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“GO ON AND PROSPER; THERE IS NOTHING SO 
USEFUL IN SCIENCE AS ONE OF THOSE EARTH- 
QUAKE HYPOTHESES, WHICH OBLIGE ONE TO FACE 
THE POSSIBILITY THAT THE SOLIDEST-LOOKING 
STRUCTURES MAY COLLAPSE.” 


Lerrer From Pror. HUXLEY To 
THE AUTHOR. JUNE 2, 1889. 


THE 


ORIGIN OF VERTEBRATES 


INTRODUCTION 


Ix former days it was possible for a man like Johannes Miller 
to be a leader both in physiology and in comparative anatomy. 
Nowadays all scientific knowledge has increased so largely that 
specialization is inevitable, and every investigator is confined more 
and more not only to one department of science, but as a rule to 
‘one small portion of that department. In the case of such cognate 
sciences as physiology and comparative anatomy this limiting of the 
scope of view is especially deleterious, for zoology without physiology 
fs dead, and physiology in many of its departments without com- 
parative anatomy can advance but little. Then, again, the too 
exclusive study of one subject always tends to force the mind into 
& special groove—into a line of thought so deeply tinged with the 
teaching of the subject, that any suggestions which arise 
contrary to stich teaching are apt to be dismissed at once as heretical 
and not worthy of farther thought; whereas the same suggestion 
the mind of one outside thie particular line of thought 
rise to new and valuable scientific discoveries, 

‘bub good can, in my opinion, result from the incursion 
o bak se into the realm of the specialist, provided that 
Pene Gt acon, Over and over again the chemist has 
given valuable help to the physicist, and the physicist to the 
‘chemist, so closely allied are the two subjects; so also ix it with 
and anatomy, the two subjects are so interdependent 
‘that a worker in the one may give valuable aid towanis the solution 

of some large problem which is the spacial territory of the other, 
‘Tt has been & matter of surprise to many bow it came about that 

a 
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ventral roots, for the cells of the sympathetic system are entirely 
rent in nature, not afferent; therefore, the fibres entering into them 
the central nervous system leave the spinal cord by ventral, nob 


ing out this clue, I then found that in addition to this 
cico-lambar outflow of efferent ganglionated visceral nerves, 
are similar outflows in the cranial and sacral ragions, belong- 
the former case especially to the vagus system of nerves, and 
latter to the system of nerves which pass from the sacral 

on of the conl to the gunglion-cells of the hypogastric plexus, 
from them supply the bladder, rectum, etc. To this system of 
formerly called the nervi erigentes, 1 gave the name pelvic 
in order to show their uniformity with the abdominal 

es. These investigations led to the conclusion that the 

¢ system of nerves, characterized by the possession of efferent 
situated peripherally, arises from the central nervous 

by thrée distinct outflows—cranial, thoracico-lumbar, and 
respeotively, To this system Langley has lately given the 
onomic,’ These threo outflows are separated by two gaps 

ro the plexuses for the anterior and posterior oxtremitics 


peculiar arrangement of the white rami communicantes set 
king, for the gaps corresponded to an increase of somatic 
to form the muscles of the fore and hind limbs, so that 

ned probable, the white rami communicantes arise segmentally 
‘the spinal cord, then a marked distinction must exist in 
between the spinal cord in the thoracic region, where the 
efferent nerves are large in amount and the body museu- 
nty, and in the cervical or lumbar swellings, where the 
culature abounds, and the white rami communicantes 


r directed my attention in the next place to the 

‘the central nervous system in the endeavour to asso- 
} topographical arrangement of cell-groupa in this system 
outiow of the different kinds of nerve-fibres to the 


forcibly impressed upon my mind the 
the arrangement of the central nervous system as far 
rea of origin of all the segmental nerves are concerned, 
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both cranial and spinal, and also the original segmental character of 
this part of the nervous system, 

T could not, therefore, holp boing struck by the force of the 

betweon the central nervous systems of Vertebrata and 
Appendicalata as put forward again and again by the past gene- 
ration of comparative anatomists, and wondered why it had been 
Wisoredited, ‘There in the infundibulum was the old msophagus, 
thore in the cranial segmental nerves the infrawsophageal ganglia, 
there in the cerebral hemispheres and optic and olfactory nerves the 
sypriastophageal ganglia, there in the spinal cord the ventral chain 
of ganglia. But if the infundibulum was the old axophagus, what 
thon The old a@sophagus was continuous with and led into the 
stomach. What about the infundibulum? It was continuous 
with and-led into the ventricles of the brain, and the whole thing 
tuxumie clear, The ventricles of the brain were the old cephalic 
‘stomach, and the canal of the spinal cord the long straight intestine 
whioh led originally to the anna, and etill in the vertebrate embryo 
pens oub into the anus, Not having been educated in a morpho- 
logical laboratory and taught that the one organ which is homologous 
throughout the animal kingdom is the gut, and that therefore the 
quit of the invertehrate ancestor must continue on as the gut of 
the vertebrate, the conception that the central nervous system has 
round and enclosed the original ancestral gut, and that the 
vertebrate has formed a new gut did not seem to me 
i to prevent my taking it as a working hypothesis, and 
what it would lead. 

‘This theory that the so-called central nervous system of the 
vertebrate is in reality composed of two separate parts, of which 
the one, the segmented part, corresponds to the central nervous 
aystem of the highost invertebrates, while the other, the unseg> 
monted tubo, was originally the alimentary canal of that same 
invertebrate, came into my mind in the year 1887, The following 
yoar, on June 23, 1888, T read a paper on the subject before the 
Anatomical Society at Cambridge, which was published in the Journal 
of Anatomy and Physiology, vol. 23, and more fully in the Journal of 
Physiology, vol. 10. Since that time T have c 


the. theory i in every possible way, 
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It is now twenty years since the theory first came into my mind, 
and the work of those twenty years has convinced me more and more 
of its truth, and yet during the whole time it has been ignored by 
the morphological world a3 a whole rather than criticized. Whatever 
may have been the causes for such absence of criticism, it is clear 
that the serial character of its publication is a hindrance to criticism 
of the theory as a whole, and I hope, therefore, that the publication 
of the whole of the twenty years’ work in book-form will induce 
those who differ from my conclusions to come forward and show mo 
where I am wrong, and why my theory is untenable. Any one 
who has been thinking over any one problem for so long a time 
‘becomes obsessed with the infallibility of his own views, and is not 
capable of criticizing his own work as thoroughly as others would 
do. [have been told that it is impossible for one man to consider 
so vast a subject with that thoroughness which is necessary, before 
any theory can be accepted as the true solution of the problem. 1 
acknowledge the vastness of the task, and feel keenly enough my 
own shortcomings. For all that, I do feel that it can only be of 
advantage to scientific progress and a help to the solution of this 
great problem, to bring together in one book all the facts which 1 
have been able to collect, which appeul to me as having an important 
bearing on this solution, 

Tn this work I have been helped throughout by Miss R. Alcock, 
Tt is not too much to say that without the assistance she has given 
me, Many an important link in the chain of evidence would have 
‘boon missing. With extraordinary patience she has followed, section 
by soction, the smallest nerves to their destination, and has largely 
helped to free the transformation process in the lamprey from the 
mystery which has hitherto enveloped it. She has drawn for me 
very many of the illustrations scattered through the pages in this 
‘book, and I feel that her aid has been so valuable and so continuous, 
Tasting as it does over the whole poriod of the work, that her name 
onght fittingly to be associated with mine, if perchance the theory of 

the Origin of Vertebrates, advocated in the pages of this book, gains 


I am also indebted to Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner and to Dr. A. 
Sheridan Lea for valuable assistance in preparing this book for the 
press, T desiro to oxpress my grateful thanks to the former for 

eritiels 


valuable m of the scientific evidence which T have brought 
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forward in this book, and to the Intter for his great kindness in 
undertaking the laborious tazk of correeting the proofs. 
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CHAPTER 1 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM 


‘Theories of the origin of vertebrates—Innportanco of the contral nervous 
aystem.—Evolution of tissuen—Evidence of Palwontology—Roasons for 
choosing Ammocestes rather than Amphioxus—Importanee of larval forms. 

—Compurison of the vertebrate and arthropod central nervous «ystems. — 
Antazonism between cephalization and olimentation.—Life-history of 
Iamproy = not a dogenerate animal—Brain of Aminocortes compared with 
brain of arthropod —Sammary. 


Ar the present time it is no longer a debatable question whether or 
no Evolution has taken place. Since the time of Darwin the accu- 
mulation of facts in its support has been eo overwhelming that all 
zoologiata look upon this question as settled, and desire now to find 
out the manner in which such evolution has taken place Here two 
problems offer themselves for investigation, which can be and are 
treated separately—the one dealing with the question of those laws 
of heredity and variation which have brought about in the past and 
are still causing in the present the evolution of living beings, ie. the 
causes of evolution; the other concerned with the relationship of 
animals, or groups of animals, rath he causes which 
have bronght about such relationship, sequence of evolution. 

It is the latter problem with which 
not with the whole question at all, but with that part of it 
which concerns the origin of vertebrate: 

‘This problem of the sequence of evoluti of a twofold character : 
first, the finding out of the eteps by which the higher forms in 
any one group of animals have been evolved from the lower; and 
secondly, the evolution of the group itself from a lower group. 

In any classification of the animal kingdom, lear that lange 
groups of animals exist which have so many common characteristics 
ns to necessitate their being placed in one Tanger group or kingdom ; 
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thus zoologists are able to speak definitely of the Vertebrata, Arthro- 
podo, Annolida, Echinodermata, Porifera, Ccclenterata, Mollusca, 
eto. In cach of these groups affinities can be tmeed between the 
members, 80 that it is possible to speak of the progress from lower 
to higher members of the group, and it is conceivable, given time to 
work out the details, that the natural relationships between the 
members of the whole group will ultimately be discovered. 

Thus no one can doubt that a sequence of the kind has taken 
place in the Vertebrata as we trace the progress from the lowest fishes 
to man, and already the discoveries of palwontology and anatomy 
give us a distinct clue to the sequence from fish to amphibian, from 
amphibian to reptile, from reptile to mammal on the one hand, and 
to bird on the other. That the different members of the vertebrate 
group are related to each other in orderly sequence is no longer a 
matter of doubt; the connected probloms aro matters of detail, the 
solution of which is certain sooner or later. ‘The same may be said 
‘of the members of any of the other great natural groups, such as 
the Arthropoda, the Annelida, the Echinodermata, etc. 

Tt is different, however, when an attempt is made to connect 
two of tho main divisions themselves, It is true enough that there 
is avery reason to believe that the arthropod group has been evolved 
from the segmented unnelid, and so the whole af the segmented 
invertebrates may be looked on as forming one big division, the 
‘Appendiculata, all the members of which will some day be arranged 
in orderly sequence, but the sume feeling of certainty does not exist 
in other cases. 

Tn the very case of the origin of the Appendiculata we are con- 
fronted with one of the large problems of evolution—the origin of 
segmented from non-segmented animals—the solution of which is not 


yet known, 


Trronizs or THe Oxicin or VERTEeRaTes, 


The other large problem, perhaps the most important of all, is the 
‘of the relationship of the great kingdom of the Vertebrata ; 

from what invertebrate group did the vertebrate arise ? 
‘The great difficulty which presents itself in attempting a solution 
‘of this question is not so much, as used to be thought, the difficulty 
of deriving a group of animals possessing an internal bony and 
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cartilaginous skeleton from a group possessing an external skeleton 
of a calcareous or chitinous nature, but rather the difficulty caused by 
the fundamental difference of arrangement of the important internal 
organs, especially the relative positions of the central nervous system 
and the digestive tube, 

Now, if we take a broad and comprehensive view of the inver- 
tebrate kingdom, without arguing out each separate case, we find that 


Fio, 1.—Antsxomerer ov Oncaxe mx nix Vienrmnnare (A) AND ARtHROPOD (B)- 
Al, gut; H, heart; C.N.S., conten! nervons system: V, ventral side; D, dorsal side. 


it bears strongly the stamp of a general plan of evolution derived 
from a ceclenterate animal, whose central nervous system formed a 
ring surrounding the mouth, Then when radial symmetry was 
given up, ond an clongated, bilatoral, segmented form evolved, tho 
central nervous system also became elongated and segmented, bub, 
owing to its derivation from an oral ring, it still surrounded tho 
mouth-tube, or esophagus, and thus in ite highest forms is divided into 
supra-msophageal and infra-msophageal nervous masses, These latter 
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nervous masses are of necessity ventral to the digestive tube, becanse 
the mouth of the colenterate is on the ventral side, The striking 
characteristic, then, of the invertebrate kingdom is the situation of a 
large portion of the central nervous system ventrally to the alimentary 
canal and the piercing of the nervous system by a tube—the ceso- 
phagus—leading from the mouth to the alimentary canal, The 
equally striking characteristic of the vertebrate is the dorsal position 
of the central nervous system and the ventral position of the ali- 
mentary canal combined with the absence of any piercing of the 
eentral nerrons system by the cssophagus. 

So fundamentally different is the urrangement of the important 
organs in the two groups that it might woll give rise to a feeling of 
despair of ever hoping to solve the problem of the Origin of Verte- 
brates; and, to my mind, this is the prevalent feeling among 
ca arg at the present time. Two attempts at solution have 
boon made. The one is associated with the name of Geoffrey St. 

and is based on the supposition that the vertebrate has 
arisen from the invertebrate by turning over on its back, swimming 
in this position, and so gradually converting an originally dorsal 
surface into # ventral one, and vice versd; at the sume time, a new 
mouth is supposed to have been formed on the new ventral side, 
which opened directly into the alimentary canal, while the old 
mouth, which had now become dorsal, was obliterated. 

‘The other attempt at solution is of much more recent date, and is 
especially associated with the name of Bateson. -It supposes that 
bilaterally symmetrical, elongated, segmented animals were formed 
from the very first in two distinct ways. In the one case the diges- 
tive tube pierced the central nervous system, and was situated dorsally 
to ita main mass. In the other case the segmented central nervous 
system ws situated from the first dorsally to the alimentary canal, 
and was not pierved by it. In the first case the highest result of 
evolution led to the Arthropoda; in the second case ta the Vertebrata. 

Neither of thes: views is based on evidence so strong as to cause 
universal acceptance. ‘The great difficulty in the way of accepting 
the second alternative is the complete absence of any evidence, either 
among animals living on the earth at the present day or among those 
known to have existed in the past, of any such chain of intermediate 
‘Gnitnal forms as must, on this hypothesis, have existed in order to 
Tink together the lower forms of tife with the vertebrates, 
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Tt has been supposed that the Tunicata and the Enteropnonsta 

(Balenoglossus) (Fig. 2) are members of this miseing chain, and that 

in Amphioxus the ver- 

tebrate approaches in 

organization to these 

Jow invertebrate forms, 

The tunicates, indeed, 

are locked upon as de 

generate members of an 

early vertebrate stock, 

which may give help in 

picturing the nature of 

the vertebrate ancestor 

bat are not themselves 

in the direct line of 

Fro. 2.—Tanvar Disisos pee Me Royal cent. Talaniplara 

is supposed to have 

arisen from the Echinodermata, or at all events to have affinities 

with them, so that to fill up the enormous gap between the 

Echinodermata and the Vertebrata on this theory there is absolutely 

nothing living on the earth except Balanoglossus, Rhabdopleura, 

and Cephalodisens. The characteristics of the vertebrate upon 

which this second theory is based are the notochord, the respinitory 

character of the anterior part of the alimentary canal, and the tubular 

nature of the central nervous system; it is claimed that in Balano- 

glossus the beginnings of a notochord and a tubular central nervous 

system are to be found, while the respiratory portion of the gut is 
closely comparable to that of Amphioxus, 

‘The strength of the first theory is essentially based on the com- 
parison of the vertebrate central nervous system with that of the 
sogmented invertebrate, annelid or arthropod. In the latter the 
central nervous system is composed of— 

1. The supra-caophageal ganglia, which give origin to the nerves 
of the eyes and antennules, i.e, to the optic and olfactory nerves, 
for the first pair of antenme are olfactory in fonction. These are 
connected with the infra-msophageal ganglia by the asaphageal 
commissures which encircle the csophagus. 

2. The infra-cesopbageal yanglin and the two chains of ventral 
ganglia, which are segmentally-arranged sets of ganglia. Of these, 
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each pair gives rise to the nerves of its own segment, and these 
nerves are not nerves of special sense as are the supra-cesophayeal 
‘nerves, bub motor and sensory to the segment; nerves by the agency 
of which food is taken in and masticated, respiration is effected, and 
the animal moves from place to place, 

In the vertebrate the central nervous system consists of — 

1, The brain proper, from which arise only the olfactory and optic 


Spinal Cord « Segmental Nerv 


Mate 
VENTRAL 


DORSAL 


Intestine 


Se OES 
Ventral Chain ¢ Ganglia 


Anus 
rhage VENTRAL 


‘Fie, §.—-Vrureonarn Girma, Nenvous Syerex coxrakeo wir ik Crcserman 
Nxsvous Sysmex axp Auuemstany Casa oy Tux Axrunorop. 


‘A, Vertebiate ceatral nervous system, Inf. Br, supreinfandibalar brain; 
T. Inf. Br., infreinfundibulsr brain and cranial segmental nerves: C.Q., corpora 
quadrignmine; Ch, corebellum; O.C., crura eersbri; €.8., corpus striatum; Pn., 
‘Pineal gland. 

H, Tuvertelmate central nervous syxtom. 8, (is. @., oupra-cosophagoal ganglia ; 
T. Bp. G., intes-cesophagenl ganglia; Ge. Com., awophageal commissuros, 


2. The region of the mid-brain, modulla oblongata, and spinal 
vord; from these aries a series of nerves segmentally arranged, 
which, as in the invertchrate, gives origin to the nerves governing 
‘mastication, respiration, and locomotion. 

Further, the vertebrate central nervous system possesses the 
peculiarity, found nowhere else, of being tubular, and the tubo is 
of a etriking character. In the spinal region it i a small, simple 
‘canal of uniform calibre, which at the front end dilates to form the 
‘Veutricles of the region of the brain. From that part of this dilated 
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portion, known a8 the third ventricle, a narrow tube passes to the 
ventral surface of the brain. This tube is called the infundibulum, 
and, extraordinary to relate, lies just anteriorly to the exits of the 
third cranial or oculomotor nerves; in other words, it marks the 
termination of the series of spinal and cranial segmental nerves, 
Further, on each side of this infundibular tube are lying the two 
thick inasses of the erura cerebri, the strands of fibres which connect 
the higher brain-region proper with the lower region of the medulla 
oblongata and spinal cord. Not only, then, are the nerve-masses 
in the two systema exactly comparable, but in the very place where 
the @sophageal tube is found in the invertoliate, the infundibular 
tube exists in the vertebrate, so that, if the words infandibular and 
esophageal are taken to be interchangable, then in every respect 
the two central nervous systems are comparable. The brain proper 
of the vertebrate, with its olfactory and optic nerves, becomes the 
direct descendant of the supra-ccsophageal ganglia; the crura oerebri 
become the csophageal commissures, and the cranial and spinal 
segmental nerves are respectively the nerves belonging to the infra~ 
esophageal and ventral chain of ganglia, 

‘This overwhelmingly strong evidence has always pointed direetly 
to the origin of the vertebrate from some form among the segmented 
group of invertebrates, annelid or arthropod, in which the original 
esophagus had become converted into the infundibulum, and a new 
mouth formed. So far, the position of this school of auatomists was 
extremely sound, for it is impossible to dispute the facts on which 
it is based. Still, however, the fact remained that the gut of the 
vertebrate lies ventrally to the nervous system, while that of the 
invertebrate lies dorsally ; consequently, since the infundibulum was 
in the position of the invertebrate cesophagus, it must originally have 
entered into the gut, and since the vertebrate gut was lying ventrally 
to it, it could only have opened into that gut in the invertebrate stage 
by the shifting of dorsal and ventral surfaces. From this argument 
it followed that the remains of the original mouth into whiob the in- 
fandibulum, i.e. esophagus, opened were to be sought for on the dorsal 
side of the vertebrate brain. Here in all vertebrates there are two 
spote where the roof of the brain is very thin, the one in the region of 
the pineal body, and the other constituting the roof of the fourth yen- 
tricle, Both of these places have had their advocates as the position of 
the old mouth, the former being upheld by Owen, the latter by Dolun. 
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‘The discovery that the pineal body was originally an eye, or, 
rather, a pair of eyes, has perhaps more than anything elso proved 
the impossibility of accepting this reversal of surfaces as an explana- 
tion of the genesis of the vertebrate from the aunolid group, For 
whoreas a pair of cycs close to tho mid-doraal line is not only likely 
enough, but is actually found to exist among large numbers of 
arthropods, both living and extinct, a pair of eyes situated close 
to the mid-ventral line near the mouth is not only unheard of in 
nature, but so improtwble as to render impossible the theory which 
necessitates such « position. 

Yet this very discovery gives the strongest possible additional 
support to the close identity in the plan of the central nervous 
syatem of vertebrate and appendiculate. 

A truly paradoxical situation! The very discovery which may 
almost be said to prove the truth of the hypothesis, is the very one 
which has doue most to discredit it, because in the minds of ite 
authors the only possible solution of the transition from the one 
group to the other was by means of the reversal of surfaces, 

Still, as already said, even if the theory advanced to explain the 
facts be discredited, the facts remain the same; and atill to this day 
‘an explanation is required as to why auch extraordinary resemblances 
should exist between the two nervous systems, unless there is a 
genetic connection between the two groups of animals. An ex- 
planation may still be found, and must be diligently sought for, 
which shall take into account the strong evidence of this relation- 
ship between the two groups, and yet nob necessitate any reversal 
‘of surfaces. It is the object of this book to consider the possibility 
‘of such an explanation. 

‘What are the lines of investigation most likely to meet with 
success? Is it possible to Iny down any laws of evolution? It 
is inatructive to consider the nature of the investigations which 
have led to the two theories just mentioned, for the fundamental 
‘starting-point is romarkably different in the two cases, The one 

‘based upon the study of the vertebrate itself, an¢ a 
of its central nervous system, anil its supporters 
‘been and are essentially unatomists, whose chie! 
vertebrate and human anatomy. The other theory 
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organ being considered by them as the great characteristic of the 
vertebrate; indeed, 40 much is this the case, that a large number 
of zoologists speak now of Chordata rather than of Vertebrata, and 
in onder to emphasize their position follow Bateson, and speak of the 
Tanicata as Uro-chordata, of Amphioxus as Cephalo-chordata, of the 

as Hemi-chordata, and even of Actinotrocha (to use 
Masterman’s term), «8 Diplo-chordata, 

‘The upholders of this theory lay no stress on the nature of the 
central nervous system in vertebrates, they are essentially zoologists 
who have made a special study of the invertebrate rather than of 
the vertebrate. 

Of these two methods of investigating the problem, it must be 
conceded that the former is more likely to give reliable results. 
By putting the vertebrate to the question in every possible way, by 
studying its anatomy and physiology, both gross and minute, by 
inquiring into its past history, we can reasonably hope to geb a 
clue to its origin, but by no amount of investigation can we tell 
with any certainty what will be its future fate; we can only guess 
and prophesy in an uncertain and hesitating manner. So it must be 
with any theory of tho origin of vertebrates, based on the study of 
ono or other invertebrate group. Such theory must partake rather 
of the nature of prophecy than of deduction, and can only be placed 
on a firm basis when it 30 happens that the invostigation of the 
vertebrate points irresistibly to its origin from the same group; in 
fact, “never prophesy unless you know.” 

‘The first principle, then, 1 would lay down is this: Tn order to 
find out the origin of vertebrates, inquire, ia the first place, of the 
vertebrate itsel!. 


Importance or THe Cuntkan Nervous System. 


Does the history of evolution pick out any particular organ or 
group of organs as more necessary than another for upward progress ? 
Tf so, it is upon that organ or group of organs that special stress nyust 
be laid. 

Since Darwin wrote the “Origin of Species,” and laid down that 
the law of the ‘survival of the fittest’ is the factor upon which evolu- 
tion depends, it has gradually dawned upon the scientific mind that 
‘the fittest” may be produced in two diametrically opposite ways: 
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either by progress upwards to a superior form, or by degeneration to 
a lower type of animal, ‘The principle of degeneration as a factor 
in the formation of groups of animals, which are thereby enabled 
to survive, is nowadays universally admitted. The most striking 
example is to be found in the widely distributed group of Tunicata, 
which Live, in numbers of instances, a sedentary life upon the rocks, 
lve the appearance of very low forms of animal life, propagate 
by budding, have lost all the characteristics of higher forms, and 
yet are considered to be derived from an original vertebrate stock. 
Such degenerate forms remain degenerate, and are never known to 
regenerate and again to reach the higher stage of evolution from 
which they arose. Such forms are of considerable interest, but 
cannot help, except negatively, to decide what factor is especially 
important for upward progress, 

At the head of the animal race at the present day etands man, 
and in mankind itself some races are recognized as higher than others, 
Such recognition is given essentially on account of their 
brain-power, and without dowbt the great characteristic which puts 
man at the head is the development of his central nervous system, 
especially of the region of the brain. Not only is this point most 
manifest in distinguishing man from the lower animals, but it applies 
to the latter ax well. By the amount of convolution of the brain, 
the amount of grey matter in the cerebral hemispheres, the enlarge- 
ment and increasing complexity of the higher parts of the contral 
‘nervous system, the anthropoid apes are differentiated from the lower 
forms, and the higher mammals from the lower. In the recent work 
of Elliot Smith, and of Edinger, most conclusive proof is given that 
the upward progress in the vertebrate phylum is correlated with the 
inorease of brain-power, and the latter writer shows how steady and 
romarkable is the increase in substance and in complexity of the 
‘brain-region as we pass from the fishes, through the amphibians and 
reptiles, to the birds and mammals. 

‘The study of the forms which lived on the earth in past ages con- 
firms and emphasizes this conclusion, for it is mest striking to see 
how small is the cranium among the gigantic Dinosaurs 


power to the lords of creation in after-times. 
~ What applies to the vertebrate phylum applies also to the inver- 
tebrate groups Hore also an upward progress is recognized as we 


e 
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pans from the sponges to the arthropods—a progress which is man 
fested, first by the concentration of nervous material to form a: 
nervous system, and then by the increase in substance and complexity 
of that nervous system to form a higher and a higher type, until the 
culmination is reached in tho nervous system of the scorpions and 
spiders, No upward progress is possible with degeneration of the 
central nervous system, and in all those cases where a group owes ita 
oxistence to degeneration, the central nervous aystem takes part in 
the degeneration. 

‘This law of the paramount importance of the growth of the central 
nervous system for all upward progress in the evolution of animals 
receives confirmation from the study of the development of individuals, 
ewpecially in those cases where a large portion of the life of the 
animal is spent in a Jarval condition, and then, by a process of trans- 
formation, the larva changes into the adult form. Such cases are 
well known among Arthropoda, the familiarinstance being the change 
from the larval caterpillar to the adult imago, Among Vertebrata, 
the change from the tadpole to the frog, from the larval form of 
the lamprey (Ammocates) to the adult form (Petromyzon), are well- 
known instances, In all such cases the larva shows signs of having 
attained a certain stage in evolution, and then a remarkable trans- 
formation takes place, with the result that an adult animal, 
whose organization reaches a higher stage of evolution than that of 
the larva. 

This transformation process is characterized by a very great 
destruction of the larval tissues and a eubsequent formation of new 
adult tissues, Most extensive is the destruction in the caterpillar 
and in the larval lamprey, But one organ never shares in this process 
of histolysis, and that is the central nervous system; amidst the 
ruins of the larva it remains, leading and directing the proceas of 
re-formation. In the Arthropoda, the larval alimentary canal may 
be entirely destroyed and eaten up by phagocytes, but the central 
nervous system not only remains intact but increases in size, and by 
the concentration and cephalization of its infra-cesophageal ganglia 
forms in the adult. a central nervous system of a higher type than 
that of the larva. 

So, too, in the transformation of the lamprey, there is not the 
slightest trace of any destruction in the central nervous system, but 
simply a development and inerease in nervous material, which 
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results in the formation of a brain region more like that of the higher 
vertebrates than exists in Ammoccetes. 

In these cases the development is upward—the adult form is of a 
higher type than that of the larva. It is, however, possible for the 
reverse to occur, so that the individual development leads to degene- 
ration, nob to a higher type. Tnstances are seen in the Tunicata, and 
in various parasitic arthropod forms, such as Lernma, etc. In these 
cases, the transformation from the larval to the adult form leads to 
degradation, and in this degradation the central nervous system is 
always involved. 

Tt is perhaps a truiam to state that upward progress is necessarily 
accompanied by increased development of the central nervous system ; 
but it is necessary to lay special stress upon the importance of the 
central nervous system in all problems of evolution, because there is, 
in my opinion, a tendency at the present time to ignore this factor to 
too great an extent. 

The law of progress is this—The race is not to the swift, nor to 
the strong, but to the wise. 

This law carries with it the necessary corollary that the imme- 
diate ancestor of the vertebrate must have had a central nervous 
system nearly approaching that of the lowest undegenerated verte- 
brate, Among all the animals living on the earth at the present 
time, the highest invertebrate group, the Arthropoda, possesses 
® central nervous system most closely resembling that of the 
vertebrate, 

‘The law, then, of the paramount importance of a steady develop- 
ment of the central nervous system for the upward progress of the 
animal kingdom, points directly to the arthropod az the most probable 
ancestor of the vertebrate, 


Evovvrioy or Tissues, 


In the whole scheme of evolution we can recognize, not only an 
‘upward progress in the organization of the animal as a whole, bu 
also a distinct advance i in the structure of the tissues composing an 

ns it is 
possible to speak of an evolution of the supporting tissues from the 
simplest form of connoctive tissue up to cartilage and thence to bone; 
of the contractile tissues, from the simplest contractile protoplasin 





In the nervous group the resemblance between the nerve-fibres 
of Limulns and Ammocvetes, both of which are devoid of any marked 
medullary sheath, is very apparent, and Retzins points out that the 


found in s species of prawn (Palamon). Tn all these cases the 
nearest resemblance to the vertebrate tissues is to be found in the 


and the struggle for 
same group. At the pre 
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straggle for existence is essentially between the mombers of that 
mee, and not batween them and any inferior race. 

The effect of such conditions is, as Darwin has pointed ont, to 
cause great variation in that group ; in consequence of that variation 
and that dominance the evolution of the next higher group is brought 
about from some member of the dominant group, Thus the present 
age is the outcome of the Tertiary period, a time when giant mammals 
roamed the earth and left as their successors the mammals of the 
present day; a time of dominance of quadruped mammals; a time 
of which the period of maximum development is long past, and we 
now see how the dominance of the biped mammal, man, is aceom- 
panied by the rapid diminution and approaching extermination of 
the larger mammals, No question can possibly arise ax to the im- 
mediate ancestor of the biped mammal; he undoubtedly arose from 
one of the dominant quadrmpedal mammals. 

Passing along to the next evidence of the rocks, we find an age of 
reptiles in the Mesozoic period. Here, again, the number and 
variety i most striking; here, agnin, the size is enormous in com- 
parison with that of the present-day members of the group. This 
was the dominant rice at the time when the birds and mammals 
first appeared on the earth, and anatomists recognize in these extinct 
reptilian forms two types; the one bird-like, the other more mamma- 
lian in character. From some members of the former group birds 
are supposed to have been evolved, and mammals from members of 
the other group, ‘There is no question of their origia directly from 
lower fish-like forms; the time of their appearance on the carth, 
their structure, all point irresistibly to the same conclusion as we 
have arrived at from the consideration of the origin of the biped 
from the quadruped mammal, viz. that birds and mammals arose, in 
consequence of the struggle for existence, from some members of the 
reptilian race which at that time was the dominant one on earth. 

Passing down the geological record, we find that when the reptiles 
first appear in the Carboniferous age there is abundant evidence of 
the existence of numbers of amphibian forms. At this time the 
giant Labyrinthodonts flourished. Tere among the swamps and 
tmiarshes of the coal-period the prevalent vertebrate was amphibian 
in structure. Their variety and number were very great, and at that 
Period they attaincd their greatest size, Here, again, from the 
geological recornl we draw the same conclusion as bofore, that the 
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reptiles arose from the race which was then predominant on the earth 
—the Amphibia, 

Again, another point of great interest is seen hero, and that is 
that these Labyrinthodonts, as Huxley has pointed out, possess 
characters which bring them more closely than the amphibians of 
the present day into connection with the fishes; and further, the 
fish-like characters they possessed are those of the Ganoids, the 

the Dipnoans, and the Elasmobranchs, rather than 
of the Teleosteans. 

Now, it is a striking fact that the ancient fishes at the time when 
the amphibians appeared had not reached the teleostean stage. The 
ganoids and ¢lasmobranchs swarmed in the waters of the Devonian 
and Carboniferous times, Dipnoans and marsipobranchs were there, 
too, in all probability, but teleosteans do not appear until the 
‘Mesozoic period. The very kinds of fish, then, which swarmed in 
tho seas at that time, and were the predominant race before the 
Carboniferous epoch, are those to which the amphibians at their first 
‘appearance show tho closest affinity, Here, again, the same law 
‘appears; from the predominant race at the time, the next higher 
‘race arose, and arose by a most striking modification, which was the 
consequence of altering the medium in which it lived, By coming 
out of the water and living on the land, or, rather, being to live 
partly on land and partly in the water, by the acquisition of air 
breathing respiratory organs or lungs in addition to, and instead of, 

organs or gills, the amphibian not only arose from 
the fish, but made an entirely new departure in the sequence of 
Sees bene 
| _- This was a most momentous step in the history of evolution — 
one fraught with mighty consequences and full of most important 
suggestions. 


fy 


From this time onwards the struggle for existence by which 
_ upward progress ensued took place on the land, not in the sea, and, 

has been pointed out, led to the evolution of reptiles from am- 

phibians, birds and quadrupedal mammals from reptiles, and man 

juadrapeds. In the sea the fishes were left to multiply and 

among themselves, their only opponents being the giant 

whieh themselves had been evolved from a continual 

n of the Mollusca. For this reason the struggle for existence 

the fishes and the higher rice evolved from them did not 
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take place until some members of that higher race took again to the 
water, and so competed with the fish-tribe in their own element, 

Another most important conclusion to be derived from the 
uprising of the Amphibia is that at that time there was no race 
of animals living on the Jand which had a chanee against them. No 
race of Jand-living animals had been evolved whose organization 
enabled them to compete with and overcome these intruders from 
the sea in the struggle for existence. For this reason that the 
whole land was their own, and no serious competition could arise 
from their congeners, the fish, they took possession of it, and increased 
mightily in size; losing more and more the habit of going into the 
water, becoming more and more truly terrestrial animals. Henee- 
forth, then, in trying to find ont the sequence of evolution, we must 
leave the Iand and examine the nature of the animals living in the 
sea; the air-breathing animals which lived on the land in the Upper 
Silurian and Devonian times cannot have reached a stage of organi- 
zation comparable with that of the fishes, seeing how easily the 
amphibians became dominant. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that the ancestors of the fishes 
must have lived in the sea, and applying still the same principles 
that have held good up to this time, the ancestors of the fishes must 
have arisen from some member of the race predominant at the time 
when they first appearod, and also the earliest fishes must have much 
more closely resembled the ancestral form than those found in later 
times or at the present day. 

What, then, is the record of the rocks at the time of the first 
appearance of fish-like forms? What kind of fishes were they, and 
what was the predominant race at the time? 

We have now reached the Upper Silurian and Lower Devonian 
times, and most instructive and suggestive is the revelation of the 
tocks. Here, when the first vertebrates appeared, the sea was peopled 
with corals, brachiopods, early forms of evphalopods, and other in- 
vertebrates; but, above all, with the great tribe of trilobites (Fig. 6) 
aud their successors. From the trilobites arose, as evidenced by 
their larval form, the king-erab group, called the Xiphoaura (Fig. 5), 
Closely connected with them, and forming intermediate stages 
between trilobites and king-crabs, numerous forms have been dis- 
covered, known as Belinurns, Prestwichia, Hemiaspis, Bunodes, ete, 
(Fig. 5 and Fig, 12). From them also arose the most striking group 
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of animals which existed at this period—the giant sea-scorpions, or 
Gigantostraca, This group was closely associated with the king- 
ermbs, and the two groups together are classified under the title 
Merostomatit. 

The appearance of these sea-seorpions is given in Figs, 7 and 8, 
representing Stylonurus, Slimonia, Pterygotus, Eurypterus. They 


Fiu, 6 {from H, Wooowann)—2. Limadws polyphemus (doreal wxpect). 2. Limulus, 
young, in trilobite stago. 3. Prestwichia rulundata, 4, Prestichia Birtwelli 
5. Hemiaxpis tmuioides. 6. Pseudonisous aculeatus. 


aust have been in those days the tyrants of the devp, for specimens 
of Pterygotus have been found over six feet in length. 

At this time, then, by every criterion hitherto used, by the 
multitude of species, by the size of individual species, which at this 
period reached the maximum, by their subsequent decay and final 
extinetion, we must conclude that these forms were in their zenith, 
that the prodominant race at this time was to be f in this group 
of arthropods, Just previously, the sca swarmed with trilobites, and 
Fight inte the period when the Gigantostroca flourished, the tril obites 
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are still found of countless forms, of great difference in size, The 
whole period may be spoken of as the great trilobite age, just as the 
Tertiary times form the mammalian age, the Mesozoic times the 
reptilian age, etc, From the trilobites the Giguntostraca and 
Xiphogura arose, a8 evidenced by the embryology of Limulus, and, 
therefore, in the term trilobite age would be included the whole of 
those peculiar forms which are classified by the names Trilobita, 


Pro, &—A Tumrowere (Dalma- ia. 7.—Kuryplerus remipes (aftor 
ites) (after Picrez). Dorsal Nuescowsxt). Dorsal view, 
view. 


Gigantostraca, Xiphosura, ete. Of all these the ouly member alive 
at the present time is Limulus, or the King-Crab, 

As, however, the term ‘trilobite’ does not include the members 
of the king-crab or sea-scorpion groups, it is advisable to uso some 
other term to ropresent the whole group. They cannot be called 
crustaceans or arachnids, for in all probability they gavo origin to 
both; the nearest approach to the Trilobite stage of development at 
the present time is to be found perhaps in Branchipus (Fig, 10) and 
Apns (Fig. 9), just as tho nenrest approach to the Eurypterid 
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form is Limulus, Crustaceans such as crabs and lobsters are of 
much later origin, and do not occur in any quantity until the Inte 


—— Woovnann) ©, Slimonia (from Woonwaxo) 


Pro, BA, Perwpine Ovilensis (Irom Scuxrer). DB, Siplowuras Loyusi (rom 
— r ia acuminate ibe 


wie period. The earliest found, a kind of prawn, occurs in the 


age. 
elt and Heider have accordingly suggested the name 
wea for this whole group, and Protostrace for the still earlier 
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arthropod-like animals which gave origin to the trilobites themselves. 
Pees Talal <tcphi net speek Compo Mites eeeereenas 
the dominant race at the time when 

vertebrates first appeared. 

If, then, there is no break in the 
law of evolution here, the race which 
was predominant at the time when 
the vertebrate first appeared must 
have been that from which the first 
fishes arose, and these fishes must 
have resembled, not the crustacean 
proper, or the arachnid proper, but a 
member of the paleostracan group. 
Moreover, just as the Labyrinthodonts 
show special affinities to the fishes 
which were then living, so we should 
expect that the forms of the earliest 
fish would resemble the arthropodan 
typo dominant at the time more 


wi closely than the fish of a later era, 
or eaten st dl At firet sight it seems too great 
an absurdity even to imagine the 
possibility of any genctic connection between a fish and an arthropod, 
for to the mind's eye there arises immediately the picture of a 
salmon or a shark and a lobster or a spider, So different in appear- 


Pro. 10.—Bromchipus sfognolis. (From Crave) 


ance ar the two groups of animals, so different their methods of 
locomotion, that it is apparently only an inmate of a lunatic asylum 
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who could possibly suggest such a connection, Much more likely 
is it that a fish-like form should have been developed out of a smooth, 
wriggling, worm-like animal, and it is therefore to the nnnolids that 
the upholders of the theory of the reversal of surfaces look for the 
ancestor of the vertebrate. 

We must endeavour to dismiss from our imagination such forms 
as the salmon and shark as representatives of the fish-tribe, and the 
Jobster and spider of the arthropods, and try to picture the kind of 
animals living in the seas in the early Devonian and Upper Silurian 
times, and then we find, to our surprise, that instead of the contrast 
between fishes and urthropods being so striking as to make any 
comparison between the two seem an absurdity, the difficulty in the 
last century, and even now, is to decide in many cases whether a 
fossil is an arthropod or a fish. 

I haye shown what kind of animal the palwostrcan was like. 
‘What information is there of the nature of the earliest vertebrate ? 

‘The most ancient fishes hitherto discovercd have been classified 
by Lankester and Smith Woodward into the three orders, Hetoro- 
straci, Osteostraci, and Antiarcha, Of these the Heterostraci contain 
the genera Pteraspis and Cyathaspis, and ary tho very earliest 
Vertebrates yet discovered, being found in the Lower Silurian, The 
Ostoostraci are divided into the Cephalaspide, Tremataspidm, ete, 
and are found in the Upper Silnrian and Devonian beds. The 
Antiarcha, comprising Prerichthys nud Bothriolepis, bel 
Devonian and are not found in Silurian deposits. Thi 
order of their appearance —Pteraspis, Cophalasp 

Tn none of these families is thers any resem 
fish. Inno case is there any sign of vertebra: or 
the Tampreys, were all agnathostomatous. 


charncteristic is their buckler-plated ‘cophalic shiold, ‘eapoci ly ¢ 
spicuous on the dorzal side of the head. Figs. 11, 
the dorsal shields of Ptoraspis, Auchonaspis, Pteri 


‘Tn 1904, Drevermann discovered a mass. 
embedded in a single stone, show: 
as P, rostrata, but the restrom 
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Fra, 11.—Pleraspis dunensis (from Danvrnxaxs), Dorsal view of body and spine 
on the right alde. Headend, showing long rostrum on the Teft side, 





Fi, 12,—Bunodes Itmuila, (Brom Fra. 18.—Auchenaspis (Thyestes) verru- 
Souxxon.) cones, natural size, (From Woopwans.) 
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The whole shape of the animal as seen in this photograph recalls the 
shape of a Hemiaspid rather than of a fish. It is, then, natural 
enough for the earlier observers to haye looked upon such a fossil as 
related to an arthropod rather than a fish, 

Tn Figs. 12 and 13 I have placed side by side two Silurian fossils 
which are found in the same geological horizon, They are both life 
size and possess a general similarity of appearance, yet the one is a 


Fro,, warial opening; t., lateral eyes; gi, 
‘elabeltum or plate over brain; Oke, 
clpital region. 


Fro. 15.—Pleriethys, 


‘Cephalaspidian fish known by the name of Auchkenaspix or Thyestes 
verrucost, the other a Paleostracan called Bunodes tunwla 

Tn a later chapter I propose to discuss the peculiarities and the 
nature of the head-shields of these earliest fishes, in connection with 
the question of the affinities of the animals which bore them. At 
this point of my argument I want simply to draw attention to the 
undoubted fact of the striking similarity in appearance between the 
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carlicst fishes and members of the Palwostraca, the dominant race of 
arthropods which swarmed in the sea at the time: « similarity which 
could never have been suspected by any amount of investigation 


—~D 


Fro, 1—Nothriolepis, (Aver Pare.) 
An., position of anus. 


among living forms, but is immediately revealed when the ages 
themselves are questioned, 

Thaye not reproduced any of the attempted restorations of these 
old forms, ae usually given in the text-books, because all suck restora- 
tions possess a large clement of fancy, due to the personal bias of the 
observer, I have put in Rohon’s idea of the general shape of Tre- 
mataspis (Fig. 17) in order to draw attention to the lamprey-like 
appearance of the fish according to his researches (¢f, Fig. 18). 


Fra, 18.—Ammocertes. 


The argument, then, from geology, like that from comparative 
anatomy and from the consideration of the importance of the central 
nervous system in the upward development of the animal race, not 
only points directly to the arthropod group as the ancestor of the 
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vertebrate, but also to a distinct ancient type of arthropod, tho 
Palwostracan, the only living example of which is the King-Crab or 
Limulus; while the nearest approach to the trilobite group among 
living arthropods are Branchipus and Apns, It follows, therefore, that 
for the following up of this clue, Limulus especially must be taken into 
considoration, while Branchipnsand Apusarealways to be kept in mind, 


AMMOCOTES RATHER THAN AmpHioxvs 18 THE Bear Sumecr ror 
Invesiicarion. 


It is not, however, Limulus that must be investigated in the first 
instanco, but the vertebrate itself; for it can never be insisted on too 
often that in the vertebrate itself its past history will be found, but 
that Limulus cannot reveal the future of its race. What vertebrate 
tauat be chosen for investigation? Reasons have been given why 
our attention should be fixed upon the king-crab rather than on the 
Iobeter on the invertebrate side; what is the most likely animal on 
the vertebrate side? 

From the evidence already given it is manifest that the earliest 
mammal belonged to the lowest group of mammals; that the binds 
on their first appearance presented reptilian characteristies, that the 
earliest reptiles belonged to a low type of reptile, that the amphibians 
at their first appearance were nearer in type to the fishes than were 
the later forms, As each of these groups advances in number and 
power, specialization takes place in it, and the latest developed 
wembers heeome further and further removed in type from the 
earliest. So also it must have beon with the origin of fishes: here 
too, in the quest for information ag to the structure and nature of 
the first-formed fishes, we must look to the lowest rather than to 
the highest living members of the group. 

_ ‘The lowest fish-like animal at present living is Amphioxus, and 
on this ground it is argued that the original vertebrate must have 
approached in organization to that of Amphioxus; it is upon the 

between the structure of Amphioxus and that of Balano- 

8, that the theory of the origin of vertebrates from forms like 

the latter animal is based. For my own part, T think that in the 

first instance, at all events, Amphioxus shou! put on one side, 

although of course its structure must always be kept in mind, for 
the following reasons :— 


D 
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i like the tunicates, does not possess the 
isties of other vertebrates. 


arise nerves to organs of special sense, the oyos 
Amphioxus no oyes exist, for the pigmented spot at the 
extremity of the brain-region is no eye but only a mass of pig- 


consequence of the formation of special olfactory and visual organs 
at that extremity. As already stated, the concentration of nervous 


of the animal to its food which took the form of olfactory and optic 
organs. With the shifting from the radial to the elongated form 
these sense-organs remained at the anterior or mouth-end of the 
animal,and owing to their immense importance in the struggle for 
existence, that part of the central nervous system with which they 
were connected developed more than any other part, became the 
leader to which the rest of the nervous system was subservient, and 
from that time onwards the development of the brain-region was 
inevitably associated with the upward progress of animal life. 

‘To those who believe in Evolution and the Darwinian theory of 
the survival of the fittest, it is simply inconceivable that a soft-bodied 
animal living in the mud, blind, with a rudimentary brain and rudi- 
montary olfactory organs, such as is postulated when we think of 
Balanoglossus and Amphioxus, should hold its own and come victorious 
out of the struggle for existence ata time when the sca was peopled 
with powerful predaccous scorpion- and crab-like armour-plated 
animale possessing a well-developed brain, good eyes and olfactory 
organs, and powerful means of locomotion. Wherever in the seale of 
animal development Amphioxus may ultimately be placed, it cannot 
be looked upon as the type of the earliest formed fishes such as 
appeared in Silurian times. 
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‘The next lowest group of living fishes is the Marsipobranchii which 
inelade the lampreysand hag-fishes. To these naturally we must turn 
for a clue as to the organization of the earliest fish, for here we find 
all the characteristics of the vertebrates represented: a well-formed 
brain-region, well-developed eyes and nose, cranial nerves directly 
comparable with those of other vertebrates, and even the commence- 
ment of vertebra. 

Among these forms the lamprey is by far the best for investiga- 
tion, not only because it is easily obtainable in large quantities, but 
especially because it passes a large portion of its existence ina larval 
condition, from which it omerges into the adult state by a wonderful 

of transformation, comparable in extent with the transforma- 
tion of the larval caterpillar into the adult imago. So long does the 
lamprey live in this free larval condition, and so different is it in 
the adult stage, that the older anatomists considered that tho two 
states wore really different species, and gave the name of Am- 
mocetes branchialis to the larval stage, while the adult form was 
called Petromyzon planeri, or Petromyzon fluviatilis, 

‘This long-continued free-living existence in the larval or Am- 
moortes stage makes the lamprey, more than any other type of 
lowly organized fish, invaluable for the present investigation, for 
throughout the animal kingdom it is recognized that the larval 
form approaches nearer to the ancestral type than the adult form, 
whether the latter is progressive or degenerate. Not only are the 
tissues formed during the stages which are passed through in a 
free-living Inrval form, serviceable tissues comparnble to those 
of adult life, but also these stages proceed at 80 much slower a rate 
than do those in the ombryo in utero or in the egg, as to make 
the larval form much more suitable than the embryo for the investi- 
gation of ancestral problems, It is true enough that the free life of 
the larva may bring about special adaptations which are not of an 
ancestral character, ag may alao occur during the life of the adult; 


arities of the larva may be due to such ccenogenetic 
the whole many of them are due to ancestral chareters, which ae 
ala transformation takes place, and are not found in the 


“Th if it be supposed that the amphibian arose from the fish, 
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it be supposed that the arthropod arose from the segmented 
the caterpillar bears out the suggestion better than the adult 
If it be supposed that the tunicate arose from a stock allied 
vertebrate, it is because of the peculiarities of the larva that such a 


Comrarisox oy Centrat Nenvous Srsrzms or VERTeenarn ann 
Axrnnorop wirour Revensat or Sunracks. 


So far different lines of investigation all point to the origin of the 
vertebrate from arthropods, the group of arthropods in question 
now extinct, the nearest living representative being Limulus; also to 
the fact that of the two theories of the origin of vertebrates, that 
one which is based on the resemblance between the central nervous 
systems of the Vertebrata and the Appendiculata (Arthropoda and 
Annelida) is more in accordance with this evidence than the other, 
which is based mainly on the supposed possession of a notochord 
among certain animals, 

How is it, then, that this theory has been discredited and lost 
ground? Simply, I imagine, because it wos thought to necessitate 
tho turning over of the animal. Let us, then, again look at the 
neryous system of the vertebrate, and see whether there is any such 
necessity. 

As previously mentioned, the comparison of the two central 
nervons systems showed such close resemblances as to forea those 
anatomists who supported this theory to the conclusion that the 
infundibelar tobe was in the position of the original cesophagos ; 
they therefore looked for the remains of a mouth opening in the 
dorsal roof of the brain, but did not attempt to explain the oxtra- 
ontinary fact that the infundibular tube is only a ventral offshoot 
pom the tube of the central nervous system. Yet this latter tube 
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is one, if not the most striking, of the peculiarities which distinguish 
the vertebrate ; 4 tubular central nervous system such a3 that of the 
vertebrate is totally anlike any other nervous system, and the very 
fact that the two nervous systems of the vertebrate and arthropod 
are so similar in their nervous arrangements, makes it still more 
extraordinary that the nervous system should be grouped round a 
tube in the one case and not in the other. 

Now, in the arthropod the esophagus leads directly into the 
stomach, which is situated in the head-region, and from this a straight 
intestine passes directly along the length of the body to the anus, 
where it terminates, The relations of mouth, o2ophagus, alimentary 
canal, and nervous system in these animals are represented in the 
diagram (Fig. 3). 

Any tabe, therefore, such as that of tho infundibulum, which 
would represent the cesophagus of such an animal, must have opened 
into the mouth on the ventral side, and into the stomach on the 
dorsal side, and the lining epithelium of such an orsophagus must 
have been continnous with that of the stomach, and so of the whole 
intestinal tract, 

Supposing, then, the animal is not turned over, but that the dorsal 
side still remains dorsal and ventral ventral, then the original mouth- 
opening of the esophagus must be looked for on the ventral surface 
‘of the vertebrate brain in the region of the pituitary body or hypo- 
Phyeis, and on the dorsal side the tube representing the azophagus 
must be continuous with a largo cephalicaily dilated tube, which 
‘ought to pags into « small canal, to run along the length of the body 
and terminate in the anus, 

‘This is exactly what is found in the vertebrate, for the infun- 
dibular tube passes into the third ventricle of the brain, which forms, 
with the other ventricles of the brain, the large dilated cephalic 
Portion of the so-called nerve tube, and at the junction of the medulla 
oblongata and spinal cord, this dilated anterior part passes into the 


animal is regarded as not having been tured « ov 

‘clusion that the infundibulum was the origina 

| immediately to the further conclusion that the veutricles af the verte- 
| berate brain represent the original cophalic stomnac! 

| canal of the spinal cord the straight intestine of the arthropod ancestor, 





ie | 
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For the first time a logical, straightforward explanation is thus 
given of the peculiarities of the tube of the central nervous system, 
with its extraordinary termination in the anus in the embryo, its 
smalInoss in the spinal cord, its largencas in the brain region, and its 
offehoot to the ventral side of the brain as the infundibular channel, 
Tt is eo clear that, if the infundibular tube be looked on as the eld 
cesophagus, then its lining epithelium is the lining of that asophagus ; 
and the fact that this lining epithelium is continuons with that of 
the thinl ventricle, and so with the lining of the whole nerve-tube, 
must be taken into account and not entirely ignored ox has hitherto 
been the case, Tf, then, we look at the central nervous system of 
the vertebrate in the light of the central nervous system of the 
arthropod without turning the animal over, we are led immediately 
to the conclusion that what has hitherto been called the vertebrate 
nervous system is in reality composed of two parts, viz, a nervous 
part comparable in all respects with that of the arthropod ancestor, 
which has grown over and included into itself, to a groater or less 
extent, a tubular part comparable in all respects with the alimentary 
canal of the aforesaid ancestor. If this conclusion is correct, it is 
entirely wrong to speak of the vertebrate central nervous system a3 
being tubular, for the tube does not belong to the nervous system, 
‘but was originally a simple epithelial tube, such as characterizes the 
«esophagus, cephalic stomach, and straight intestine of the arthropod. 

Here, then, is the crux of the position—either the so-called 
nervous tube of the vertebrate is composed of two separate factors, 
consisting of a trac non-tubular nervous system and a non-nervous 
epithelial tube, these two elements having become closely connected 
together; or it is composed of one factor, an epithelial tube which 
constitutes the nervous system, its elements being all nervous 
elements. 

If this latter hypothesis be accepted, then it is necessary to 
explain why parts of that tube, such as the roof of the fourth 
ventricle, the choroid plexuses of the various ventricles, which are 
parts of the original roof inserted into the ventricles, are not com- 
posed of nervous material, but form simple single-layered epithelial 
sheets, which by no possibility can be included among functional 
nervous structures, The upholders of this hypothesis cau only 
explain the nature of these thin epithelial parts of the nervous tube 
in one of two ways; either the tube was originally formed of nervous 
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material throughout, and for some reason parte of it have lost their 
nervous function and thinned down; or clse these thin epithelial 
parts are on their way to become nervous material, are still in an 
embryonig condition, and are of the nature of epiblast-opitheliam, 
from which the central nervous system originally arose, 

‘The first oxplanation is said to be supported hy embryology, for 
at first the nerve-tube is formed in a uniform manner, and then 
later, parts of the roof appear to thin out and go form the thin epi- 
thelial parts, If this were the right explanation, then it ought to 
‘bo found that in the lowest vertebrates there is greater evidence of 
a uniformly nervous tube than in the higher members of the group: 
while conversely, if, on the contrary, as we descend the vertebrate 
phylum, it is found that more and more of the tube presents the 
appearance of a single layer of epithelium, and the nervous material 
is limited more and more to certain parts of that tube, then the 
evidonce is strong that the tubular character of the central nervous 
system is not due to an original nervous tube, but to a non-nervous 
epithelial tube with which the original nervous system has become 
closely connected, 

The comparison of the brain region of the different groups of 
vertebrates (Fig. 19) is moat instructive, for it domonstrates in the 
most conclusive manner how the roof of the nervous tube in that 
region loses more and more its nervous character, and takes on the 

of a simple epithelial tube, as we descend lower and 
lower; until at last, in the brain of Ammoccetes, as represented in 
the figures, the whole of the brain-roof, from the mgion of the 
pineal eye to the commencement of the spinal cord, is composed of 
fold upon fold of a thin epithelial membrane forming an epithelial 
bag, which is constricted in only one place, where the fourth cranial 
nerve crosses over it. 

Further, the brain of Ammocootes (Fig. 20) shows clearly not only 
that it is composed of two parts, an epithelial tube @ nervous: 
‘system, but also that tho nerre-massea are arranged sau 


te as part of the 
‘contral nervous system, but was originally independent of the central 
nervous system, and has been invaded by it, 
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Fig. 19—Comranisox ov Vewtianarn Bnacss. 


OB, ceeebolium ; PY, pituitary body; PN,, pineal body; C. STR, corpus striata ¢ 
G.ILB,, right ganglion buboaulie. 2, olfactory; ZF, eptle nerves. 





Fis. 20. — Bes ov 
Asnuvcarrss, 


‘As ilorsal view: 3, tato- 
ral view; €, vontral 
view. 
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‘The second explanation is hardly worth serious consideration, for 
it supposes that the nervous system, for no possible reason, was laid 
down in its most important parts—the brain-rogion—as an opithelial 
tube with latent potential nervous functions; that even up to the 
highest vertebrate yet evolved these nervous functions are still in 
abeyance over the whole of the choroid plexuses and the roof of the 
fourth ventricle, Further, it supposes that this prophetic epithelial 
tube originally developed into trae nervous material only in certain 
parts, and that these parts, curiously enongh, formed a nervous 
system absolutely comparable to that of the arthropod, while the 
dormant prophetic epithelial part was formed so as just to mimic, 
in relation to the nervous part, the alimentary canal of that same 


The mere facts of the case are sufficient to show the glaring 
absurdity of such an explanation, This is not the way Nature works ; 
it i not consiatent with natural selection to suppose that in a low 
form nervous material can be laid down as non-nervous epithelial 
material in order to provide in some future ages for the great increase 
in the nervons system. 

Every method of investigation points to the same conclusion, 
‘whether the method is embryological, anatomical, or pathological. 

First, take the embryological evidence. On the ground that the 
individyal development reproduces to a certain extent the phylo- 
genetic development, the peculiarities of the formation of the central 
nervous system in the vertebrate embryo ought to receive an appro- 
priate explanation in any theory of phylogenctic development. 
Hitherto such explanation has been totally lacking; any suggestion 
of the manner in which a tubular nervous system may have been 
formed takes no account whatever of the differences between different 
parts of the tube; its dilated cephalic end with its infundibular 
projection ventrally, its small straight spinal part, and its termination 
in the anus, My theory, on the other hand, is in perfect harmony 
with the embryological history, and explains it point by point. 

From the yery first origin of the central nervous system there 
is evidence of two structuree—the one nervous, and the other an 
epithelial surface-layer which ultimately forms a tube; this was 
first described by Scott in Petromyzon, and later by Assheton in the 
frog. In the latter case the external epithelial r is pigmented, 
while the underlying nervous layer contains no pigment; a marked 
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and conspicuous demarcation exists, therefore, between the two layers 
from the very beginning, and it is casy to trace the subsequent fate 
of the two layers owing to this difference of pigmentation, ‘The pig- 
mented cells form the lining cells of the central canal, and becoming 
elongated, stretch out between the cells of the nervous layer; while 
the latter, on their side, invade and press between the pigmented 
cells, In this ease, owing to the pigmentation of the epithelial layer, 
embryology pointe out in the clearest possible manner how the 
central nervous system of the vertebrate is composed of two strac- 
tares—an epithelial non-nervous tube, on the outside of which the 
central nervous system was originally gréuped; how, as develop- 
ment proceeds, the elements of these two structures invade each 
other, until at last they become so involved together as to give rise 
to the conception that we are dealing with one single nerve tube, 
It is impossible for embryology to give a clearer clue to the past 
history than it does in this case, for it actually shows, step by step, 
how the amalgamation between the central nervous system and the 
old alimentary canal took place. 

Further, consider the shape of the tube when it is first formed, 
how extraordinary and significant that is, It consists of a simple 
dilated anterior ond leading into a straight tube, the lumen of which 
is much langer than that of the ultimate spinal canal, and terminates 
by way of the neurenteric canal in the anus. 

Why should the tubo take this peculiar shape at its first forma- 
tion? No explanation is given or suggested in any text-book of 
embryology, and yet it is e0 natural, eo eimple: it is simply the shape 
‘of the invertebrate alimentary canal with its cephalic stomach and 
‘straight intestine ending in the anus, Again embryology indicates 
‘most unmistakably the past history of the mee, How are the 
nervous elements grouped round this tabe when it is first formed ? 
Here embryology shows that a striking difference exists between the 
art of the tube which forms the spinal cord and the dilated cephalic 
part, Fig. 21, A Q), represents the relation between the m 


this stage 
the nervous material in the spinal cord lies laterally and ventrally 
to this tube, and at a very early stage the white anterior commissure 
‘is formed, joining together these two Interal masses; as yet there is 
‘No sign of any posterior fissure, the tube with its open lumen extends 
‘ight to the dorsal surface. : 
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The interpretation of this stage is thatin the invertebrate ancestor 
the nerve-masses were situated laterally and ventrally to the 
epithelial tube, and were connected together by commissures on the 
ventral side of the tube (Fig. 21, A (1)); in other words, the chain of 
ventral ganglia and their transverse commissures Lying just ventrally 
to the intestine, which are so charseteristic of the arthropod nervous 
system, is represented at this stage. 

Subsequently, by the growth dorsalwards of nervous material to 
fort the posterior columns, the original epithelial tube is compressed 
dorsally and laterally to such an extent that those parts lose all signs 
of lamex, the one beconting the posterior fissure and the others the 

4 


2 @ 


Pic. 21.—A, Miermap oy Vonsarion or mim Vanrmpnarn Sivan Conp ynox mn 
Veewraan Cans or Gaxuuia ax ros Iyresrixs OF an AnTHKOYOD, HELne- 
SENTKD IN 1; B, Merwop or Forxanox oy vax Vexvenuare MEDUGLA 
Ot.oneatA ynom THR IxvisA-csormoran Gaxouis axp rie Ceritanic 
SROMACH OF AX ARTHEROFOD, 


sulstentia gelatinosa Rolandi on each aide. The original tube is thus 
reduced to a small canal formed by its ventral portion only (Fig, 21, 
A(3)). In this way the spinal cord is formed, and the walls of the 
original epithelial tube are finally visible only as the lining of the 
central canal (Fig. 21, A (4)), 

When we pase to the brain-region, to the anterior dilated 
yertion of the tube, embryology tells a different story, Here, as in 
the spinal cord, the nervous maages are grouped at firat laterally and 
ventrally to the epithelial tube, as is seen in Fig. 21, B (2), but owing 
to the large size of its Inmen here, the nervous material is nob 
able to enclose it completely, as in the case of the spinal cond; 
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consequently there is no posterior fissure formed ; but, on the contrary, 
the dorsal roof, not enclosed by the nerve-masses, remains epithelial, 
and so forms the membranous roof of the fourth ventricle and of the 
other ventricles of the brain (Fig. 21, B (3)). In the higher animals, 
owing to the development of the cerebrum and cerebellum, this 
membranous roof becomes pushed into the Larger brain cavity, and 
thus forms the choroid ploxuses of the third and lateral ventricles, 
In the lower vertebrates, as in Ammocestes and the Dipnoi, it still 
remaing as a dorsal epithelial roof and forms a most striking 
obaracteristic of such brains. 

Tn this part of the nervous system, then, the nervous material is 
all grouped in its original position on the ventral side of the tube ; 
and yet it is the same nervous material as that of the spinal cord, 
all the elements are there, giving origin here to the segmental cranial 
nerves just ax lower down they give rise to the segmental spinal 
nerves, connecting together the separate segments each with the other 
and all with the higher brain-centres—the supra-infundibular eentres 
—just as they do in the spinal region. 

Why should there be this striking difference between the 
formation of the infra-infundibular region of the brain and that of 
the spinal cord? Do the advocates of the origin of vertebrates from 
Balanoglossus give the slightest reason for it? They claim that thoir 
view also provides a tubular nervous system for the vertebrate, but 
give not tho slightest sign or indication as to why the nervous 
material should be grouped entirely on the ventral side of on 
‘epithelial tube in the infra-infundibular region and yet surround 
it in the spinal cord region, And the explanation is so natural, 
0 simple: embryology does its very best to tell us the past history 
‘of the ruce, if only we look af it the right way. 

‘The infra-infundibular nervous mass is naturally confined to the 
ventral side of the opithelial tube, because it represents the infra- 
cesophageal ganglia, situated as they are on the ventral side of the 
cephalic stomach, and, owing to the size of the stomach, they could 
‘not enolose it by dorsal growth, as they do in the case of the forma- 
tion of the spinal cord (Fig. 21, B (1), Still theae nervous masses 
have grown dorsalwarde, have commenced to involve the walls of 
‘the cophalic stomach oven in the lowest vertebrate, as is ser 
Amimoeetes, in which animal a ventral portion of the epithelial 
Tag has boon evidently compressed and its lumen finally obliterated 
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by the growth of the morve-masses on each side of it. Throughout 
the whole vertebrate kingdom this obliterated portion still leaves 
its mark as the rapid or seam, 
which is so characteristic of 
the infra-infundibalar portion 

of the brain. 
Here, again, it is secon how 
simple is the explanation of a 
peculiarity which has always 
puzzled anatomists —why 
should there be this seam in 
the infra-infundibular portion 
of the brain and not in the 
suprainfundibalar or in the 
spinal cord? The correspond- 
ing compression in the upper 
brain-region forme the lateral 
ventricles, as is seen in the 
accompanying figare of the 
brain of Ammocortes (Fig, 22), 
In yet another instance it is 
a soon how markedly the nervous 
Pee bamee Accor manes arw ireayed (2 hs 
GF, manheksviga, oranines; J, olfactory. “AM® position with respect to 
Hiorves; Lv. lateral vontrictes: gl, glan- the central tube as are the 
dolar tissue which fills up the cmnial nerve ganglia with respect to 
arity. the intestinal tube in the case 
of the invertebrate. Thus in birds a portion of the spinal cord 
in the lumbo-sacral region presents a very different appearance 
from the rest of the eord; it is 
known as the rhomboidal sinus, 
and a section of the eord of an 
~ adult pigeon across this region is 
given in Fig, 23. As is seen, the 
=i nervous portions are entirely con- 
Fio. 28,—Sweox Tmovan Reoevornat fined to two masses connected 
Pas ws eat. together by the white anterior 
commissures which are situated Interally and ventrally to a 
median gelatinous mass; the small central canal is visible and 
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the whole dorsal area of the cord is taken up by a peculiar non- 
nervous wedge-shaped mass of tissue. At ite first formation this 
portion of the cord is formed exactly in the same manner as the reat 
of the cord; instead, howover, of the nervous material invading the 
dorsal part of the tube bo form the posterior fissure, it has been from 
some cause unable to do so, the walls of the original non-nervous 
tube have become thickened dorsally, been transformed into this 
peculiar tissue, and so caused the peculiar appearance of the cord 
here. The nervous parts have not suffered in their development ; 
the mechanism for walking in the bird is as well developed as in 
any other animal ; their position only is difforent, for they still retain 
‘the original ventro-lateral position, but the non-nervous tube, the 
nains of the old intestine, has undergone a peculiar gelatinous 

tion just where it has remained free from invasion by the 


“nervous tissue, 

- Throughout the whole of that part of the nervous system which 
es origin to the cruninl and spinal segmental nerves, the ovidence 
absolutely uniform that the nervous material was originally 

d bilaterally and ventrally on each side of the central tube, 
in the same way as the nerve-masses of the infra-cssophageal 


ch and straight intestine of the arthropod, But, in addition, we 
the 
quadrigemina and the ene, situated on the dorsal side 


and cranial segmental nerves. How is the presence of these 
masses to be explained on the supposition that the dilated 

part of the nerve-tube was originally the cephalic stomach 
arthropod ancestor? The noe! hemispheres are simple 


Wha dificulty Mea rather in Uhe position of the oerebellum and 
orpora quadrigemina, and the solution is as simple as it is 


‘us again turn to embryology and see what help it gives In 
ebrates the dilated anterior portion of the nerve-tube does not, 
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as if grows, increase in size uniformly, but a constriction appears on 
its dorsal surface at one particular place, so aa to divide it into an 
anterior and posterior vesicle ; then the latter becomes divided into 
two portions by a second constriction, In this way three cerebral 
vesicles are formed; theso three primary cerebral vesicles indicate 
the region of the fore-brain, mid-brain, and hind-brain respectively. 
Subsequently the first cerebral vesicle becomes divided into two to 
form the prosencophalon and thalamencephalon, while the third 
cerebral vesicle is also divided into two to form the region of the 
cerebellum and medulla oblongata, 

‘These constrictions are in the position of commissural bands of 
nervous matter; of these the limiting nervous strands between the 
thalamencephalon and mesencephalon and between the mesencephalon 
and the hind-brain are of primary importance. The first of these 
commixsnral bands is in the position of the posterior commixsxure 
connecting the two optic thalami. In close connection with this are 
found, on the mid-dorsal region, the two pineal eyes with their optic 
ganglia, the so-called ganglia hebenule. From these ganglia a 
peculiar tract of fibre, known a8 Meynert's bundle, passes on each 
side to the ventral infra-infondibular portion of the brain. In other 
words, the first constriction of the dilated tube is due to the presence 
and growth of nervous material in connection with the median pineal 
eyes. Here in precisely the same spot, as will be fully explained 
in the next chapter, there existed in the arthropod ancestor a pair 
‘of median eyes situated dorsally to the cephalic stomach, the pre- 
existence of which explains the reason for the first constriction. 

The second primary constriction separating the mid-brain from 
the hind-brain is still more interesting, for it is coincident with the 
position of the trochlear or fourth cranial nerve. In all vertebrates 
without exception this nerve takes an extraordinary course; all other 
nerves, whether cranial or spinal, pass ventralwards to reach their 
destination. This nerve pasees dorsalwards, crosses its fellow mid- 
dorsally in the valve of Vicussens, where the roof of the brain ia 
thin, and then passes ont to supply the superior oblique muscle of the 
eye of the opposite side, The two nerves form an arch conetricting 
tho dilaved tube at this place, In the lowest vertebrate (Ammocates) 
the constriction formed by this nerve-pair is evident not only in the 
embryonic condition as in other vertebrates, but during the whole 
larval stage. As Fig, 20, A and B, shows, the whole of the dorsal 
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region of the brain up to the region of the pineal eye and ganglion 
Aatenule: is one large membranous bag, except for the single con- 
striction where the fourth nerve on cach side crosses over. The 
explanation of this peculiarity is given in Chapter VI1., and follows 
simply from the facts of the arrangement of that musculature in the 
svorpion-group which gave rise to the eye-muscles of the vertebrate. 

Tn Ammocestes both cerebellum and posterior corpora quad- 
rigemina can hardly be said to exist, but upon transformation a 
growth of nervous material takes place in this region, and it is seen 
that this commencing cerebellum and the corpors quadrigemina arise 
from tissue that is present in Ammocwtes along the course of the 
fourth nerve. 

Here, then, again Embryology does its beat to tell us how the 
vertebrate arose. The formation of the two primary constrictions 
in tho dilated anterior vesicle whereby the brain is divided into 
fore-brain, inid-brain, and hind-brain is simply the representation 
ontogenetically of the two nerve-tracts which crossed over the 
cephalic stomach in the prevertebrate stage, in consequence of 
the mid-dorsal position of the pineal eyes and of the insertion of 
the original superior oblique muscles. 

The subsequent constriction by which the prosencephalon is 
separated from the thalamencephalon is in the position of the 
anterior commissure, that commissure which connects the two supra- 
infandibular nerve-masses, and is one of the first-formed commis 
sures in every vertebrate. This naturally is simply the commissure 
between the two supra-csophageal ganglia; anterior to it, in the 
middle line, equally naturally, the anterior end of the old stomach 
wall still exists as the /amina terminalis. 

‘The other division in the hind-brain region, which separates the 
‘region of the cerebellum from the medulla oblongata, is due to the 
growth of the cerebellum, and indicates ite posterior limit, In such 
an animal as the lamprey, where the cerebellum is only commencing, 
‘this constriction does not occur in the embryo. 

From such simple beginnings ax are seen in Ammocortes, the 
higher forms of brain have been evolved, to culminate in that of mn, 
in which the massive cerebrum and cerebellum conceals all sign of 
the dorsal membranous roof, those parts of the simple epithelial tube 
which still remain being tucked away into the cavities to form the 
various choroid plexuses, 


SURE St dixy ry 
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Tn the whole evolution from the brain of Ammocotes to that of 
man, the same process ig plainly visible, viz. growth and extension 
of nervous material over the epithelial tube; extension dorsally and 
posteriorly of the supra-infundibular nervous masses (as seen in 
Fig. 19), combined with a dorsal growth of parts of the infra- 
infundibular nervous masses to form the cerebellam and posterior 
corpora quadrigemina. 

Especially instructive is the formation of the cerebellum, Tt 
consists at firs of a small mass of nervous tissue accompanying the 

fourth nerve, then by the growth of that mass 
surrounding and constricting a fold of the 
membranous roof, the worm of the cerebellum 
is formed, as in the dog-fish. This very con- 
striction causes the membrane to be thrown 
into a Jateral fold on cach side, as seen in 
Fig. 24, and in the dog-fish the nervous material 
on each side, known as the fimbrie, is alroaly 
commencing to grow from the ventral mass of 
the medulla oblongata to surround these lateral 
Fro, a4, — CxarF- membranous folds. ‘These fimnbriw develop more 
ts worm of orobet. 8d tore in higher forms, and thus form the 
jum; 1¥., mombea. cerebellar hemispheres. 
nous roof of fourth Not only does comparative anatomy confirm 
iS apr perarane the teachings of embryology, but also pathology 
nous folds on exch gives its quota in the same direction. 
side, ‘Through these One of the striking facts about malforma- 
rep rps ele tions and disease of the contral nervous system 
is the frequency of cystic formations; spina 
bifida is « well-known instance. These cysts are merely epithelial 
non-nervous cysts formed from the epithelium of the central canal, 
difficult to understand if the whole nerve tube is one and ontirely 
nervous, either actually or potentially, but natural and easy if we 
are really dealing with a simple epithelial tube on the outside of 
which the nervous material was originally grouped, The cystic 
formation belongs naturally enough to this tube, not to the nervous 
system, 

Again, where animals such as lizards have grown a new tail, 
owing to the breaking off of the original one, it is found that the 
Central canal extends into this new tail for some distance, but not 
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the nervous material surrounding it; all the nerves supplying the 
new tail arise from the nninjured spinal cord above, the central 
canal with its lining layer of epithelial cells alone grows into the 
new-formed appendage. 

‘To all intents and purposes the same thing is seen in the termi- 
nation of the spinal cord in a bird-embryo; more and more, as the 
end of the tail is approached, doos the nervous matter of the spinal 
cord grow less and less, until at last a naked central canal with 
its lining epithelium is alone left to represent the so-called nerve- 
tube, 


All these différent methods of investigation lead irresistibly to 
the one conclusion that the tubular nature of the central nervous 
system has been caused by the central nervous system enclosing to a 
Greater or less extent a pre-existing, non-nervous, epithelial tube, 

‘This must always be borne strictly in mind. The problem, there- 
fore, which presents iteelf is the comparison of these two factors 
separately, in order to find out the relationship of the vertebrate to 
the invertebrate. The nervous system without the tube must be 
compared to other nervous systems, and the tabe must be considered 
apart from the nervous aystem, 


Tus Princtrn® ov CONCENTRATION AND CEPHALIZATION. 


‘The central nervons system of the vertebrate resembles that of 
all the Appendiculata in the fuct that it is composed of segments 
joined together which give origin to segmental nerves. ‘There is, 
however, a great difference between the two systems: the division 
into separate segments is not obvious to the eye in the vertebrate 
nervous system, while in the invertebrate we can see that it is 
composed of a series of separate pairs of ganglia joined together 
longitudinally by nervous strands known as connectives and trans- 
versely by the nerve-commissures. Such a simple segmented system 
see in the segmented worms, and in the lower arthropods, such 

no great advance has been made on that of the annelid, 
Tidis higher forms, however, a greater and greater tendency to fusion 
of separate ganglia exists, especially in the head-region, so that the 
infra-wsophageal ganglia, which, in the lower forms are as separate 
‘as those of the ventral chain, in the higher forms are fused together 
to form a single nervous mass. 
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‘This is the great characteristic of the advancement of the central 
horyous system among the Invertebrata, its concentration in the 
‘region of the head. It may be called the principle of cephalization, 
and is characteristic not only of higher organization in a group, but 
‘also of the adult as distinguished from the larval form. Thus in the 
‘imago greater concentration is found than in the caterpillar, 

“The segmented annelid type of nervous system consists of a 
supra-cesophageal ganglion, composed of the fused ganglia belonging 
etree at consaue oa eones chain of separste 

With the concentration and modification around the 
Beet Yat istics ncbisice Loviesdton, Givendas te form SVG 
for prehension and mastication of food, a corresponding concentra- 
‘tion and fusion of the ganglia belonging to these segments takes 
place, so that finally, in the higher annelids, and in most of the great 
arthropod group, a fusion of a number of the most anterior ganglia 
has taken place to form the infra-cosophageal ganglion-mass, 

‘The infra-wsophageal ganglia which are the first to fuse are 
those which supply the moat anterior portion of the animal with 
nerves, and include always those anterior appendages which are 
modified for mastication purposes. To this part the name prosonut 
has been given; in many caves it forms a well-dofined, distinct 
‘portion of the animal, 

Sneeeeding this prosoma or masticatory region, there oceurs in 
all gill-bearing arthropods a respiratory region, in many cases more 
vor less distinetly defined, which has received the name of mesusome. 
‘The rest of the body is called the metasoma, 


hich consist of three groups: prosomatic, mesosomatic, and meta- 


somatic ganglia, 

‘The infra-cesopbageal ganglion-mass, then, in most of the Arthro- 
“pola unay be spoken of as formed by the fusion of the prosomatic or 
mouth-ganglis, the mesogomatic and metazomatic remaining ae 
and distinct, The number of ganglia which have fused may be 
observed by examination of the embryo, in which it is easy to see 
indications of the individual ganglia or wewromervs, although all 
guch indication has disappeared in the adult; thus the infra-ceso- 
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phageal ganglia of the cray-fish have been shown to he constituted 
of six prosomatic ganglia. 

In Fig. 25 L give figures of the central nervous system (with tho 
exception of the abdominal or metasomatic ganglia) of Branchipns, 
Astacus, Limulus, Scorpio, Androctonus, Tholyphonus, and Ammo- 
eetes. In all the figures the supra-cesophageal ganglia are lined 
horizontally, and their nerves shown, viz, optic (lateral eyes (II) and 
median eyes (I1’)), olfactory (1) (first antennm, carmerostome, nose) ; 
then come the prosomatic ganglia (dotted), with their nerves (A) 
supplying the month parts, and the second antenne or chelicera: ; 
then the mesosomatic (lined horizontally), with their nerves (B) 
supplying respiratory appendages. These figures show that the con- 
centrated brain mass around the esophagus of an arthropod which 
has arrived at the stage of Aatacus, is represented by the eupra- 
asophegeal ganglia and the fused prosomatic ganglia, 

The next stage in the evolution of the brain is aeen in the 
gradual in lusion of the mesosomatic ganglia, one after the other, 
into the infra-msophageal mass of the already fused prosomatic 
ganglia. With this fusion is associated the loss of locomotion in 
these mesosomatic appendages, and their entire subservience to the 
function of respirution. Dana urges that cephalization is u conse- 
quence of functional alteration in the appendages, from organs of 
locomotion to those of mastication and respiration. Whether this be 
true or not, it is certainly a fact that in Limulus, the ganglion 
supplying the first mesosomatic appendage has fused with the 
prosomatic, infra-cesophngeal mass. It is also a fact that the proso- 
matic appendages are the organs of mastication, their basal parts 
being arranged round the mouth so as to act as foot-jnws, while the 
mesosomatic appendages, though still free to move, have been 
reduced to such an extent a9 to consist mainly of their basal parts, 
which are all respimtory in function, except in the case of the first 
pair, where they carry the terminal ducts of the genital organs. In 
the next stage, that, of the scorpiou, in which the mesosomatic 
appendages have lost all power of free locomotion, and have become 
internal branchiw, another mesosomatic ganglion has fused with the 


~ brain mass, while in Androctonns two of the branchial mesosomatic 


tem: 


ganglia have fused; and finally, in Thelyphonus and Phrynus, all 
‘the mesosomatio ganglia have coalesced with the fused prosomatic 
ganglia, while the metasnmatie ganglia have themselves fused 
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es Sle region to form what is known os the caudal 


Ii inn ht is ye nf a cm! of 
thre parts—(1) the fused supra-cesophagenl ganglia, (2) the fused 

prosomatic ganglia, and (3) the fused mesosomatic ganglia, Such a 
brain is strictly homologous with the vertebrate brain, which also is 
built up of three parta—(1) the part in front of the notochord, the 
prechordal or supra-infundibular brain, which consists of the.cerebral 
hemispheres, together with the basal and optic ganglia and corre- 
sponds, therefore, to the supra-cesophageal masa, with its olfactory 
and optic divisions lying in front of the sophagus; (2 and 3) the 
epichordal brain, composed of (2) a trigeminal and (3).a vagus divi- 
sion, of which the first corresponds strictly to the fused 
ganglia, and the second to the fused mesosomatic ganglia. Further, 
just as in the embryo of an arthropod it is possible, with more or 
Jess accuracy, to see the number of nenromeres or original ganglia 
which have fused to form the supra- and infra-cesophageal portions 
‘of its brain, so also in the embryo of a vertebrate we are able at 
an early stage to gain an indication, more or less accurate, of the 
number of neuromercs which have built up the vertebrate brain. 
‘The further consideration of these neuromeres, and the evidence they 
afford as to the number of the prosomatic and mesosomatic ganglia 
which have formed the epichordal part of tho vertebrate brain, must 
be left to the chapter on the segmentation of the cranial nerves. 

‘The further continuation of this process of concentration of 
separate segments, together with the fusion of the nervous system 
with the tube of the alimentary canal, leads in the simplest manner 
to the formation of the spinal cord of the vertebrate from the meta- 
somatic ganglia of the ventral chain of the arthropod. 


THe ANTAGONISM werweeN CkeHALIZATION AND ALIMENTATION. 


This concentration of the nervous system in the head-region, 
together with an actual increase in the bulk of the cephalic nervous 
‘masses, constitutes the great principle upon which the law of upward 
‘progress or evolution in the animal kingdom is based, and it illus- 
trates in a striking manner the blind way in which natural selection 
wworks; for, a3 already explained, the central nervous system arose as 
a ring round the mouth, in consequence of which, with the progressive 
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evolution of the animal kingdom, the cesophngus neceasarily piereed 
the central nervous system at the cephalic end. At the same time, 
the vory fact that the evolution was progressive necessitated the 
concentration and increase of the nervous masses in this very same 


region. 

Progress on these lines must result in a crisis, owing to the 
inevitable squeezing out of the food-channel by the increasing nerve- 
mass; and, indeed, the fact that such a crisia had in all probability 
arisen at the time when vertebrates first appeared is apparent when 
we examine the conditions at the present time. 

Those invertebrates whose central nervous system is most con- 
eentrated at the cephalic end belong to the arachnid group, among 
which are included the various living scorpion-like animals, such as 
Thelyphonus, Androctonus, ete. 

‘As already mentioned, the giants of the Palmostracan age were 
Pterygotas, Slimonia, ete., all animals of the acorpion-type—in fact, 
sea-seorpions, Now, all theae 
animals, spiders and scorpions, 
without exoeption, are blood - 
suckers, and in all of them the 
concentrated cephalic mass of ner 
yous material surrounds an cso- 
phagus the calibre of which is so 
small that nothing but a fluid 
pabulum can be taken into the 
alimentary canal; and even for 
that porpose @ special suctorial 
apparatus has in some species 
been formed on the gastric side 
of the csophagus for the purpose 
of drawing blood through this 
exceedingly narrow tube. 


Fio, 28,—Tnaxsyrnex Srertow 
mmoven mie Dnarx or 4 Yorxo 
‘Drrorenoxue. 

A, supre-onophageal ganglia; J, infen 
ersophageal ganglin: AU, oesophagus 


scorpion, is illustrated, and in 


In Fig. 25 this increasing 
antagonism between brain-power 
and alimentation, as we pass from 
such a form as Branchipns to the 
Fig. 26 the relative sizes of the 


esophagus and the brain-mass surrounding it is shown. ‘The section 
shows that the food channel ix surromnded by the white and grey 
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matter of the brain as completely as the central canal of the spinal 
cord of the vertebrate is surrounded by the white and grey nervous 
material, 

‘Truly, at the time when vertebrates first appeared, the direction 
and progress of variation in the Arthropoda was leading, owing to 
tho manner in which the brain was pieroed by the esophagus, to a 
terrible dilemma—either the capacity for taking in food without 
sufficient intelligence to capture it, or intelligence sufficient t capture 
food and no power to consume it. 

Something had to be done—some way had to be found out of this 
difficulty. The atrophy of the brain meant degeneration and the 
raduetion to a lower stage of organization, as is seen in the Tunicata. 
The forther davelopment of the brain necessitated the establish- 
ment of a new method of alimentation and the closure of the old 
esophagus, its vestiges still remaining asx the infandibular canal of 
the vertebrate, meant the enormous upwanl stride of the formation 
of the vertebrate, 

At first sight it might appear too great an assumption even to 
imagine the possibility of the formation of a new gut in an animal so 
highly organized as an arthropod, but a little consideration will, L 
think, show that such is not the case, 

Tn the higher animals we are accustomed to speak of certain 
‘organs as vital and necessary for the further existence of the animal ; 
these are essentially the central nervous system, the respiratory 
‘system, the circulatory system, and the digestive system. Of these 
four vital systems the first cannot be tonched without the chance 
of degeneration ; but that is not the case with the second. The 

from the fish to the amphibian, from the water-breathing 
to the air-breathing animal, has actually taken place, and was effected 
hy the modification of the swim-bladder to form new respiratory 
Tangs; the old respiratory organs—the gills—becoming. 
fanetionless, but still persisting in the embryo as vestiges. The 
heeessity arose in consequence of the passage of the animal from 
water to land, and with this necessity nature found a means of over- 
coming the difficulty ; air-breathing vertebrates arose, and from the 
very fact of their being able to extend over the land-surfaces, 
“ihereased in numbers and developed in complexity in the manner 
already sketched ont, 


For a respiratory system all that is required is an arrangement 
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by means of which blood should be brought to the surface, so as to 
interchange its gases with those of the external medium; and it is 
significant to find that of all vertebrates the Amphibia alone are 
capable of an effective respiration by means of the skin. 

As to the circulatory system, it is exceedingly easily modified. 
An animal such a3 Amphioxus has no heart; in some the heart is 
aystemio, in othors branchial ; in some there are more than one heart; 
in others there are contractile veins in addition to a heart. There 
is no difieulty here in altering and modifying the system according 
to the needs of the individual, 

For a digestive system all that is required is an arrangement for 
the digestion and absorption of food, a mechanism which can arise 
easily if some of the cells of the skin possess digestive power. Now 
Miss Alcock has shown that some of the surface-cells of crustaceans 
secrete a itnid which possesses digestive powers, and she has also 
shown that certain of the cells in the skin of Ammoce:tes possess 
digestive power. 

‘The difficulty, then, of forming a new digestive system in the 
passage from the arthropod to the vertebrate is very much the same 
as the difficulty in forming a now respiratory system in the passage 
from the water-breathing fish to the air-breathing amphibian—o 
change which does not strike us as inconceivable, because we know it 
has taken place, 

‘The whole argument so far leads to the conclusion that vertebrates 
arose from ancient forms of arthropods by the formation of a new 
alimentary canal, and the enclosure of the old canal by the growing 
central nervous system. If this conclusion is true, then it follows 
that we possess a well-defined starting-point from which to compare 
the separate organs of the arthropod with those of the vertebrate, 
and if, in consequence of such working hypothesis, each organ of the 
arthropod is found in the vertebrate in a corresponding position and 
of similar structure, then the truth of the starting-point is proved as 
fully as can possibly be expected by deductive methoda It is, in 
fact, this method of comparative anatomy which has proved the 
descent of man from the ape, the frog from the fish, ete, 

‘Let ts, then, compare all the organs of such a low vertebrate aa 
_Ammoceetes with those of an arthropod of the ancient type. 
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‘Lire Hisrory op rie LAwprey—Nor 4 DrcrNRRare ANIMAL. 


‘The striking peculiarity of the lamprey is its life-history. It 
lives in fresh water, spending a lange portion of its life in the mud 
during the period of ita larval existence; then comes © somewhat 
sudden transformation-stage, characterized, as in the lepidopterous 
larva, by a process of histolysis, by which many of the larval tissues 
are destroyed and new ones formed, with the result that the larval 
lamprey, or Ainmocestes, is transformed into the adult lamprey, or 
Petromyzon. This transformation takes place in August, at all 
events in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and later in the year the 
transformed lamprey migrates to the sea, grows in size and maturity, 
and returns to the river the following spring up to its spawning beds, 
where it spawns and forthwith dies. How long it lives in the Ammo- 
emtes stage is unknown ; I myself have kept some without transfor- 
mation for four years, and probably they live in the rivers louger 
than that before they change from their larval state. It is absolutely 
vertain that very much the longest part of the animal's life is spent 
in the larval stage, and that with the maturity of the sexual organs 
and the production of the fertilized ova the Life of the individual ends, 

Now, the striking point of thie transformation is that it produces 
‘an arimal more nearly comparable with higher vertebrates than is 
the larval form; in other words, the transformation from larva to 
adult is in the direction of upward progress, not of dogencration, 
‘Tt is, therefore, inaccurate to speak of the adult lamprey as 
degenerate from a higher race of fishes represented by its larval form 
—Ammocotes, Its transformation does not resemble that of the 
tunicates, but rather that of the frog, 80 that, just as in the case of 
the twlpole, the peculiarities of its larval form may be expected to 
afford valuable indications of its immediate ancestry. The very 
peculiarities to which attention must especially be paid are those 
discarded at transformation, and, as will be seen, these are essentially 
chametoristic of the invertebrate and are not found in the higher 
vertebrates. In fact, the transformation of the lamprey from the 
Ammocottes to the Potromyzon stage may be described as the casting 
off of many of its ancestral invertebrate characters and the putting 
on of the characteristics of the vertebrate typo. It is this double 
individoality of the lamprey, together with ite long-continned 

_ existence in the larval form, which makes Ammocotes more 
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Lire Hisrory or tue Lamwpnry—nxor a Drcexerate ANIMAL. 


The siviking peculiarity of the lamprey is its Life-history. Tt 
lives in fresh water, spending a large portion of its life in the mud 
ee larval existence; then comes a somewhat 

sudden transformation-stage, characterized, as in the lepidopterous 
Jarva, by a process of histolysis, by which many of the larval tissues 
are destroyed and new ones formed, with the result that the larval 
lamprey, or Ammocectes, is transformed into the adult lamprey, or 
Petromyzon. ‘This transformation takes place in August, st all 
events in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, and later in the year the 
transformed lamprey migrates to the sea, grows in size and maturity, 
and returns to the river the following spring up to its spawning beds, 
where it spawns and forthwith dies, How long it lives in the Ammo- 
costes stage is unknown ; I myself have kept some without transfor- 
mation for four years, and probably they live in the rivers longer 
than that before they change from their larval state. It is absolutely 
certain that very much the longest part of the animal's life is spent 
in the larval stage, and that with the maturity of the sexual organs 
and the production of the fertilized ova the life of the individual ends, 

‘Now, the striking point of this transformation is that it produces 
an animal mero nearly comparable with higher vertebrates than is 
the larval form; in other words, the transformation from larva to 
adult is in the direction of upward progress, not of degeneration, 
Tt is, therefore, inaccurate to speak of the adult lamprey as 
degenerate from a higher race of fishes represented by its larval form 
—Ammocmtes, Its transformation does not resemble that of the 
tunicates, but mther that of the frog, so that, jast asin the case of 
the tapole, the peculiarities of its larval form may be expected to 
afford valuable indications of its immediate ancestry, The very 
peculiarities to which attention must especially be paid are those 
discarded at transformation, and, as will be seen, these ars essentially 
characteristic of the invertebrate and are not found in the higher 
vertebrates. In fact, the transformation of the lamprey from the 
Ammocertes to the Petromyzon stage may be deseribed as the casting 
off of many of its ancestral invertebrate characters and the putting 
on of the characteristics of the vertebrate type, It is this double 
individuality of the lamprey, together with ite long-continued 
existence in the larval form, which makes Ammocotes more 
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Fis. 25.—Coxraniwox or IsvenrennaTe Baarxs rao Buaxcrires 10 
AxunosTes. 
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ered the candal region to form what is known as the caudal 


pam in these animals may be spoken of as composed of 
three parts—(1) the fased supra-cesophageal ganglia, (2) the fused 
progomatic ganglia, and (3) the fused mesosomatic ganglia, Such a 
brain is strictly homologoua with the vertebrate brain, which also is 
built up of three parts—(1) the part in front of the notochord, the 
prechonial or supra-infundibular brain, which consists of the corebral 
hemispheres, together with the basal and optic ganglia and corre- 
sponds, therefore, to the supra-cesophagoal mass, with its 
and optic divisions lying in front of the waophagus; (2 and 3) the 
opichordal brain, composed of (2) a trigeminal and (3) a yagus divi- 
sion, of which the first corresponds strictly to the fused prosomatic 
ganglia, and the second to the fused mesosomatic ganglia. Further, 
jast as in the embryo of an arthropod it is possible, with more or 
Jess accuracy, to see the number of neuromeres or original ganglia 
which have fused to form the supra- and infra-cesophageal portions 
of its brain, so also in the embryo of a vertebrate we are able at 
on early stage to gain an indication, more or less accurate, of the 
namber of neuromeres which have built up the vertebrate brain. 
‘The further consideration of these neuromeres, and the evidence they 
afford as to the number of the prosomatic and mesosomatic ganglia 
which have formed the epichordal part of the vertebrate brain, must 
be left. to the chapter on the segmentation of the cranial nerves, 

The further continuation of this process of concentration of 
separate segments, together with the fusion of the nervous system 
with the tube of the alimontary canal, leada in the simplest manner 
to the formation of the spinal cord of the vertebrate from the meta~ 
somatic ganglia of the ventral chain of the arthropod. 


Tar ANTAGONISM BETWEEN CRPHALIZATION AND ALIMENTATION, 


This concentration of the nervous system in the bead-region, 
together with an actual increase in the balk of the 
masses, constitutes the great principle upon which the | 
progress or evolution in the animal kingdom is base 
trates in a striking manner the blind way in 
works; for, as almady explained, the central nervous system arose ag 
a ring round the mouth, in consequence of which, with the progressive 
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A review of the animal kingdom as «whole loads to the conclusion that the 
upward development of animals from an original colenterate stock, in which 
‘the central norvous xystom consists of a ring of nervous material surrounding 
the mouth, has led, in consequence of the elaboration of the central nervous 
system, to a genoral plan among the higher gronps of invertebrates in the topo- 
graphical: of the important organs. ‘I'he mouth ie situated vontrally, 
‘and leads by means of the esophagus into an alimentary canal which is situated 


‘the vertebrate and that of the higher invertebrates, of so striking # character as 
to compel one school of anatomists to attempt the derivation of yartebrates 
from annelids, Now, the central norvous system of vertebrates forms a hollow 
‘tube, and a diverticulum of this hollow tubo, known as the infundibulum, passes 
to the ventral surface of the brain in the very position whers the maophayns 
would have been if that brain had belonged to on annelid or an arthropod, 
This school of onatomists therefore concluded that this infundibular tube 
rupresonted the original invertebrate owophagus which had become closed and 
no longer opened into the alimentary canal owing to the formation of a new 
mouth in the vertebrate. As, however, the alimentary canal of the vertebrate 
ix vontral te the contral nervous system, and not dorsal, as in the invertebrate, 
it follows that the remains of the oriyinal invertebrate mouth inte which the 
oxsophagus (in the vertebrate the infundibular tube) must have opened must be 
soarchod for on the dorsal side of the vortobrate; and +o the thoory was put 
forward that the vertebrate had arisen from the anuelid by the reversal of 
surfaces, the tack of the one animal becoming the front of the other. 

‘The difficaltios in the way of wecopting such reversal of surfaces have proved 
insuperable, and another school has arisen which suggests that evolution hax 
‘throughout procended on two lines, the one forming groups of animals in which 
the central nervous aystom it pierced by the food-channel and the gut therefore 
Tins dorsally to it, the other in which the contral norvous systom always lies 
dorsally to the alimentary canal and i not plereed hy it. In both cass the 
highost prodaota of the evolution hare become markedly seymonted animale, in 
the former, aunclids and orthropods; in the latter, vertebrates. The only 
evidionce on which such theory is hased ix the existence of low forms of animals, 
Known as the Bntorepneusta, the beat known oxumple of which ia called 
Balanoglossus; they are looked upon ws aberrant unnelid forms by many 
obsereers. 

This theory docs not attempt to explain the peculiarities of the tube of the 
vertobrate central nervour system, or to account for the extraordinary resemblance 
between tho structure and arrungemont of the central nervous «yxtems of 
vertebrates and of the highest invertebrate group. 

Neither of these theories ic satisfactory or has secured universal acceptance. 
‘Vho problem must be considered ontirely anew. What are the guiding principles 
in this investigation ? 
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‘The evolution of animal Lifo on this oarth ean closrly, on the whole, be 
described as a process of upward progress culminating in the highest form— 
‘man ; but it mustalways be romembered that whole groups of animals such as the 
‘Tunieata havo been able to survive owing to a rovers process of degeneration. 

Se iors & eas organ swore Uhan. antes wilek’ lusesnene in voveplanly a 

evolution proceeds, which i the most essntial organ for upward progress, surely 
‘it is tho contral nervous system, expecially that portion of it called the brain. 
‘This consideration points dirvetly to the origin of vertebrates from the most 


apward progres place in animals as a whole, but also in tho tismes them» 
selves a similar evolution is apparent, and the evidence shows that the vertobrato 
thaues resemble moro closely thoso of the arthropod than of any other inverte- 


‘rate (rroup. 
The ovidence of geology points to the same conclusion, for the evidence of 


Dut gare origin both to the modern-day crustaceans and arachnids, The 
‘the rooks further shows that these ancient fishes, when they first 


group, 
that again and again palmontologista have found great diffloulty in determin- 
whether  foetil is » fish or an arthropod. Fortanately, there is still alive 
‘the earth one member of this remarkable group—tho Limulus, or King- 
‘On the vertebrate side tho lowest non-degenerate vertebrate is the 


ae 


Ki 


problems, so that it is meet fortunate for the solution of the ancestry 
‘that Limulus on tho ono side and Ammocertes on the other are 
, 
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“ 
SR Rue wet ecisbicion, There are no trilobites 
‘Val bm rawehiyes and Apus wo possess the nearest approuch to the 
crustaceans, 
» 


living 
Wo all thew different lines of argument point to the origin of 


pees ea ‘to reconsider the position 
who derived vertebrates from annelids by reversing 


Vacs eephabir 

dow nati ageameg paring. omar ores rarest ad 

forma tn thi nbryo » large anterior dilated part of tho neural tube, In the 

‘ortigeypal this cephalic stomach loads tate the straight narrow intestine; in the 
the fourth ventricle leads into the straight narrow canal of tho spinal 


aynlary of the tubular nature of the central nervous 

ie mon that the norvons mattor, which corresponds hit by hit with that of the 
arthropod, hes «urrounded to a greater or loss extont and amalgamated with 
tho tube of tho arthropod alimentary canal, and thus formed the so-called 
contyal nervous ayatem of the vertebrate, 


‘Tho manner in which the nervous material has inyaded the walls of the tube 
ha dearly shows Yoth by the study of the comparative anatomy of the central 
in the rofaate and alas by it desloge inthe embryo. 

Pcttsta theceyfacstba thal ns rclahcnleollzentary onal aa ew formation 
noowaitated by the urgency of the caso, and, indeed, thre was cause for urgency, 
for the gonoral plan of tho ovolution of tho invurtebrate from the coolontorate 
Involved the pierciny of the anterior portion of the central nervous system by the 
amophagus, whilo, at the samo time, upward progros moant brain-dovolopment ; 
+ meant concontration of nervous matter at tho anterior ond 

of the animal, with the revalt that in the highest scorpion and spider-like 
animals the brain-mass has so grown ronna and compressa tho food-tube tht 
nothing bat fluid pabalum can pass throagh into the stomach; the whole group 
have bocorne blood-suckers These kinds of animals—the sea-scorpions—were 
the dominant race when the vertebrates firet appeared: here in the natural com: 
petition among members of the dominant race the difficulty inust have become 
acute, Further upward evolution demanded a larger and larger brain with the 
eumiing consequence of a groater and greater difficulty of food-supply. Nature's 
uistaloe wns rectified and further evolution secured, not by degeneration in the 
brain-rogion, for that means dogmdution not upward progress, but by the 
formation of & new food-channel, in consequence of which the brain was freo 
to develop to its fullest extent, Thus the great and mighty kingdom of the 
‘Vortobrata was evolved with its culminating organism.man—whos massive 
Drain with all ite possibilities could novor have been evolved if he bud still been 
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compelled to pass tho whelo of his food through the narrow csophageal tabo, 
still existent in him as the infundibular tube. This, then, ix the working: 
hypothosis upon which this book is written. If this view ie right, that the 
Vertebrate was formod from the Palmosteacan without any reversal of surfaces, 
Yul Ly the amalgamation of the central nerrous system and alimentary eanal, 
thon it followe that we have various Gxed points of comparison in the central 
nervous systems of the two groups of wnimals from which to search for further 
clues, Itfurthor follows that from such starting-point every organ of importance 
in the body of the arthropod ought to be visible in the correxponding position in 
the vertebrate, either ax a functional or rudimentary organ. ‘The subsequent 
chaptors will deal with this detailed comparison of organs in the arthropod and 
vertebrate reaportively, 





CHAPTER IL 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE ORGANS OF VISION 


Difierent kinds of eye —Sinpl and compound retinas —Upricht and inverted 
rotinas—Median oyes.—Modian or pineal oyo of Ammocates and 
optic ganglia— Comparison with other median eyex—Lateral ayes of Nees 
rates compared with lateral eyes of crustaceans —Poouliarition of the 
lateral eyo of the Inmprey—Mowning of the optic diverticula, — Evolution 
of vertebrate oyes—Sammary. 


Tue Dirrenenr Kinps or Eye, 


Ty all animals the eyes are composed of two parts. 1 A set of 
special sensory cells called the retina. 2. A dioptric apparatus for 


the purpose of forming an image on the sensory cells. The simplest 
eye is formed from a modified patch of the surface-epithelium ; ccr- 
tain of the hypodermal cells, as they are called, elongate, and their 
cuticular surface becomes bulged to form a simple lens, These 
elongated cells form the retinal cells, and are connected with the 
central nervous system by nerve-fibres which constitute an optic 
nerve; the cells themselves may contain pigment, 

The more complicated eyes are modifications of this type for the 
purpose of making both the retina and the dioptric apparatus more 
perfect. According to a very prevalent view, these modifications have 
heen brought about by invaginations of the surface-epitheliam. 
‘Thus if ABCD (Fig, 28) represents a portion of the surface-epithelium, 
the chitinous cuticle being represented by the dark line, with 
the hypodermal cells beneath, and if the part © is modified to form 
an optic sense-plate, then an invagination occurring between A and B 
will throw the retinal sense-cella with the optic nerve further from 
the surface, and the layers B and A between the retina and the source 
of light will be available for the formation of the dioptric apparatus, 
The lens is now formed from the cuticular surface of A, and the 
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hypodermal cells of A elongate to form the layer known by the name 
of corneagen, or vitreogen, the cells of B remaining small and forming 
the pre-retinal layer of cells. The large optic nerve end-cells of the 
retinal layer, ©, take up the position shown in the figure, and their 
enticular surface becomes modified to form rods of varying shape 
called rhabdites, which are attached to the retinal cells. Frequently 
the rhabdites of neighbouring cells form definite groups, cach group 
being called a rhabdome, Whatever shape they take it is invariably 
found that these little rods (bacilli), or rhabdites, are modifications of 
the cuticular eurface of the cells which form the retinal layer. Also, 
a8 must necessarily be the case from the method of formation, the 
optic nerve arises from the nuclear end of the retinal cells, never from 


Pic. 23.—Disonax or Foamarios or ax Urnronr Sierce Rerra, 


the bacillary end, As in the case first mentioned, so in this case, the 
light strikes direct upon the bacillary end of the retinal cells; such 
‘eyes, therefore, are eyes with an upright retina. 

Iv may happen that the part invaginated is the optic sense-plate 
itself, as would be the case if in the former figure, instead of ©, the 
part B was modified to form o sense-plate. This will give rise to 
‘an eye of a character different from the former (Fig. 29), The optic 
nerve-fibres now lic between the source of light and the retinal end- 
‘cells, the layer A as before forms the cuticular lens, and its hypo- 
dermal cells elongate to form the corneagen ; there is no pre-retinal 
Jayer, but, on the contrary, a post-retinal layer, C, called the tapetum, 
and, as is seon, the light passes through the retinal layer to the 
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tapetum. The cuticular surface of the retinal cells forming the rods 
ar bacilli is direeted towards the tapetal layer away from the source of 
light, and the nuclei of the retinal cells are pre-bacillary in position, 
in contradistinction to the upright eye, where they are post-bacillary. 
‘The retinal end-cells ars devoid of pigment, the pigment being in the 
tapetal layer, 

Such an eye, in contradistinction to the former type, is an eye 
with an inverted retine ; but still the same law holds as in the former 
ease—the optic nerve-fibres enter at tho nuclear ends of the cells, 
and the rods are formed from the cuticular surface, 

Tn these eyes the pigmented tapetal layer is believed to act as a 
looking-glass; the dioptric apparatus throws the imago on to its 


F iG, 22.—Diaora oF FouxaTion oy ax Ixvemrep Spirix Ricrixa, 
‘The arrow shows the direction of the source of Light in this at in the preceding figure. 

In both figures tho cuticular rhabdites aro represented by thick black lines, 
shiny surface, from whence it is reflected directly on to the rods, 
which are in close contact with the tapetum. A similar process has 
been suggested in the case of the mammalian lateral eye, with its 
inverted retina, Johnson desoribes the post-retinal pigmented layer 
as being frequently coloured aud shiny, and imagines that it reflects 
the image directly back on to the rods. 

‘Thus we see that eyes can be placed in difforont categories, ¢.7. 
those with an upright retina and those with an inverted retina; also, 
according to the presence or absence of a tapotum, eyes have been 
grouped as tapetal or non-tapetal. All the oyes considered so far 
ars called simple eyes, or ocelli; and o number of ocelli may be 
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contiguous though separate, as in the lateral eyes of the scorpion. 
‘They may, however, come into close contact and form one single, 
large, compound eye. Such ocelli, in a very large number of cases, 
retain each its own dioptric apparatus, and therefore the external 
appearance of the compound eye represents not a single lens, bat a 
large number of faccts, as is seen in the cyes of insects, Owing to 
those differences, eyes have been divided into simple and compound, 
and into fucetted and nou-facetted. 

‘Yet another complication occurs in the formation of eyes, which 
is, perhaps, the most important of all: the retinal portion of the eye, 
instead of consisting of simple retinal cells, with their accompanying 
thabdites, may include within itself a portion of the central nervous 
system. 

‘The ratiouale of such a formation is as follows: The external 

‘of the body is formed by a layer of external epithelial cells 
—the ectodermal cell-layer—and an underlying neural layer, of which 
the latter gives origin to the central nervous system. As development 
proceeds, this central nervous system sinks inwards, leaving as its 
connection with the ectoderm the sensory nerves of the skin. That 
part of the neural layer which underlies the optic plate forms the 
optic ganglion, and when the central nervous system leaves the 
surface to take up ite deeper position, the strand of nerve-fibres 
known as the optic nerve, is left connecting it with the retinal cells 
as seen in Figs, 28,29, It may, however, happen that part of the 
optic ganglion remains at the surface, in close connection with the 
retinal end-cells, when the rest of the central nervous system sinks 
inwards. The retina of such an eye is composed of the combined 
optic ganglion and retinal end-cells ; the strand of nerve-fibres which 
is left as the connection between it and the rest of the brain, which 
is also called the optic nerve, is not a true peripheral nerve, as in 
the first case, but rather a tract of fibres connecting two parts of the 
brain, of which one has remained at the periphery. Such a retina, 
in contradistinction to the first kind, may be called a compound retina. 

‘The optic ganglion, as seen in eyes with a simple retina, consists 
‘of a cortical layer of small, round nervo-cells, and an internal medulla 
of fine nerve-filres, which form a thick network known as *Punct- 
‘substanz,’ or in modern terminology, ‘Neuropil.’ Fibres which pass 
nto this ‘neuropil’ from other parts of the brain connect them 
with the optic ganglion, 
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At the present time, owing to the researches of Golgi, Ramin y 
Cajal, and others, the nervous system is considered to be composed 


with other neurones. The place where these processes come together 
is called a synapse, and the tangle of fine fibres formed at a number 
of synapses forms the * neuropil.” 

‘When, therefore, a compound retina is formed by the amalgama- 
tion of the ectodermal part—the retinal cells proper—with the 
neurodermic part—to which the name ‘retinal ganglion’ may be 

> A 


Pro. 90.—Disunsx or Fomxarox or 43 Urasser Comrocse Reva 


ABCD, as tn Fig. 28 Op. 9. 1. amd Op. 9. 11., two optic ganglia whick combine 
‘to form the retinal gangtios, AL ¢. 
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Further, in precisely the same way as in the case of the simple 
retina, such a compound retina may be upright or inverted. Thus, 
in the lateral eyes of crustaceans and insects, a compound retina of 
this kind is formed, which is upright; while in the vertebrates the 
compound retina of the lateral eyes is inverted. 

‘The compound retina of vertebrates is usually described as com- 
posed of a series of layers, which may be analyzed into their several 


) Betodormic part 


ganglion of retina ) dermi 
Optic norye-cell layer ganglion of optic nerve | #anstion 
‘Layor of eptio nerve fibres 


The difference betwoen the development of theso two types of 
eyo—those with a simple retina and those with a compound retina— 
has led, in the most natural manner, to the conception that the 
retina is developed, in the higher animals, sometimes from the cells of 
the peripheral epidermis, sometimes from the tissue of the brain—two 


modes of development termed by Balfour ‘peripheral’ and ‘cerebral.’ 
An historical survey of the question shows most conclusively that all 
investigators are agreed in ascribing the origin of the simple retina 
to the peripheral method of development, the retina being formed 
from the hypodermal cells by a process of invagination, while the 
cerebral type of development has been described only in the develop- 
ment of the compound retina, The natural conclusion from this fact 
is that, in watching the development of the compound retina, it is 
more difficult to differentiate the layers formed from the epidermal 
retinal cells and those formed from the epidermal optic ganglion- 
‘cells, than in the case of the simple retina, where the latter cells 
withdraw entirely from the surface. This is the conclusion to which 
Patten hos come, and, indeed, judging from the text-book of Kor- 
sohelt and Heider, it is the generally received opinion of the day 
that, as far as the Appendiculata are concerned, the retina, in the 
true sense—the retinal ond-colls, with their cuticular rods,—is formed, 
fn all casea, from the peripheral cells of the hypodermal layer, the 
‘cuticular rods being modifications of the general cuticular surfice 
of the body, The apparent cerebral development of the crustacean 
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retina, as quoted from Bobretsky by Balfour, is therofore in reality 
the development of the retinal ganglion, and not of the retina proper. 

There is, L imagine, a universal belief that the natural mode of 
origin of a sense-organ, such as the eye, must always have been from 
the cells forming the external surface of the animal, and that direct 
origin from the central nervous system is a priori most improbable. 
It is, therefore, a matter of satisfaction to find that the evidence for 
the latter origin as universally broken down, with the single 
exception of the eyes of vertebrates and their degenerated allies; a 
fact which points strungly to the probability that a reconsideration 
of the evidence upon which the present teaching of the origin of the 
vertebrate cye is based will show that here, too, a confusion has 
arisen between that part formed from the epidermal surface and that 
from the optic ganglion. 


Tux Mepian on Pinrat Eves, 


Undoubtedly, in recent times, the most important clue to the 
ancestry of vertebrates has been given by the discovery that the 
so-called pineal gland in the vertebrate brain is all that remains of a 
pair of median or pineal eyes, the existence of which is manifest in 
the earliest vertebrates; so that the vertebrate, when ib first arose, 
possessed a pair of median eyes as well as a pair of lateral eyes. 
‘The ancestor of the vertebrate, therefore, must also baye possessed a 
pair of median eyes as well as a pair of lateral eyes. 

Very instructive, indeed, is the evidence with regard to these 
median eyes, for one of the great characteristics of the ancient 
palmostracan forms is the invariable presence of a pair of median 
eyes a3 well as a pair of Interal eyes, In the living representative of 
euch forms—Limulus—the pair of median cyea (Fig. 5) is well 
shown, and it is significant that here, according to Lankester and 
Bourne, these eyes are already in a condition of degeneration; 80 
also in many of the Palwostraca (Fig. 7) the lateral eyes are the large, 
well-developed eyes, while the median eyes resemble those of Limulus 
in their insignificance. 

We see, then, that in the dominant arthropod race at the time 
when the fishes first appeared, the type of eyes consisted of a pair of 
well-developed Interal eyes and a pair of insignificant, partially 
degenerated, median eyes, Further, according to all palwontologists, 
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in tho best-preserved head-shields of the most ancient fishes, 
especially well seen in the Ostoostraci, in Cephalaspis, Tremataspie, 
Anchonaspis, Keraspis, a pair of large, prominent lateral eyes existed, 
between which, in the mid-line, are seen a pair of small, insignificant 
median eyes. 

The evidence of the rocks, therefore, proves that the pair of 
median eyes which were originally the principal eyes (Hauptaugen), 
had already, in the dominant arthropod group been supplanted by 
a pair of lateral eyes, and had, in consequence, become small and 
insignificant, at the time when vertebrates first appeared. This dwind- 
ling process thus initiated in the arthropod itself has steadily continued 
ever since through the whole development of the vertebrates, with the 
result that, in the highest vertebrates, these median or pineal eyes 
have become converted into the pineal gland with ite ‘ brain-sand,’ 

In the earliest vertebrate these median eyes may have been 
functional ; they certainly were more conspicuous than in later forma, 
Alone among living vertebrates the right median eye of Ammocestos 
is 80 perfect and the skin covering it so transparent that I have 
always felt doubtful whether it may not be of use to the animal, 
especially when one takes into consideration the undeveloped state 
of the lateral eyes in this unimal, hidden as they are under the skin. 
Thus the one living vertebrate which is comparable with these 
extinot fishes is the one in which one of the pineal eyes is most well 
defined, most nearly functional. 

Before passing to the consideration of the structure of the 
median eyes of Ammocortes, it is advisable to see whether these 
median eyes in other animals, such a3 arachnids and crustaceans, 
belong to any particular type of eyes, for then assuredly the median 
eyes of Ammocetes ought to belong to the same type if they ore 
derived from them. 

Tn the specialized crustacean, as in the specialized vertebrate, the 
median eyes have disappeared, at all events in tho adult, but still 
exist in the primitive forms, such as Branchipus, which resemble the 
trilobites in some respects, On the other hand, the median eyes 
have persisted, and are well developed in the arachnids, both 
scorpions and spiders possessing a well-developed pair. The cha- 
‘racteristics of the median eyes must then be especially sought for in 
the arachnid group, 

‘Both scorpions and spiders possess many cyes, of which two are 
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always separate and median in position, while the others form lateral 
groups; all these eyes possess a simple retina and a simple corneal 
lens, Grenacher was the first to point out that in the spiders two 
very distinct types of eye are found, Tn the one the retina is up- 
right; in the other the retina is inverted, and the eye possesses a 
tapetal layer, The distribution of these two types is most suggestive, 
for the inverted retina is always found in the lateral eyes, never in 
the two median eyes; these always possess a simple upright retina, 
Tn the crustaceans, the lateral ayes differ also from the median 
eyes, but not in the same way as in the arachnids; for here both 
types of eye possess an upright retina, but the retina of the lateral 
eyes is compound, while that of the median eyes is simple. In other 
words, the median eyes are in all cases eyes with a simple upright © 
retina and a simple cuticular Jens, while the retina of the lateral 
eyes is compound or may be inverted, according as the animal 
in question possesses crastacean or arachnid affinities, The Taterul 
eye of the vertebrate, possessing, as it does, an inverted compound 
retina, indicates that the vertebrate arose from a stock which was 
neither arachnid nor crustacean, but gave rise to both groups—in fact, 
was a member of the great palwostracan group, What, then, is the 


nature of the median eyes in the vertebrate ? 


‘Tix Mxpian Erzs or Ammocc:res. 


‘The evidence of Ammocostes is so conclusive that I, for one, can- 
not conceive how it is possible for any zoologist to doubt whether 
the parietal organ, as they insist on calling it, had ever been an eyo, 
or rather @ pair of eyes. 

Anyone who examines the head of the larval lamprey will see 
on the dorsal sido, in the median line, first, a somewhat circular orifice 
—the unpaired nasal opening; and then, tailwards to this, a well- 
marked circular spot, where the skin is distinctly more transparent 
than elsewhere This spot coincides in position with the underlying 
dorsal pineal eye, which shines out conspicuously owing to the 
glistening whiteness of its pigment. Upon opening the tiain-case 
the appearance as in Fig. 20 is seen, and the mass of the right ganglion 
Rahenule (GALR.), as it has been called, stands out conspicuously as 
well as the right or dorsal pineal eye (Pn.). Both eye and ganglion 
appear at first sight to be one-sided, but further examination shows 
that a left ganglion Aabenede is present, though much smaller than on 
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the right side. In connection with this is another eye-like ongan—the 
left or ventral pineal eye,—much more aborted, much less like an eye 
than the dorsal one; so also there ave two bundles of peculiar fibres 


Fia. 31,—Oxx: oF 4 Sxaies op Homzonrat. Sronioxs ranovan rue Heap op 
Asnrocurrns, 
Lim, Sapper lip murclor; muc,, muco.cartilage ; n., nose; noc, nasal cartilage; pm., 
pineal eyo and nerve; gir, right ganghon hatenule; sm, somatic 
muscles; cr., membranous wall of cranium; ch., chorold plexus; gi, glandular 
wubstance nnd pigment. filling up brain-case 


called Meynert’s bundles, which connect this region with the infra- 
infundilmlar region of the brain; of these, the right Meynert’s bundle 
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is much larger than the left. This difference between right and left 
indicates a greater degeneration on the left side, and points distinctly 
to a close relationship between the nerve-masses known as ganglia 
habenulee and the median eyes. In my opinion this ganglion is, in 
part, at all events, the optic ganglion of the median eye on each side, 
Ib is built up on the same type as the optic ganglia of invertebrate 


Fro, 82.—Tixe or Actus Lanva, wit Fro. 89,—Pisnar. Exe or Axovoco:rns, 
nim Orne Gaxcniox, warn x Ganglion Habenuler, 

On the right sido the norve end-cella On the Loft side tho eyo is drawn am it 
have boon drawn free from pigment. ‘eppeared in the section. On the right 
side T have removed the pigmont from 
the nerve end-cells, and drawn the eye 
fs, in my opinion, it would appear if 

it wore functional, 
simple eyes, with a cortex of small round cells and a medulla of fine 
nervye-fibres, Into this ganglion, on the right side, there passes a very 
well-defined nerve—tho nerve of the dorsal eye. Tho eye itself with 
its nerve, pn,, and its optic ganglion, g-h.r., is beautifully shown by 
means of o horizontal section through the head of Ammocates 
(Fig. 31). Originally, as described by Scott, the eye stood vertically 
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above its optic ganglion, and presented an appearance remarkably like 
Fig. 32, which represents one of the simple eyes and optic ganglia 
of a larva of Acilius as described by Patten ; then, with the forward 


growth of the upper lip, 
the right pineal eye was 
dmgged forward and its 
nerve pulled horizon- 
tally over the ganglion 
Habenule, For this 
reason the eye, nerve, 
and ganglion am better 
shown in « nearly hori- 
zontal than in o trans~ 
‘verse section. 

‘The optic nerve be- 
longing to this eye is 
mest evident and clearly 
shown in Fig. 31, and in 
the series of consecutive 
sections which follow 
upon this section; no 
doubt ean arise as to 
the structure in ques- 
tion having been the 
nerye of the eye, even 
though, as is possible, it 


ghly 


Vio, 84.—Hortzowrat. Secvios Tamnowam Hnars oy 
Abowcarrns, 19 sow Tin Leer, on VierrRat 
Pure Eve, 

‘Put. lott oF ventral pineal eyo: pr... 
right, of dorsal im me whe 
habennde ; 9.) 


tho left ganglion habenule from the lett pineal 

, strands of merve-fibees connecting tho 

‘ope with ite ganglion, 7A14; Vy, thind 
ventricle: V.0g., ventricle of aqueduct, 


series of horizontal sections as Fig. 31, pny being the last remnant 
of the right, or dorsal, eye, while pn. shows the left, or ventral, eye 
with its connection with the left ganglion habenule, 
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Ina series of sections I have followed the nerve of the right 
eye to its destination, as deseribed in my paper in the 
Journal of Microsopical Science, and lave found that it enters 
the ganglion habenule just ws the nerve to any simple eye 
into its optic ganglion, This nerve, as I bave shown, is a very 
tinct, well-defined nerve, with no admixtare of ganglion-cells or of 


which do not show so well-defined a nerve ax is possessed by 
Ammoceetes, Quite recently Dendy has examined the two median 
eyes in the New Zealand lamprey Geotria australis. In this species 
the second eye is much better defined than in the European lamprey, 
and its connection with the ganglion habenule is more nerve-like. 
Tn neither oye, however, is the nerve go clean cut and isolated as is the 
norve of the dorsal, ot right, eye in the Ammooa:tes stage of Petromy- 
zon Planeri; in both, cells resembling those of the cortex of the 
ganglion habenwle and connective tissues are mixed up with the 
nerve-fibres which pass from each eye to its respective optic ganglion. 


Toe Riont Prsra, Evy or Ammoca:rrs, 


‘The optic fibres of the right median eye of Ammoccetes are con- 
nected with a well-defined retina, the limits of which are defined 
by the white pigment so characteristic of this eye. This pigment is 
apparently calcium phosphate, which still remains as the ‘brain-sand" 
of the human pineal gland. ‘The cells, which are hidden hy this pig- 
ment, were described by me in 1890 as the retinal end-cells with large 
nuclei, In 1893, Studnic¢ka examined them more closely, and con- 
eluded that the retinal cells are of two kinds: the one, nerve end-cells, 
the sensory cells proper; the other, pigmented epithelial cells, which 
surround the senge-cells, The sense-cells may contain some of the 
white pigment, but not so much as the other cells. Similarly, in the 
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toedian eyes of Limulus, Lankester and Bourne find it difficult to 
determine how far the retinal end-cells contain pigment and how far 
that pigment really is in the cells surrounding these nerve end-cells, 

‘The interior of the eye presents the appearance of a cavity in 

shape like a cornucopia, the stalk of which terminates at the place 
where the nerve enters. This cavity is not empty, but the posterior 
part of it is filled with the termination of the nerve end-cells of the 
retina, as pointed out by me and confirmed by Studnigka. These 
terminations are free from pigment, and contain strikingly trans- 
Incent bodies, which I have deseribed in my paper in the Quarterly 
Journal, and called rhabdites, for they preaont the same appearance 
and are situated in the same position as are many of the rhabdites 
on the terminations of the retinal end-cells of arthropod eyes. 
Studnigka has also seen these appearances, and figures them in 
his second paper on the nerve end-cells of the pineal eye of 
Ammocortes. 

Up to this point the following conclusions may be drawn — 

1. Ammocectes possesses a pair of median eyes, just as was the 
case with the most ancient fishes, and with the members of 
the contemporary paleostracan group. 

2. The retina of one of these eyes is well-defined and upright, 
not inverted, and therefore in this respect agrees with that 
‘of all median eyes. 

3. The presence of nerve end-cells, with pigment either in them or 
in cells around them, to the unpigmented ends of which trans- 
lucent bodies resembling rhabdites are attached, is another 
proof that this retina agrees with that of the median eyes of 


arthropods. 

4, The simple nature of the nerve with its termination in an 
optic ganglion closely resembling in structure an arthropod 
optic ganglion, together with Studnigka’s statement that the 
nerve end-cells pass directly into the nerve, points directly 
to the conclusion that this retina is a simple, not a compound, 
retina, and that it therefore in this respect also agrees with 
the retina of all median eyes. 

With respect to this last conclusion, neither L myself nor 
Studnigka have been able to see any definite groups of cells 
between the nerve end-cells and the optic nerve such as a compound 
“toting necessitates, 


G 
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On the other hand, Dendy describes in the New Zealand lamprey, 
Geotria australis, a cavity where the nerve enters into the eye, 
which he calls the atrium. This cavity is distinct from the main 
cavity of the cye, and is separated from it by a mass of cells similar 
in appearance to those of the cortex of the ganglion habenule, In 
these two eyes then, groups of cells, resembling in appearance those 
belonging to an optic ganglion, exist in the eyes themselves, This 
atrium is evidently that part of the central cavity which I bave 
called the handle of the cornucopia in the European lamprey, and 
the very fact that it is separated from the rest of the cantral cavity 
is evidence that we are dealing here with a later stage in the history 
of the pineal eyes than in the case of the Ammocutes of Petromyzon 
Planeri, Taking also into consideration the continuity of the mass 
of small ganglion-cells which surround this atrium with the eells of 
the ganglion haienule by means of the similar cells scattered along 
the course of the nerve, and also bearing in mind the fact already 
stated that in the more degenerate left eye of Ammocestes the cells 
of the ganglion Aabenule extend right up to the eye itself, it seems 
more likely than not that these cells do not represent the original 
optic ganglion of a compound retina, but rather the subscquent 


invasion, by way of the pineal nerve, of ganglion-cells belonging to 
4 portion of the brain. i 
that the presence of th 


the nerve wnd-cel Is. 
eyes of Limulus, 
called by them 
these cells is not, 
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lamprey, and correspond, therefore, more nearly to the Petromyzon 
than to the Ammocestes stage of the European lamprey. 


Tux Drorrerc Arraxarus. 


Besides the retina, all eyes possess a dioptric apparatus. What 
is the evidence as to its nature in these vertebrate median eyes? 
Lankester and Bourne have divided the eyes of scorpions and 


Pio, 35.—Eye ov Actes Lanva. (After Parr.) 
Jy chitinous loos; ¢,, cormeagen; pr., pro-rutinal layer; rh, thabdites ; ret., retinal 
end-cells, 


Limulus into two kinds, monostichous and diplostichous. In the 
first the retinal cells are supposed to give rise to not only rhabdites 
Dnt also the cuticular chitinous lens, so that the eye is one-layered ; 
in the second the lens is formed by « well-marked hypodermal layer, 
in front of the retina, composed of clongated cells, so that these eyes 
are two-layered or diplostichous. The lateral eyes, according to 
them, are all monostichous, but the median eyes are diplostichous. 
‘This distinction is not considered valid by other observers. ‘Thus, 
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as already indicated, Patten looks on all these eyes as three-layered, 
and states that in all cases a corneagen or vitreogen layer exists, 
which gives origin to the lens, For my own part I agree with 
Patten, but we ere not con- 
cerned here with the lateral 
eyes, It is sufficient to note 
that all observers are agreed 
that the median eyes are 
characterized by this well- 
marked cell-layer, the so-called 
vitreous or corneagen layer of 
cells. 
This layer (., Fig. 35) is 
composed of much -: 
i cells of the hypodermal layer, 
Fic, %6—Ern oy Hynvormove Lanya, it each of which the large 
wrt 10 Plomesr oven rux Rerisan nucleus is always situated to- 
Bap -omhLs wards the base of the cell. 
iy obit 5 oo (O15 Pry BO 
“alight eral "mS sfc betocn it ane the 
Patten the cells of the pre- 
retinal layer (pr.). These may be ao few and insignificant as to give 
the impression that tho vitreous layer is immediately adjacent to the 
retina (ret.), 

Let us turn now to the right pineal eye of Ammocmtes (Fig. $7) 
and see what its further structure is, The anterior part of the eye 
is free from pigment, and is composed, as is seen in hematoxylin or 
carmine specimens, of un inner Jayer of nuclei which are frequently 
arranged ina wavy line, From this nucleated layer, strands of tissue, 
frve from nuclei, pass to anterior edgi ie ey 

Tn the horizontal longitudinal sections it is seen that these strands 
are confined to the middle of the eye. On each side of them the 
nuclear layer reaches the periphery, so that if we consider these 
strands to represent long cylindrical s described by Beard, 
then the anterior wall may be | od as consisting of long 
cylindrical cells, which are Hanked i ide by ahorter cells of 
4 similar kind, The nuclei at th st 
not all alike. We see, in the 
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the long cylindrical colls, We see alzo amaller nuclei in among 
these larger ones, which look like nuclei of intrusive connective 
tissue, or may perhaps form a distinct layer of cells, sitnated between 
the cells of the anterior wall and the terminations of the nerve 
end-cells already referred to. 

‘These elongated cells arg in exactly the same position and present 
the same appearance as the cells of the corneagen layer of any median 
eye, Like the Intter they are 
free from pigment and never 
show with osmic staining any 
sign of the presence of trans- 

Jucent rhabdite-like bodies, 
such as are seon in the termi- 
nation of the retinal cells, and 
like the latter their nuclei are 
at the bave, The resemblance 
between this layer and the 
corneagen cells of any median 
eye is absolute. Between it 
and the terminations of the 
retinal cells there exists some 
ill-defined material certainly 
ing cells which may 
well correspond to Patten's 
pre-retinal layer of cells, 

Retina, corneayen, nerve, 
optic ganglion, all are there, all 
in their right position, all of primeira 

; 10. ST 
eee te eects are SI" Conlin Haein. 
picture? 

In order to complete the dioptric apparatus a lens is necessary, 
‘Where, then, is the lens in these pineal oyes? In all the arachnid eyes, 
whether median or lateral, the lens is a single corneal lens composed 
‘of the oxternal cuticle, which is thickened over the corneagen cells, 
This thickened cuticle is composed of chitin, and is not cellular, 
but is dead material formed out of the living underlying corneagen 
cells, Such a lens is in marked contrast to the lens of the latent 
vertebrate eye, which is formed by living cells themselves This 
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thickening of the cuticular layer to form a lens could only exist as 
long as that layer is absolutely external, so that the light strikes 
immediately upon it; for, if from any cause the cye became situated 
‘internally, the place of such a lens must be filled by the structures 
situated between it and the surface, and the thickened cuticle would 
no longer be formed. 

In all vertebrates these pineal eyes are separated from the 
external surface by a greater or less thickness of tisques; in the 
cage of Ammocotes, as is seen in Fig, 31, the eye lies within the 
membranous cranial wall, and is attached closely to it, ‘The position, 
then, of the cuticular, or corneal lens, as it is often called, on the 
supposition that this is a median eye of the arachnid type, is taken 
by the membranous cranium, and, ak I have described in my 
paper in the Quarterly Journal, on carefully lifting the eye in the 
fresh condition from the cranial wall, it can be seen under a 
dissecting microscope that the cranial wall often forms at this 
spot a lens-like bulging, which fits the shallow concavity of the 
surface of the eye, and requires some little force to separate it from 
the eye, 

As will appear in a subsequent chapter, this cranial wall has 
been formed by the growth, laterally and dorsally, of a skeletal 
structure knowa by the name of the plastron, Tho last part of it to 
bo completed would be that part in the mid-dorsal line, where appa- 
rently, in consequence of the insinking of the dogenorating eyes, a 
dermal and subdermal layer already intervened between the souree 
of light and the eyes themselves. 

When the membranous cranium was completed in the mid-dorsal 
region, it was situated here as elsewhere just internally to the sub- 
dermal layer, and therefore enclosed the pineal eyes. This, to my 
mind, is the reason why the pineal eyes, which, i other respects, 
conform to the type of the median eyes of an arachnid-like animal, 
fo not possess a cuticular Jens. Other observers bave attempted to 
make a lens out of the elongated cells of the anterior wall of the 
eye (my corneagen layer), but without success. 

Stadnicka, who calls this layer the pellweida, does not look upon 
ib as the lens, but considers, strangely enough, that the translucent 
appearances at the ends of each nerve end-cell represent a lens for 
thnt cell, so that every nerve ond-cell has its own lens. Still mons 
atrange is it that, holding this view, he should yet consider these knobs 
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to be jomed by filaments to the cells in the anterior wall of the eye, 
a conception fatal to the action of such knobs as lenses. 

The discovery that the vertebrate possesses, in addition to the 
lateral eyes, a pair of median eyes, which are most conspicuous in 
the lowest living vertebrate, together with the fact that such eyes 
are built up on the same plan as the median eyes of living crus- 
taceans or arachnids, not only with respect to the eye itself but also 
to its nerve and optic ganglion, constitutes a fact of the very greatest 

for any theory of the origin of vertebrates ; especially in 
view of the farther fact, that similar eyes in the same position are 
found not only in all the members of the Palwostraca, but also in all 
those ancient forms (classed as fishes) which lived at that time, At 
one and the same moment it proves the utter impossibility of 
reversing dorsal and ventral surfaces, points in the very strongest 
manner to the origin of the vertebrate from some member or other 
ef the palmostracan group, and insists that the advocates of the 
origin of vertebrates from the Hemichordata, etc, should give au 
explanation of the presence of these two median eyes of a more con- 
vineing character than that given here. 


Tur Lateran Eves, 


Turning now to the consideration of the lateral eyes, we see that: 
these eyes in the arachnids often possess an inverted retina, in the 
crustaceans always an upright retina, In the arachnids they possess 
& simple retina, while in the crustaceans their retina is compound ; 
80 that in the latter case the so-called optic nerve is in reality a 
tract of fibres connecting together the brain-region with a variable 
number of optic ganglia, which have been left at the periphery in 
close contact with the retinal cells, when the brain sunk away from 
the superficial epithelial covering. 

‘There is, then, this difference between the lateral eyes of crus- 
tagoans and arachnids, that the retina of the former is compound, but 
never oo while that of the latter may be inverted, but is 


h rs of the lateral eyes of the vertebrate resembles both of 
for it is compound, as in the crustacean, and inverted as in 


uaa must alway be borne in mind that in the palmostracan epoch 
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the dominant race was neither crustacean nor arachnid, bub partook 
of the characters of both; also, as is characteristic of dominance, 
there was very great variety of form, #0 that it seoms more probable 
than not that some of these forms may have combined the arachnid 
and crustacean characteristics to the extent of possessing lateral eyes 
with an inverted yet compound retina, A certain amount of 
evidence points in this direction, As already stated, the compound 
retina which characterizes the vertebrate lateral eyes is character- 
istic of all facetted eyes, and in the trilobites faceted lateral eyes 
are commonly found, From this it may be concluded that many of 
the trilobites possessed eyes with a compound retina. There have, 
however, been found in certain species, eg. Hurpes vittatus and 
Harpes wngula, lateral eyes which were not facetted, and are believed 
by Korschelt and Heider to be of an arachnid nature. They say, 
“Palontologists have appropriately described them as ocelli, 
although, from a zoological point of view, they do not deserve this 
name, baying moat probably arisen in a way similar to that con- 
jectured in connection with the lateral oyes of scorpions,” If this 
conjecture is right, then in these forms tho retina may have been 
inverted, but because they belonged to the trilobite group, the retina 
was most probably compound, so that here we may have had the 
combination of the arachnid and crustacean characteristics. On the 
other hand, in some forms of Branchipus, and many of the Gamma- 
ridw, a single cormeal lens ix found in conjunction with an eye of the 
erustacean type, 30 that a non-facetted lateral eye, found in a fossil 
form, would not necessurily imply the arachnid type of eye with the 
possibility of an inverted retina, Whatever may be the ultimate 
decision upon these particular forms, the striking fact remains, that 
hoth in the vertebrate and in the arachnid the median eyes possess 
asimple upright retina, while the lateral eyes possess an inverted 
retina, and that both in the vertebrate and the crustacean the 
median eyes possess a simple upright retina, while the lateral eyes 
‘possess 4 compound retina. 

‘The resemblance of the retina of the lateral eyes of vertebmtes 
to that of the lateral eyes of many arthropods, especially crustaceans, 
has been pointed out by nearly every one who has worked at these 
invertebrate lateral eyes. The foundation of our knowledge of the 
compound retina is Berger's well-known paper, the “results of which 
are summed up hy him in the following two main conclusions, 
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1. The optic ganglion of the Arthropoda consists of two parts, of 
which the one stands in direct inseparable connection with the 
facotted eye, and together with the layer of retinal rods forms the 
retina of the facetted eye, while the other part is connected rather 
with the brain, and is to bo considered as an integral part of the 
‘brain in the narrower sense of the word, 

2. In all arthropods examined by him, the retina consists of five 

a8 follows :— 
(1) The layer of rods and their nuclei. 
(2) The layer of nerve-hundles, 
(3) The nuclear layer. 
(4) The molecular layer. 
(5) The ganglion cell layer, 

Berger passes under review the structure and arrangement of 
‘the optic ganglion in a large number of different groups of arthropods, 
and concludes that in 
all cases one part of 
the optic ganglion is 
always closely attached 
to the visual end-cells, 
and this combination 
he calls tho retina, 

‘On the other hand, the 

nerve-fibres which con- 

net the peripheral part 

‘of the optic ganglion 

with the brain, the so- 

called optic nerve, are 

kita “anal ee Fio, 88 —Tne Rerixa ov Musca, (After Bienorn,) 

gous eG ME De, benin: On, optic nerve; 111.09, nuoloae layer of 

groups; for im some“ pangion of opti 

cases, as in many of (Punktendstana); ndrw.i, and r.trg.o, inner and 
‘Suter nuclear layers of the ganglion of the retina; 


flrs, torminal fidre-layer of retina; r., layer of 
retinal and.oalle (indicated only). 


ery we er 

» While in others, as in the Diptera, only the retinal ganglion 

pat the periphery, and the nerve-stalk connects this with the reat 

the optic ganglion, the latter being fused with the main brain- 
In the Diptera, in fact, according to Berger, the optic nerve 
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and retina are most nearly comparable to those of the vertebrate. 
For this reason I give Berger's picture of the retina of Musca 
Wea 38), in order to show the arrangement there of the retinal 

scdens Branchipus and other primitive Crustacea, Berger also finds 
the same retinal layers, but is unable to distinguish in the brain the 
rest of the optic ganglion, Judging from Berger's description of 
Branchipus, and Bellonci’s of Sphieroma, it would almost appear 
as though the cerebral part of the retina in the higher forms 
originated from two ganglionic enlargements, an external and 


‘Sup. Segwent Ant I 


\ bismapas 
* Awe U1 


Wo. 29.—Tim Baars ov Nod serratum. (Attor Brencoxct.) 
Ant, I, and Ant, TT, nerves to Int and 2nd antenni, fbrr., torminal fibre-layer of 


retina; Op. g. Z, first optic yanglion; Op. 9. IT., wooond optic ganglion; On, 
optic nervo-fibros forming an optic chiaama, 


internal enlargement, as Bellonoi calls them, The external ganglion 
(Op. g. I., Fig. 39) may be called the ganglion of the retina, the cells 
of which form the nuclear layer of the higher forms, and the internal 
ganglion (Op. g. 17, Fig. 39), from which the optic nerve-fibres to the 
brain arise, may therefore bo called the ganglion of the optic nerve, 
Bellonei describes how in this latter ganglion cells are found very 
different to the small ones of the external ganglion or ganglion of 
the retina, So also in Branchipus, judging from the pictures of 
Berger, Claus, and from my own observations (of. Fig. 46, in which 
the double natant of the retinal ganglion is indicated), the peripheral 
part of the oprie ganglion—¢. the retinal ganglion—may be spoken 
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of as composed of two ganglia, The external of these is clearly the 
ganglion of the retina; its cells form the nuclear layer, the striking 
character of which, and close resemblance to the corresponding layer 
in vertebrates, is shown by Claus’ picture, which T reproduce (Fig, 40). 
‘The internal ganglion with which the optic nerve is in connection 
contains Jarge ganglion cells, which, to- 
gether with smaller ones, form the gang- 
lionio layer of Berger. 

The most recent observations of the 
structure of the compound retina of the 
crastacean eye are those of Parker, who, 
by the use of the methylene blue method, 
and Golgi’s method of staining, has been 
able to follow out the structure of the 
compound retina in the arthropod on the 
same lines as had already been done for 
the vertebrate. These two methods have 
led to the conclusion that the arthropod 
central nervous system and the verte- 
brate central nervous system are built up 
in the same manner—viz, by means of a 
series of ganglia connected together, each 
ganglion boing compoaod of nervo-colls, "Ssveryan Laven ty leona 
nerve-fibres, and a fino reticulated sub- or Bnaxempus, (After 
stance called by Leydig in arthropods — uss) 
*Punktsubstanz, and known in verto- Sr» ferminal Sr ine 
brates and in invertebrates at the present cells of the pt he pro) 
time as ‘neuropil.’ A further analysis — retina=inner nuclear layer; 
resolves the whole system into a combi- fli, hinkuisiane tne 
nation of groups of neurones, the cellx ment mombrane formed by 
and fibres of which form the cells and nevrilemmma round contral 
fibres of the ganglia, while their dendritic" 
connections with the terminations of other neurones, together with 
the neuroglia-cells form the ‘neuropil. As is natural to expect, 
that part of the central nervous system which helps to form the 
‘compound retina is built up in the same manner as the rest of the 
eentral nervous system. 

‘Thus, according to Parker, the mass of nervous tissue which 
‘ecupies the central part of the optic stalk in Astacus is composed 
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blue method and the Golgi method, it is seen that the retinal end- 
cells, with their visual rods, are connected with the fibres of the 
i moans of a system of neurones, the synapses of 


tlt 
z 
bE 


the a 
neurones althongh there are only four 
the retinal cell with its elongated fibre as a neurone of the first 


i 


the first ganglion with the neurones of 


imilarly the neurones of the second order terminate in the 
Gi il’ of the second ganglion, and so on, until we reach the 
neurones of the fifth order, which terminate on the one hand in the 
‘neuropil’ of the fourth ganglion, and on the other pass to the optic 
lobes of the brain by their long neuraxons—the fibres of the optic 


four but of two optic ganglia, not, therefore, of five but of three 
neurones, viz.— 

1. The neurone of the first order—i.e, the retinal cell with its 
fibre terminating in the ‘ neuropil of the first optic ganglion (ganglion 
of the retitin), 

2. The neurone of the second order, which terminates in the 
‘neuropil’ of the second ganglion (ganglion of the optic nerve). 

3. The neurone of the third order, which terminates in the optic 
lobes of the brain by means of its neuraxons (the optic nerve). 

We we, then, that the most recent researches agree with the 
older ones of Berger, Claus, and Bellonci, in picturing the retina of 
the primitive crustacean forms as formed of two ganglia only, and 
not of four, as in the specialized crustacean group the Malacostraca, 
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The comparison of the arthropod compound retina with that of 
the vertebrate shows, as one would expect upon the theory of the 
origin of vertebrates put forward in thia book, that the latter retina 
ds built up of two gunglia, as in the more primitive loss specialized 
crustacean forms. The modern description of the vertebrate retina, 
based upon the Golgi method of staining, is exactly Parker's deserip- 
tion of the simpler form of crustacean retina in which the *nouropil” 
of the first ganglion is represented by the external molecular 
layer, and that of the second ganglion by the internal molecular 
layer; the three sets of neurones being, according to Parker's 


— 


1, The neurones of the first order—viz, the visual cells—the 
naclei of which form the external nuclear layer, and their long 
attemated processes form xynapses in the external molocular layer 
with 

2 The neurones of the seoond order, the cells of which form the 
internal nuclear layer, and their processes form synapses in the 
internal molecular layer with 

3. The neurones of the third order, the cells of which form the 
ganglionic layer and their neuraxons constitute the fibres of the optic 
nerve which end in the optic lobes of the brain, 

Strictly speaking, of couree, the visual cells with their elongated 
processes have no right to be called neurones: I only use Parker's 
phraseology in order to show how closely the two retinas agree even 
to the formation of synapses between the fine drawn-out processes of 
‘the visual cells and the neurones of the ganglion of the retina, 


‘Tae Reriva or THe LATERAL Eye oF AmMocarrs, 


As in the case of all other organs, it follows that if we are dealing 
here with a true genetic relationship, then the lower we go in the 
vertebrate kingdom the more nearly ought the structure of the retina 
to approach the arthropod type. It is therefore a matter of intense 
‘interest to determine the nature of tho retina in Ammoco:tes in order 
to #06 whether it differs from that of the higher vertebrates, and if 
‘80, whether such differences are explicable by reference to the structure 
of the arthropod eye. ; 

Before describing the structure of this retina it is necessary to 
clear away a remarkable misconception, shared among others by 
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Balfour, that this eye is an aborted eye, and that it cannot be 
considered as a primitive type. Thus Balfour says: “Considering 
the degraded character of the Ammoccete eye, evidence derived from 
its structure must be received with caution,” and later on, “the most 
interesting cases of partial degeneration are those of Myxine and the 
Ammocete, The development of such aborted vyes has as yet been 
studied only in the Ammocete, in which it resembles in most 
important features that of other Vertebrata.” 

Again and again the aborted character of the eye is stated to be 
evidence of degeneration in the case of the lamprey. What such a 
statement means, why the cye is in any way to be considered as 
aborted, ia to me a matter of absolute wonderment: it is true that 
‘in the larval form it lies under tho skin, but it is equally true that 
at transformation it comes to the surface, and is most evidently as 
perfect an eye as could be desired, There is not the slightest sign 
of any degeneration or abortion, but simply of normal development, 
which takes a longer time than usual, lasting aa it does throughout 
the life-time of the larval form, 

Kohl, who has especially studied degenerated vertebrate eyes, 
discusses with considerable fulness the question of the Ammoccetes 
eye, and concludes that in aborted eyes a retarded development 
occurs, and this applies on the whole to Ammoccetes, “but with the 
important difference that in this case the period of retarded develop- 
ment is not followed by a stoppage, but on the contrary by a period 
‘of very highly intensified progressive development during the meta- 
morphosis,” with the result that “the adult eye of Petromyzon 
Planeri doea not diverge from the ordinary type.” 

Referring in his summing up to this retarded development, ho 
says: “Such reminiscences of embryonic conditions are after all 
prosent here and thore in normally developed organs, and by no 
means entitle us to speak of abnormal development.” 

The evidence, then, is quite clear that the eye of Petromyzon, 
or, indeed, of the full-grown Ammoccetes, is in no sense an abnormal 
eye, but simply that its development is slow during the ammoccte 
stage. The retina of Petromyzon was figured and described by 
Langerhans in 1873. He describes it as composed of the following 
layers :— 

(1) Membrana limitans interna, 
(2) Thick inner molecular layer. 
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(8) Optic fibre layer. 
(4) Thick inner nuclear layer. 
45) Peculiar double-layered ganglionic layer. 
(6) External molecular layer. 
(7) External nuclear layer, 
(8) Membrana timitans externa. 
(9) Layer of rods, 
(10) Pigment-spithelium, 
He points out especially the peculiarity of layer (2) (2, Fig. 41), the 
inner molecular, in which two rows of nuclei are arranged with great 


Pio. t—fenxa ax Ornic Nexve or Prmexxzon. (After Méraxm asp 
TANGHRHLAS,) 


On the left side the Matlerian fibres aud pigment-opithelium are represented alouc, 

Pho retina is divided into an epithelial part, C (the layor of visual rod.colls), and 
‘a nourodermal or cerebral part which ix formed of, 4, tho ganglion af tho optic 
‘nero and, H, the ganglion of the retina, 3, int, limiting membrano; 2 int. 
moleculas layer with ite two layers of cella; 9, layer of optic nerve fibres; 4, int, 
‘nuclear laser; 5, double row of tangential falorum cells; 6, layer of terminal 
‘retinal fibres; 7, ext. nuclar layer; 8, ext, limiting membrane; 9, ayer of 
‘roils; 10, layer of pigmont-opitholium. 1, axial cell Inyor (Axenstrang) in optic 
‘neryo,- The layor 6 is drawn rathor too thick, 


regularity, the one row closely touching the membrana limitans 
interna, the other at the inner boundary of the middle third of the 
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molecular layer, Of these two rows of nuclei, he describes the inner= 
most as composed almost entirely of large nuclei belonging to ganglion 
cells, while the outermost is composed mainly of distinctly smaller 
nuclei, which in staining and appearance appear to belong not to 
nerve-cells but to the true reticular tissue of the molecular layer, 

He also draws special attention to the remarkable layer (5) (5, 
Fig, 41), which ia not found in the retina of the higher vertebrates, 
the cells of which, in his opinion, are of the nature of ganglion-cells, 

W. Maller, in 1874, gave a most careful description of the eye 
of Ammoccstes and Petromyzon, and traced the development of the 
retina; the subsequent paper of Kohl does not add anything new, 
and his drawings are manifestly diagrams, and do not represent the 
appearances so accurately as Muller's illustrations. In the 
accompanying figure (Fig, 41) I reproduce on the right-hand side 
Miller’s picture of the retina of Petromyzon, but have drawn it, as 
in Langerbans’ picture, at the place of entry of the optic nerve, 

From his comparison of this retina with a large number of other 
vertebrate retinas, he comes to the conclusion that the retina of all 
vertebrates is divisible into 

4, An ectodermal (epithelial) part consisting of the layer of the 

visual cells, and 

B, A neurodermal (cerebral) part which forms the rest of the 

rotina, 

Further, Miiller points out that the neuroderm gives origin through- 
out the contral nervous aystem to two totally difforent structures, on 
the one hand to the true nervous elements, on the other to a system 
of supporting cells and fibres which cannot be classed as connective 
tissue, for they do not arise from megoblast, and are therefore called 
by him ‘fulerum-cells.” In the retina he recognizes two distinct 
groups of such supporting structurs—(1) a system of radial fibres 
with well-marked elongated nuclei, which extend between the two 
limiting layers, and form at their outer ends a membrane-like 
expansion which was originally the outer limit of the retina, but 
becomes afterwards co-terminous with the membrana limitans 
externa, owing to the piercing through it of the external limbs of the 
rds. This system, which is known by the name of the radial 
Miillerian fibres (shown on the left-hand side of Fig. 41), has no 
connection with (2) the spongioblasts and neurospongium, which 
form a framework of neuroglia, in which the terminations of the 
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optic ganglion and of the retinal ganglion ramify to form the mole- 
cular layers. 

It is ovident from Fig. 41 that the retina of Ammocetes and 
Petromyzon differs in a striking manner from the typical vertebrate 
retina, The epithelial part (C) remains the same—viz. the visual 
rods, the external limiting membrane, and the external nuclear 
layer; but the corebral part, the retinal ganglion (A and B), is 
remarkably different, It is trae, it consists in the main of the 
amall-celled mass known as the inner nuclear layer, and of the 
reticulated tissue or ‘neuropil’ known ux the inner molecular layer, 
just as in all other compound retinal eyes; but neither the ganglion 
coll-layer nor the optic fibre-layer is clearly defined as separate from 
this molecular layer; on the contrary, it is matter of dispute as to 
what cells represent the ganglionic layer of higher vertebrates, and 
the optic fibres do not form a distinct innermost layer, bub pass into 
the inner molecular layer at its junction with the inner nuclear 
ayer, A comparison of this innermost part of the retina (A, Fig. 
41), with the corresponding part in Berger's pictury of Musca (nJ.og., 
Fig. 38), shows a most striking similarity between the two, Tn both 
cases the fibres of the optic nerve (0.n., Fig. 38) which cross at their 
entrance pass into the ‘neuropil’ of this part of the retinal ganglion, 
and are connected probably (though that is not proved in either 
ease) with the cells of the ganglionic layer. Tn both cases we find 
two well-marked parallel rows of cells in this part of the retina, of 
which one, the innermost, is composed in Ammocates of large 
ganglion-cells, and the other mainly of smaller, deeper staining cells 
apparently supporting in function. Similarly, also, in Branchipus, as 
Toonclude from my own observations as well as from those of Berger 
and Glaus, the ganglionic layer is composed partly of true ganglion- 
cells and partly of supporting cells arranged in a distinct layer. This 
part, thon, of the retina of Ammoccotes ia remarkably like that of a 
typical arthropod retina, and forms that part of the retinal ganglion 
which may be called the ganglion of the optic nerve, 

Next comos the ganglion of the retina (B, Fig. 41) (Parker's first 
‘optic ganglion), the cells of which form the small bipolar granule- 
‘eells of the inner nuclear layer; granule-colls arranged in rows juat 
‘ag they are shown in Claus’ picture of the same layer in the retina 
‘of Brinchipus (Fig, 40), just as they are found in the cortieal layers 
‘of the optic ganglion of the pineal eye (ganglion habenula), in the 

n 
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optic lobes and other parte of the Ammocostes brain, or in the cortical 
layers of the optic ganglia of all arthropods, 

‘Between this small-celled nuclear layer (4, Fig. 41) and the layer 
of nuclei of the visual rod cells (7, Fig, 41) (the external nuclear 
layer), we find in the eye of Ammocctes and Petromyzon two well- 
marked rows of cells of a most striking character—viz. the two 
remarkably regular rows of large epithelial-like colls with large 
conspicuous nuclei, which give the appearance of two opposing rows 
of limiting epithelium (5, Fig. 41), already mentioned in connection 
with the researches of Langerbans and W. Miller. Here, then, is a 
striking peculiarity of the retina of the lamprey, and according to 
Miller the obliteration of these two layers can be traced as we pass 
upwards in the vertebrate kingdom, Among fishes, they are especially 
well seen in the perch; in tho higher vertobrates the whole layer is 
only a radiment represented, he thinks, by the simple layer of round 
cells which lies close against the inner surface of the layer of 
terminal fibres (Nervenansiitze), and is especially evident in birds 
and reptiles. In man and the higher mammals they are probably 
represented by the horizontal cells of the outer part of the inner 
nuclear layer, 

Seeing, then, that they are most evident in Ammococtes, and 
become less and less marked in the higher vertebrates, it is clear 
that their origin cannot be sought among the animals higher in the 
scale than Ammmocontes, but must, therefore, be searched for in the 
opposite direction. 

Miiller describes them as forming a very conspicuous landmark in 
the embryology of the retina, dividing it distinctly into two parts, an 
outer thinner, and an innor somewhat thicker part, the zone formed 
by them standing out conspicuously on account of the size and regu- 
latity of the cells and their lighter appearance when stained, ‘Thus 
in his description of the retina of an Ammocetes 95 mm. in length, 
he says, “The layer of pale tangentially elongated cells formed a 
double layer and produced the appearance of a pale, very charac~ 
teristic zone between the onter and inner parts of (he retina,” 

Let us now turn to the retina of the crustacean and see whether 
there is any evidence there that the retina is le into an outer 
and inner part, separated by a zone of characteristically pale staining 
cells with conspicuous nuclei. The laborate description of 
the development of the retina of Astacus i given by Reichenbach, 
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according to whom the earliest sign of the formation of the retina is an 
ectodermic involution (Angen-rinstiilpung), which soon cloaea, so that 
the retinal area appears asa thickening. In close contiguity to this 
thickening, the thickening of the optic ganglion arises, so that that 
part of the optic ganglion which will form the retinal ganglion fuses 
with the thickened optic plate and forms a single mass of tissue. 
Later on a fold (Augen-falte) appears in this mass of tissue, in conse- 
quence of which it becomes divided into two parts. The lining walls 
of this fold form a double row of cells, the nuclei of which are most 
conspicuous because they are larger and lighter in colour than the 
surrounding nuclei, so that by this fold the retina is divided into an 
outer and an inner wall, the line of demarcation being conspicuous by 
reason of theso two rows of largo, lightly-staining nuclei, 

Reichenbach is unable to gay that this secondary fold is coincident 
with the primary involution, and that therefore the junction between 
tho two rows of large pale nuclei is the line of junction between the 
retinal ganglion and the retina proper, because all sign of the primary 
involution is lost before the secondary fold appears, 

Parker compares the appearances in the lobster with Reichenbach's 
description in the crayfish, and says that he finds only a thicken. 
ing, no primary involution; at the same time he expressly states 
that in the very early stages his material was deficient, and that he 
had not grounds sufficient to warrant the statement that no involution 
occurs. He also finds that in the lobster the ganglionic tissue which 
arises by proliferation is divided into an outer and inner part; the 
separation is effected by a band of large, lightly-staining nuclei, which, 
in position and structure, resemble the band figured by Reichenbach. 

to Parker, then, the line of separation indicated in the 
development by Reichenbach’s outer and inner walls is not the line 
‘of junction between the retina and the retinal ganglion, as Reichon- 
‘ach was inclined to think, but rather a separation of two rows of 
large ganglion-colls belonging to the retinal ganglion, 

‘The similarity between these conspicuous layers of lightly- 

cells in Ammocctes and in crustaceans is Femmarkatly close, 
‘and in both cases observers have found the same difficulty in inter- 
preting their meaning. In each case one group of observers looks 
upon them as ganglion-cells, the other as supporting structures, 
‘Thus in tho lamprey, Maller considers them to belong to the support- 
ing elements, while Langerhans and Kohl describe them as a double 
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layer of ganglion-cells. In the crustacean, Berger in Squilla, Gren- 
acher in Mysis, and Parker in Astacus, look upon them as supporting 


Bye Ge bet 
ages 
Petts] 


Fo. 42.—Torart, Disonas oF vine Lavens: 
i 4 Crosractas Kye. 


Tho retina is divided into an opithelial 
part, © (the fayer of rotinular eclls and 
thobdomes), and a neuroderinal or cere 
‘bral part, which ts formed of, 4, the 
ganglion of the optic narve, and, 8, the 
ganglion of tho rutina, 1, optic nerve 
fibres which cross at thoir ontrance into 
the retina; 2, int, molecular Inyer with 
its two rows of cells; 9, int, nuclear 
Inyer; 4, Heichenbash's doutile row of 
large lightly.staining cells; 5, layar of 
torminal retinal fibres; 6, ext. auclonr 
Inyer; 7, oxt, limiting membrane; 8, 
Jayer of crystalline cones; 9, cornea, 


elements, while Viallanes in 
Palinurus considers them to be 
true ganglionic celle. 

Whatever the final interpre- 
tation of these cells may prove 
to be, we may, it seems to mo, 
represent an ideal compound 
retina of the crustacean type by 
combining the investigations of 
Berger, Claus, Reichenbach, and 
Parker in the following figure, 

‘The comparison of this figure 
(Fig. 42) with that of the Pe- 
tromyzon retina (Vig. 41) shows 
how great is the similarity of 
the latter with the arthropod 
type, and how the very points 
in which it deviates from the 
recognized vertebrate type are 
explainable by comparison with 
that of the arthropod. ‘The 
most striking difference between 
the retinas in the two figares is 
that the layer of terminal nerve 
fibres (5, Fig, 42), which, after 
all, are only the elongated termi- 
nations of the retinal cells be- 
longing to Parker's neurones of 
the first order, is very much 
longer than in Petromyzon or in 
any vertebrate, for the external 
molecular layer (6, Fig. 41) 
(Miller's layer of Nervenan- 


sitze) is very short and inconspicuous (in Fig. 41 it is drawn too 


thick). 


Turning from the retina Co the fibres of the optic nerve we again 
find 4 remarkable resemblance, for in Ammocutes, as pointed out by 
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Langerhans and carefully figured by Kohl, a crossing of the fibres of 
the optic nerve occurs as the nerve leaves the retina, just as is a0 wni- 
yeraally the case in all compound retinas, ‘To this crossing Kohl has 
given the name chiasma nervi optici, in distinction to the cerebral 
chiasma, which he calls chiasma nervorum opticorum. Further, we 
find that even this Jatter chiasmo is well reprosented in the arthro- 
pod brain; thus Bellonci in Sphwroma, Berger, Dietl, and Krieger in 
Astacus, all describe a true optic chiasma, the only diffyrence in 
opinion being, whether the crossing of the optic nerves is complete or 
not, Expecially instructive are Bellonci's figures and description. 
He deseribes the brain of Sphe:roma 4s composed of three segments: 
—a superior segment, the cerebram proper, a middle segment, 
and an inferior segment; the optic fibres, as is seen in Fig. 39, 
after crossing, pass direct into the middle segment, in the ganglia of 
which they terminate, From this segment also arises the nerve to 
the first antenna of that side—i. the olfactory nerve. The optic 
part, thon, of this middle segment is clearly the brain portion of the 
optic ganglionic apparatus, and may be called the optic lobes, in 
contradistinction to the peripheral part, which is usually called the 
optic ganglion; and is composed of two ganglia, Op, g, L and Op. g. IL, 
asalready mentioned. These optic lobes are therefore homologous 
with the optic lobes of the vertebrate brain, 

‘The resemblance throughout is so striking as to force one to the 
conelusion that the retina of the vertebrate eye is a compound retina, 
composed of « retina and retinal ganglion of the type found in arthro- 
pods. From this it follows that the development of the vertebrate 
retina onght to show the formation of (1) an optic plate formed 
from the peripheral epidermis and not from the brain; (2) a part of 
the brain closely attached to this optic plate forming the retinal 
gauglion, which remains at the surface when the rest of the optic 
ganglion withdraws; (3) an optic nerve formed im consequence of 
this withdrawal, as the connection between the retinal and cerebral 
parts of the optic ganglion. 

This appears to me oxactly what the developmental process does 
show according to Gotte’s investigations. He asserts that the retina 
arizes from an optic plats, being the optical portion of his *Sinnes- 
plate.’ At an early stage this is separated by a furrow (Furche) 
from the general mass of epidermal cells which ultimately form the 
brain, This separation then vanishes, and the retina and brain-mass 
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become inextricably united into a mass of cells, which are still 
situated at the surface. By the closure of the cophalic plate and the 
withdrawal of the brain away from the surface, a retinal mass of cells 
is loft at the surface connected with the tubular central nervous 
system by the hollow optic diverticulum or primary optic vesicle. 
Tf we regard only the retinal and nervous elements, and for the 
moment pay no attention to the existence of the tube, Gotte's obser 
vation that the true retina has been formed from the optic plate 

)) to which the retinal portion of the brain (retinal 
ganglion) has become firmly fixed, and that then the optic nerve has 
been formed by the withdrawal of the rest of the brain (optic lobes), 
is word for word applicable to the description of the development of 
the compound retina of the arthropod eye, as has been already stated, 


‘Tar Staxmicaxck or TE Orric Drvgrricuna. 


‘The origin of the retina from an optic epidermal plate in verte- 
brates, as in all other animals, brings the cephalic eyes of all animals 
into the same category, and leaves the vertebrate eye no longer in an 
isolated and unnataral position. In one point the retina of the verte- 


brate eye differs from that of a compound retina of an invertebrate ; 
in the former, a striking supporting tissue exists, known as Miller's 
fibres, which is absent in the latter, This difference of structure is 
closely associated with another of the same character as in the central 
nervous system, viz, the apparent development of the nervous part from 
a tube, We see, in fact, that the retinal and nervous arrangements of 
the vertebrate eye are comparable with those of the arthropod eye, in 
precisely the same way and to the same extent as the nervous matter 
of the brain of the vertebrate is comparable with the brain of the 
arthropod. In both cases the nervous matter is, in structure, position, 
and function, absolutely homologous ; in both cases there is found in 
the vertebrate something extra which is not found in the invertebrate 
—viz, a hollow tube, the walls of which, in the cage of the brain, are 
utilized ax supporting tissues for the nerve structures. The explana- 
tion of this difference in the case of the brain is the fundamental 
idea of my whole theory, namely, that the hollow tube is in reality 
the cephalic stomach of the invertebrate, around which the nervous 
brain-matter was originally grouped in precisely the same manner as 
in the invertebrate. What, then, are the optic diverticula ? 
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“The formation of the oye,” as taught by Balfour, “ commences 
with the appearance of a pair of hollow outgrowths from the anterior 
cerebral vesicle. These outgrowths, known as the optic vesicles, at 
first open freely into the cavity of the anterior cerebral vesicle. 
From this they soon, however, become partially constricted, and 
form vesicles united to the base of the brain by comparatively 
narrow, hollow stalks, the rudiments of the optic nerves." 

“After the establishment of the optic nerves, there takes place 
(1) the formation of the lens, and (2) the formation of the optic cup 
from the walls of the primary optic vesicle.” 

He then goes on to explain how the formation of the lens forms 
the optic cup with its double walls from the primary optic vesicle, 
and says— 
“Of its double walls, the inner, or anterior, ia formed from the 
front portion, the outer, or posterior, from the hind portion of the 
wall of the primary optic vesicle. The inner, or anterior, which very 
speedily becomes thicker than the othor, is converted into the retina; 
in the outer, or posterior, which remains thin, pigment is eventually 
deposited, and it ultimately becomes the tesselated pigment-layer of 
the choroid.” 

‘The difficulties in connection with this view of the origin of the 
eye are exceedingly great, so great as to have caused Balfour to 
discuss seriously Lankester's suggestion that the eye must have been 
at one time within the brain, and that the ancestor of the vertebrate 
was therefore a transparent animal, so that light might get to the eye 
through the outer covering and the brain-mass ; a suggestion, the 
unsatisfactory nature of which Balfour himself confessed! Ts there 
really evidence of any part of cither retina or optic nerve being 
formed from the epithelial lining of the tube ? 

‘This tabe is formed as a direct continuation of the tube of the 
ventral nervous system, and we can therefore apply to it the same 
arguments as have been used in the discussion of the moaning of the 
Intter tubo, Now, tho striking point in the latter case is the fact 
that the lining membrane of the central canal is in s0 many parts 
absolutely frve from nervous matter, and so shows, as in the so-called 
choroid plexuses, its simple, non-nervous epithelial structure. This 
also we find in the optic diverticulum. Where there is no evidence 
of any invasion of the tube by nervous elements, there it retains its 
simple non-nervous character of a tube composed of « single layer of 
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epithelial cells—viz, in that part of the tube which, as Balfour says, 
remains thin, in which pigment is eventually deposited, and which 
ultimately becomes the tesselated pigment-layer of the choroid, 
Nobody has ever suggested that this pigment-layer is nervous matter, 
or ever was, or ever will be, nervous matter; it is in precisely the 
same category as the membranous roof of the brain in Ammocostes, 
which never was, and never will be, nervous matter, Yet, according 
to the old embryology beth in the case of the cye and the brain, the 
pigment-layer and the so-called choroid plexuses are a part of the 
tubular nervous system. 

Turning now to the optic nerve, Balfour describes it as derived 
from the hollow stalk of the optic vesicle. He says— 

“At first the optic nerve is equally continuous with both walls 
of the optic eup, as must of necessity be the case, since the interval 
which primarily exists between the two walls is continuous with the 
cavity of the stalk. When the cavity within the optic nerve 
vanishes, and the fibres of the optic nerve appear, all connection is 
ruptured between the outer wall of the optic cup and the optic 
nerve, and the optic nerve simply perforates the outer wall, and 
becomes continuous with the inner one,” 

In this description Balfour, because he derived the optic nerve 
fibres from the epithelial wall of the optic stalk, of necessity supposed 
that such fibres originally supplied both the outer and inner walls of 
the optic cup and, therefore, seeing that when the fibres of the optic 
nerve appear they do not supply the outer wall, he supposes that 
their original connection with the outer wall is ruptured, because 
discontinuity of the epithelial lining takes place coincidently with 
the appeurance of the optic nerve-fibres, and, according to him, the 
optic nerve simply perforates the outer wall and becomes continuous 
with the inner one. This last statement is very difficult to under- 
stand. T presume he meant that some of the fibres of the optic nerve 
supplied from the beginning the inner wall of the optic eup, but 
that others which originally supplied the onter wall were first ruptured, 
then perforated the outer wall, aud finally completed the supply to 
the inner wall or retina. 

This statement of Balfour's is the necessary consequence of his 
belief, that the epithelial cells of the optic stalk gave rise to the 
fibres of the optic nerve. If, instead of this, we follow Kolliker and 
‘His, who state that the optic nerve-fibres are formed outside the 
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epithelial walls of the optic stalk, and that the cells of the latter 
form supporting structures for the nerve-fibres, then the position of 
the optic nerve becomes perfectly simple and satisfactory without 
any rupturing of its connection with the outer wall and subsequent 
perforation, for the optic nerve-fibres from their very first appearance 
pass directly to supply the retina—ie, the inner wall of the optic 


cup and nothing else. 


‘They pays, as is well known, without any perforation by way of 
the choroidal slit to the inner surface of the inner wall (retina) of 


the opticeup; then, when the choroidal 
‘slit becomes closed by the expansion 
of the optic cup, the optic nerve 
naturally becomes situated in the centre 
of the base of the up and spreads over 
itsinner surface as that surface expands. 
A section across the optic cup at an 
early stage at the junction of the optic 
‘stalk and optic cup would be repre- 
sented by the upper diagram in Fig. 
45 ; at a later stage, when the choroidal 
‘slit is closed, by the lower diagram. 
‘The evident truth of this manner 
‘of looking at the origin of the optic 
nerve is demonstrated by the appear- 
ance of the optic nerve in Ammo- 
ecttes and Petromyzon. In the latter, 
although the development is complete, 
‘and the eye, and consequently also the 
‘optic nerve-fibres, are fully functional, 
there is still present in the axial core 
of the nerve a row of epithelial cells 
‘(Asonstrang) which aro altered so as 
to form supporting stractares, in the 


Fro. 43.—Disonant oF tins Hota 
Tox oy THe Ovrmc Nexve To 
rine Ovnic Cor, 

‘The upper diagram represents a 
stage before the formation of tho 
choroidal slit, the lower one tho 
stage of closure of the choroidal 
slit, K., retina; O.m, optle 
nerve; p., pigment epithelia: 


‘same wiy as a row of opithelial cells in the rotina is altered to form 
the system of supporting cells known by the name of the Mullerian 
fibres, 


The origin of this axial core of cells is perfectly clear, as has been 


pointed out by W. Maller. He says— 


“The development of the optic nerve shows peculiarities in 
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Petromyzon of such a character as to make this animal one of the 
most valuable objects for deciding the varioes controversial questions 
connected with the genesis of its elements. The Inmen of the stalk 
of the primary optic vexicle fs oblitersted quite early by: = polite: 


interruption occurs at the time when the fibres of the optic nerve 
first become visible.” 

Further on he says— 

“The epithelium of the optic stalk develops entirely into sup- 
porting cells, which in Petromyzon fill up the original lumen and so 
form an axial core (Axenstrang) to the nerve-fibres which are formed 
entirely outside them ; the projections of these supporting cells are 
directed towards the periphery, and so separate the bundles of the 
optic nerve-fibres, The mesodermal coat of the optic stalk takes no 
part in this separation; it simply forms the connective tissue sheath 
‘of the optic nerve. ‘The development of the optic nerve in the 
higher vertebrates also obeys the came law, as I am bound to conclude 
from my own observations,” 

‘The evidence, then, of Ammoecetes is very conclusive. Originally 
a Lube composed of a single layer of epithelial cells became 
wt the anterior end to form a bulb, On the outside of this tube or 
stalk the fibres of the optic nerve make their appearance, arising from 
the ganglion-cell layer of the retina, and, passing over the surface of 
the epithelial tube at the choroidal fissure, proceed to the brain by 
way of the optic chiasma. Owing to the large number of fibres, their 
crossing st the junction of the stalk with the bulb, and the narrow- 
ness at this neck, the obliteration of the lumen of the tubs which. 
takes place in the stalk is carried out to a still greater extent at this 
narrow part. The result of this is that all continuity of the cell- 
layers of the original tube of the optic stalk with those of both the 
inner and outer walls of the bulb is interrupted, and all that remains 
in this spot of the original continaous line of cells which connected the 
tube of the stalk with that of the bulb are possibly some of the groups 
of cells which are found scattered among the fibres of the optic nerve 
at their entrance into the retina. Such separation of the originally 
continuous elements of the epithelial wall of the optic stalk, which 
is apparent only at this neck of the nerve in Petromyzon, takes place 
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along the whole of the optic nerve in the higher vertebrates, so that 
no continuous axial core of cells exist, but only scattered supporting 
cols, 

If further proof in support of this view be wanted, it is given by 
the evidence of physiology, which shows that the fibres of the optic 
nerve are not different from other nerve-fibres of the central nervous 
system, but that they degenerate when separated from their nerve~ 
cell, and that the nerve-cell of which the optic nerve-fibre is a 
process is the large ganglion-cell of the ganglionic Jayer of the retina. 
‘The origin of the ganglionic layer of the retina cannot therefore be 
separated from that of the optic nerve-fibres. If the one is outside 
the epithelial tube, so is the other, and what holds true of the gan- 
glionic layer must hold good of the rest of the retinal ganglion and, 
from all that has been said, of the retina itself. We therefore come 
to the conclusion that the evidence is distinctly in favour of the 
view, that the retina and optic nerve in the true sense are structures 
which originally were outside a non-nervous tube, but, just like the 
contral nervous syatem as a whole, have amalgamated go closely with 
the elements of this tube as to utilize them for supporting structures, 
One part of this non-nervous tube, its dorsal wall, Like the corre- 
sponding part of the brain-tube, still retains its original character, 
and by the deposition of pigment has been pressed into the service 
of the eye to form the pigmented epithelial layer. 

We can, however, go further than this, for we know definitely in 
the case of the retina what the fate of the epithelial cells lining 
this tube has been They have become the system of supporting 
structores knowh as Miillerian fibres. 

‘The epithelial layer of the primary optic vesicle can be traced into 
direet continuity with the lining epithelium of the brain cavity, as 
# single layer of epithelial cells in the core of the optic nerve, form- 
‘ing the optic stalk, which, in consequence of close contact, becomes 
the well-known axial layer of supporting cells, This epithelial layer 
of the optic stalk then expands to form the optic bulb, the outer or 
dorsal wall of which stil! remains ns a single layer of epithelium 
and bocomes the layer of pigment epithelium. This layer of 

becomes doubled on itself by the approximation of the 
inner or ventral wall of the optic eup to the outer or dorsal wall in 
consequence of the presence of the lens, and still remaining a single 
layer, forms the pars ciliaris retina; then suddenly, at the ore 
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serrata, the single epithelial layer vanishes, and the layers of the 
retina take its place. It has long been known, however, that even 
throughout the retina this single epithelial layer still continues, being 
known a8 the fibres of Miller. This is how the fact is described 
in the last edition of Foster's “‘Text-book of Physiology,” p. 1308— 
“Stretching mdially from the inner to the outer limiting mem- 
brane in all regions of the retina are certain peculiar-shaped bodies 
known us the radial fibres of Maller. Each fibre is the outcome of 
the changes undergone by what was at first a simple columnar 
epithelial cell. The changes 

am, in the main, that the 

columnar form is elongated 

into that of a more or less 

prismatic fibre, the edges of 

which become variously 

branched, and that while the 

nucleus is retained the cell 

substance becomes converted 

into neuro-keratin. And, in- 

deed, at the ora serrata the 

fibres of Miller may be seen 

suddenly to lose their peculiar 

features and to pass into the 
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ordinary columnar cells which 
form the pars cidiaria retina,” 
It is then absolutely clear 
that the essential parts of the 
eye may be considered as 
composed of two parts— 
1. A tube or divertionlum 


from the tube of the central nervous system, composed throughout 
of « single layer of epithelium, which forms 
cells in the optic nerve, the pigment epithelium and the Mullerian 


fibres of the retina, 
accompanying Fig. 44, and 


Such a lube would be represented by the 
left side of Fig. 41 


2. The retina proper with the retinal ganglion and the optic 


nerve-fibres as already deseribed. 


Tn this part supporting elements 
are found, just as in any other compo 
ueuroglia, Which are independent of the 


nd retina, of the nature of 
Millerian fibres. 
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Of those two parts we have already seen that the second is to 
all intents and purposes a compound retina of a crustacean eye, and 
seeing that the single-lnyered epithelial tube is continuous with the 

epithelial tube of the central nervous aystem—i.e, with 
the cephalic port of the gut of the arthropod ancestor—it follows with 
certainty that the ancestor of the vertebrates must have possessed 
two anterior diverticula of the gat, with the wall of which, near the 
anterior extremity, the compound retina has amalgamated on either 
side, just ax the infra-cesophageal ganglia have amalgamated with 
the ventral wall of the main gut-tube. In this way, and in this way 
alone, does the interpretation of the structure of the vertebrate lateral 
eye harmonize in the most perfect manner with the rest of the con- 
clusions alroady arrived at, 

‘The question therefore arises :—Have we any grounds for believing 
that the ancient forms of primitive crustaceans and primitive arachnids, 
which were so abundant in the time when the Cephalaspids appeared, 
possessed two anterior diverticula of the stomach, such as the con- 
sideration of the vertebrate eye strongly indicates must have been 
the case t 

‘The beautiful pictures of Blanchard, and his description, show 
how, on the arachnid side, paired diverticula of the stomach are 
nearly universal i in the group. Thus, although they are not present 
in the scorpions, still, in the Thelyphonide, Phrynidw, Solpugide, 
Mygulidw, the most marked characteristic of the stomach-region is 
the presence of four pains of co:cal diverticula, which spread laterally 
over the prosomatic region. In the spiders the number of such 
diverticula increases, and the whole prosomatic region becomes filled 
‘up with these tubes. Blanchard considers that they form nutrient 
tubes for the direct nutrition of the organs in tho prosoma, especially 
the important brain-region of the central nervous system. He points 
out that these animals are blood-suckors, and that, therefore, their 
food is already in a suitable form for purposes of nutrition when it 
is taken in by them, 90 that, as it were, the anterior part of the gut 
‘is transformed into a sories of vessels or diverticula conveying blood 
directly to the important organs in the prosoma, by means of which 
they obtain nourishment in addition to their own blood-supply. 

‘The universality of such diverticula among the arsehnids makes 
it highly probable that their progenitors did possess an alimentary 
canal with one or more pairs of anterior diverticula, In the 
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vortebrate, however, the paired diverticula are associated with a 
compound retina, a combination which does not occur among living 
arachnids; we must, therefore, examine the crustacean group for the 
desired combination, and naturally the most likely group to examine 
is the Phyllopoda, especially such primitive forms ax Branchipus and 
Artemia, for it is universally acknowledged that these forms are 


Fig. 45,—Seeni0x Tanouan oxn or THe two Axrenion Divkencuta ov rae GUT 
ts Axresta axn tut Rerisan Gaxorios. 
‘The weotion is through the extreme anterior ond of the diverticulum, thus eutting 
throngh many of the columnar oells nt right angles to thelr axis. AL, gut 
@ivertioulum ; rf, gl., retinal ganglion, 


the nearest living representatives of the trilobites, If, therefore, it 
be found that the retina ond optic nerve in Artetia is in specially 
close connection with an anterior diverticulum of the gut on cach 
side, then it is almost certain that such a combination existed also 
in the trilobites, 

My friend Mr. W. B. Hardy has especially investigated the 
nervous system of Artemia. In the course of his work he cut serial 
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seotions through the whole animal, and, as mentioned in my paper 
in the Jaurnal of Anatomy and Physiology, he discovered that the 


retinal ganglion of each 
lateral eye is so closely 
attached to the end of the 
corresponding divertiou- 
Tom of the gut that the 
lining cells of the ventral 
part of the diverticulum 
form a lining to the reti- 
nal ganglion (Fig.45). Tn 
this animal there are only 
two gut-divertioula, which 
are situated most antes 
tiorly. I have plotted 
out this series of sections 

means of a camera 
Tncida, with the result 
that the retina appears as 
a bulging attached ventro- 


ce On 


Fro. 46.—Trm Baar, Evy, amo Axrenion 
TanacxaTios OF THe AuucENrany Canal oF 
Amnon, yoewRo Rox THe Donsat, Asrect. 

Br. brain; |e. lateral eyos; c,, median eyes; Al, 
alimentary canal, 


laterally to the extremity of each gut-diverticulum, ax is shown in 


oe FomaaTios ow rine Theriwa oF cite Kirk ae Astincacres (attor 
‘Tux FoRariox ov Tie Rerrxk op Tm Eve oP AantocarEs, ox 


O.m., optio norve fibres; Ai, cophalic end of invertebrate ali. 
‘mentary canal Wity of ventricles of brain; Ald, anterior diverticulum 
‘of sliméntacy canial; op.d., optic diverticuluzn, 


Fig. 46, It is instructive to compare with this figure Scott's picture 
‘of the developing eye in Ammocortes, where he figures the retina as 
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a bulging attached ventrally to the extremity of the narrow tube of 
the optic diverticulum. In Fig. 47, A, 1 reproduce this figure of 
Scott, and by the side of it, Fig, 47, B, I have represented the origin 
of the vertebrate eye aa | believe it to have occurred, 

We see, then, this very striking fact, that in the most primitive 
of the Crustacea, not only are there two anterior diverticula of the 
gut, but also the retinal ganglion of tho latoral eye is in specially 
close connection with the end of the diverticulum on each side, In 
fact, wo find in the nearest living representative of the trilobites a 
retina and retinal ganglion and optic nerve, elosely resembling that 
of the vertebrate, in close connection with an epithelial tube which 
has nothing to de with the organ of sight, but is one of a pair of 
anterior gut-divertieula. It is impossible to obtain more decisive 
evidence that the trilobites possessed a pair of gut-diverticula sur- 
rounded to a greater or less extent by the retina and optic nerve of 
each lateral eye, 

Such anterior diverticula are commonly found in the lower 
Crustacea ; they are usually known by the name of liver-diverticula, 
but as they take no part in digestion, and, on the contrary, represent 
that part of the gut which is most active in absorption, the term 
liver is not appropriate, and it is therefore better to call them simply 
the pair of anterior diverticula, Our knowledge of their function in 
Daphnia ig given in a paper by Hardy and M'Dougall, which does 
not appear to be widely known, Hardy sueceedod in feeding Daphnia 
with yolk of egg in which carmine grains were mixed, and was able 
in the living animal to watch the whole process of deglutition, 
digestion, and absorption. The food, which is made into a bolus, is 
moved down to the middle gion of the gut, and there digestion 
takes place. Then by an antiperistaltic movement the more fluid 
products of the digestion-process are sent right forward into the two 
anterior diverticula, where the single layer of columnar cells lining 
these diverticula absorbs these products, the cells becoming thickly 
studded with fatdrops after a feed of yolk of egg. ‘The carmine 
particles, which were driven forward with the proteid- and fat- 
particles, are not absorbed, but are at intervals driven back by con- 
tractions of the anterior diverticula to the middle region of the gut, 

‘These observations prove most clearly that the anterior diver- 
ticula have a special nutrient function, being the main channels by 
which new nutrient material is brought into the body, and, a8 
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ont by the authors, it is a remarkable exception in the 
animal kingdom that absorption should occur in that portion of the 
gut which is anterior to the part in which digestion occurs. In all 
these animals the two anterior diverticula extend forwards over the 
brain, and, as we have seen in Artemia, the anterior extramity 
of each one is xo intimately related to a part of the bmin—viz. 
the retinal ganglion—as to form a lining membrane to thab mass 
of nerve-cells, It follows, therefore, that the nutrient fluid absorbed 
hy the cells of this part of the gut-diverticulum must be primarily 
for the service of the retinal ganglion. In fact, the relations of 
this anterior portion of the gut to the brain as a whole suggest 
strongly that the marked absorptive function of this anterior 
portion of the gut exists in order to supply nutrient material 
in the first place to the most vital, most important organ in the 
animal—the brain and its sense-organs, This conclusion is borne 
out by the fact that in these lower crustaceans the cirenlation of 
Dlood is of o very inefficient character, so that the tissues are mainly 
dependent for their nutrition on the fluid immediately surrounding 
them, Tt stands to reason that the establishment of the anterior 

of the gut asa nutrient tube to the brain would necessitate 
a closer and closer application of the brain to that tube, so that the 
process of amalgamation of the brain with the single layer of columnar 
epithelial cells which constitutes the wall of the gut (which we see 
in its initial stage in the retinal ganglion of Artemia), would tend 
rapidly to increaee as mors and moro demands were made upon the 
brain, until at last both the aupra- and infra-cesophageal ganglia, as 
‘well ns the retinal ganglia and optic nerves, were in such close 
intimate connection with the ventral wall of the anterior portion of 
the gut and its diverticula as to form a brain and retina closely 
resornbling that of Ammocestes. 

Sueh an origin for the lateral eyes of the vertebrate explains in a 
aimple and satisfactory manner why the vertebrate retina is a com- 
pound retina, and why both retina and optic nerve have an apparent 
tubular development. 

‘At the same time one discrepancy still exisia which requires 
consideration—viz. in no arthropod eye possessing a compound 
retina is the retina inverted, All the known cases of inversion 
mmong arthropods ocour in eyes, the retina of which is simple, and 
are all natural consequences of the process of invagination by which 

1 
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the retina ia formed. On the other hand, eyes with an inverted 
compound retina are not entirely unknown among invertebrates, for 
the cyes of Pecten and of Spondylus possess a retina which is 
inverted after the vertebrate fashion and still may be spoken of as 
compound rather than simple, It is clear that an invagination, the 
effeet of which is an inversion of the retinal layer, would lead to 
the same result, whether the retinal optic nerves were short or long, 
whether, in fact, a retinal ganglion existed or not. Undoubtedly the 
presence of the retinal ganglion tends greatly to obscure any process: 
of invagination, so that, as already mentioned, many observers, with 
Parker, consider the retina of the crustacean lateral eye to be 
formed by a thickening only, without any invagination, while 
Reichenbach says an obscure invagination does take place at a very 
carly stage. So in the vertebrate eye most observers speak only of 
a thickening to form the retina, but Gétte's observation points to an 
invagination of the optic plate at an carly stage, So also in the eye 
of Pecten, Korachelt and Heider consider that the thickening, by 
which the retina is formed according to Patten, in reality hides an 
invagination process by means of which, as Butschli suggests, an 
optic vesicle is formed in the usual manner. The retina is 
formed from the anterior wall of this vesicle, and is therefore 
inverted. 

The origin of the inverted retina of the vertebrate eye does nob 
seem to me to present any great difficulty, especially when one 
takes into consideration the fact that the retina is inverted in the 
arachnid group, only in the Interal eyes. The inversion is 
usually regarded as associated with the tubular formation of the 
vertebrate retina, and it is possible to suppose that the retina became 
inyerted in consequence of the involvement of the cye with the gut- 
‘divertionlum. 1 do not myself think any such explanation is at all 
probable, because I cannot conceive such a process taking place with- 
out a temporary derangement—to say the least of it—of the power of 
vision, and as I do not believe that evolution was brought about by 
sudden, startling changes, but by gradual, orderly adaptations, and 
as I also believe in the paramount importance of the organs of 
vision for the evolution of all the higher types of the animal kingdom, 
I must believe that in the evolution from the Arthropod to the 
Cephalaspid, the Interal eyes remained throughout fanetional, 1 
therefore, for my own part, would say that the inversion of the 
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retina took place before the complete amalgamation with the gut- 
diverticulum, that, in fact, among the proto-crastacean, proto- 
arachnid forms there were some sufficiently arachuid to have an 
inverted retina, and at the same time snfficiently crastaccan to 
possess a compound retina, aud therefore a compound inverted 
retina after the vertebrate fashion existed in combination with the 
anterior gat-divertioula. Thus, when the eye and optic nerve sank 
into and amalgamated with the gut-divertioulum, neither the dioptric 
apparatus nor the nervous arrangements would guffer any alteration, 
and the animal throughout the whole process would possess organs 
of vision as good as before or after the period of transition, 

Further, not only the retina bat also the dioptric apparatus of 
the vertebrate eye point to its origin from a type that combined 
the peculiarities of the arachnids and the crustaceans, In the 
former it is dificult to speak of a truc lens, the function of a lens 
being undertaken by the cuticular surface of the cells of the corneagen 
(Mark's ‘lentigen’), while in the Iatter, in addition to the corneal 
covering, a true lens exists in the shape of the crystalline cones. 
Further, these crustacean lenses are true lenses in the vertebrate 
genase, in that they are formed by modified hypodermal cells, and 
not bulgings of the cuticle, as in the arachnid. We see, in fact, that 
in the compound crustacean eye an extra layer of hypodermal cells has 
become inserted betweon the cornea and the retina to form a lens, 
So also in the vertebrate eye the lens is formed by an extra layer of 
‘the epidermal cells between the cornea and the retina, The fact that 
the vertebrate eye possesses a single lens, though its retina is composed 
‘of a number of ommatidia, while the crustacean eye possesses a lens 
to each ommatidinm, may well be a consequence of the inversion of 
the vertebrate retina. It is most probable, as Korschelt and Hoider 
have pointed ont, that the retina of the arachnid eyes is composed 
of » number of ommatidia, just as in the crustacean eyes and 
in the inverted eyes it is probable that the image is focnased on 
to the pigmented tapetal layer, and thence reflected on to the 
percipiont visual rods. In such a method of vision a single lens is a 
necessity, and s0 it must also be if, as I supposo, cyes existed with 
‘an inverted compound retina. Owing to the crustacean affinities of 
snch eyes, x lens would be formed and the retina would be compound : 
owing to the arachnid affinities, the retina would be inverted and 
the hypodermal cells which formed the lens would be massed 
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together to form a single lens, instead of being collected in groups of 
four to form a series of crystalline cones. 

To sum up: The study of the vertebrate eyes, both median and 
Intersil, Ieads to most important conclusions as to the origin of the 
vertebrates, for it shows clearly that whereas, as pointed ont in this 
and subsequent chapters, their ancestors possessed distinct arachnid 
characteristics, yet that they cannot have been specialized arachnids, 
such as our present-day forms, but rather they were of a primitive 
arachnid type, with distinct crustacean characteristics: animals 
that were both crustacean and arachnid, but not yet specialized i 
cither direction: animals, in fact, of precisely the kind which 
swarmed in the seas at the time when the vertebrates first made their 
appearance. In the opinion of the present day, the ancestral forms 
of the Crustacea, which were directly dorived from the Annelida, 
may be classed as an hypothetical group the Protostraca, the nearest 
approach to which is a primitive Phylopod. 

“Starting from the Protostraca,” say Korschelt’ and Heider, 
“according to the present condition of our knowledge, we may, as 
has been already remarked, assume three great series of development 
of the Arthropodan stock, by the side of which a number of smaller 
independent branches have been retained. One of these series leads 
through the hypothetical primitive Phyllopod to the Crustacea; the 
second through the Palwostraca (Trilobite, Gigantostraca, Xiphosura) 
to the Arachnida; the third through forms resembling Peripatus to 
the Myriapoda and the Insecta. The Pantapoda and the Tardigrada 
must probably be regarded as smaller independent branches of the 
Arthropodan stock.” 

To these “three great series of development of the Arthropodan 
stock" the evidence of Armmocc:les shows that a fourth must be added, 
which, starting also from the Protostraca, and closely connected with 
the second, paleostracan branch, leads through the Cephalaspiday to 
the great kingdom of the Vertebrata. Sach a direct linking of the 
earliest vertebrates with the Annelida through the Protostren is of 
the utmost importance, as will be shown later in the explanation of 
the origin of the vertebrate ceolom and urinary apparatus, 
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‘Svumaary, 


‘The most important discovery of recent yours which ives a direct clue to 
the ancestry of the vertebrates is undoubtedly the discovery that the pineal gland 
is all that remains of w pair of median eyes which mast have been functional im 
the 


arthropod eyes. Such is, indeed, found to be the ease. 
‘The retina of the simplest form of eye ix formed from a group of the: 
Oo ET aide tere peared a el ag aa 


ateidan crt teal of tas eorvion tose 
In other cases a portion of the optic ganglion remains at the anrfare, when 
the tain sinks inwards, in close contiguity to the epidermal scnse-cells which 
ee a teuct of fibres connects this optic ganglion with the under. 
brain, and i known a4 the optio nerve, Such » retina may be called 
and characterizes the lateral eyes of both crustaceans and 


Such inverted rotinas are found in the rertobrate lateral oyes and in the 
a ear aceni vet not of tap rubles, 

‘The evidence shows that all the invertebrate median oyes possoss a simple 
‘upright retina, and in structure are remarkably like tho right median or pincal 
eye of Ammocortes; while the Interal eyes possem, as in the crustaceans, a 

compound retina, or, as in many of the aruchnids, a simple inverted 
retina. Tho lateral eyes of the vertebrates alone possess a compound inverted 
retina, 

‘This retina, however, is extraordinarily similar in its stracture to the 
compound crustaceun retina, and thet similaritivs aro more accentuated in the 
futina of the lateral oye of Potromyzon than that of the hiyhor vertebrates, 

‘The evidence afforded by tho lateral eye of the vertebrate points unmistakably 
te the conclusion that the ancestor of the vertebrate possessed both crastacean 
and arachnid charactors—belonged, therefore, to a group of animals which gave 
im to both the crastacoan and arschnid groups This is precisely the porition 
of the Palwostracan group, which ix rgurded as the aucestor of both the 
erastucoans and arachnids, 
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‘An two vespocts tho votina of the lateral oyos of vertebrates diffors from that 
‘of all arthropods, for it possesses » special supporting: structure, the Milllerian 
fibres, which do not oxist in the latter, and it ix developed in connection with 
a tubo, the optic divorticulum, which is connected on each side with the main 
tube of the central nervous system. These two differences are in reality one 
and the same, for the Millerian fibres aro the altwred lining calls of the optic 
diverticulum, and this tubo has the same significance as tho rest of tho tube of 
‘the nervous system ; it is something which has nothing to do with the nervous 
portion of the retina but has become closely amalgamated with it. ‘The explunu- 
tion is, word for word, the same us for the tubular nervous #ystem, and shows that 
the unowstor of the vertebrate possexsed two anterior diverticula of its alimentary 
canal which were in close relationship to the optic ganglion and nerve of the 
lateral eye on each side. It ia again w striking coincidence to find that 
Artemin, which with Branchipus represents a group of living crastaceans most 
nearly allied to the trilobites, doos posioss two anterior diverticula of the gut 
which are in oxtraordinarily close relationship with the optic ganglia of the 
retina of the lateral eyes on each side. 

‘Tho ovidence of the optic apparatus of the vertchrate points most remarkably 
to the derivation of the Vertebrata from the Palwostracs. 





CHAPTER TL 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE SKELETON 


tN CO a far rte considered, not the notochord. —Natury of 
earliowt cartilaginons skeleton.—The mesosomatic skeleton of Ammo- 
beste its topographical arrangement, its structure, its origin in muco- 
cartilage.—The prosomatic skeleton of Ammocestes; the trabeculm and 
Porachordals, their structure, their origin in white Sbroas tissue —'The 
mesosomatic skeleton of Limulus compared with that of Ammocestes ; 
similarity of position, of strnoture, of origin in muco-cartilage—'The 
Prosomatio skeloton of Limulus; the entostornite or plastron compared with 
‘the trabeculm of Ammocentes; sitnilarity of position, of structure, of origin 

in Abrous tise. —Summary. 


‘Tur explanation of the two optic diverticula given in the last chapter 
accounts in the same harmonious manner for every other part of the 
- tube around which the central nervous system of the vertebrate has 
been grouped, The tube conforms in all respects to the simple epi- 
thelial tube which formed the alimentary canal of the ancient type of 
marine arthropods such as were dominant in the soas when the verto- 
brates first appeared. The whole evidence so far is so uniform and 
points so strongly in the direction of the origin of vertebrates from 
these ancient arthropods, as to make it an imperative duty to procooit 
further and to compare one by one the other parts of the central 
= together with their outgoing nerves in the two groups 
-anitnals. 


‘Before proceeding to do this, it is advisable first to consider 
the question of the origin of the vertebrate skeletal tissues, for this 
a he second of the great difficulties in the way of deriving verte- 

e6 from arthropods, the one skeleton being an endo-skelcton 

‘ of cartilage and bone, and the other an exo-skeleton com- 
‘of chitin, Here is a problem of a totally different kind to that 

have just been considering, but of so fundamental a character that 


st must, if possible, be solved before passing on to the consideration 
of the cranial nerves and the organs they supply. 
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skeleton, the pectoral and pelvic girdles, and the bones 

‘of the limbs, Ido not inclade the notochord in these skeletal tissues, 
‘because there is not the slightest evidence that the notochord played 
part in the formation of these structures; the notochordal tissue 

js something sii generis, and never gives rise to cartilage or bone. 
‘Tho notochord happens to lie in the middle line of the body and is 
very conspicuous in the lowest vertebrate; with the development of 
the backbone the notochord becomes obliterated more and more, until 
‘at last it is visible in the higher vertebrates only in the embryo; but 
that obliteration is the result of the encroachment of the growing 
‘pone-naases, nob the cause of their growth. Although, then, the 
yotochord may in a sense be spoken of as the original supporting axial 
qd of the vertebrate, it is so different to the rest of the endo-skeleton, 
juss 80 little to do with it, that the consideration of its origin is a thing 
apart, and must be treated by itself without reference to the origin of 


tho cartilaginous and bony skeleton, 


‘Tux COMMENCEMENT OF THE Bosy SKELETON IN THE VERTEDRATE. 


‘What is the teaching of the vertebrate? What evidence is there 
as to the origin of the bony skeleton in the vertebrate phylum 


i 

‘Phe axial bony akeleton of the higher Mauunalia consists of two 
ts, (1) the vertebral column with its attached bony parts, and 
the cranio-facial skeleton, Of these two parts, the bony tissue 
the first arises in the embryo from cartilage, of the second partly 

row ilage, partly from membrane, 
In strict accordance with their embryonic origin is their phyloge- 
a higher vertebrates to the lower 
to a cartilaginous and mem- 


a non-bony cartilaginous skeleton, such as is seen in Petromyzon 
d the cartilaginous fishes, 
Balfour, in his “Comparative Embryology,” states that the 
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Primitive cartilaginous cranium is always composed of the following 
ports :— 

1, A pair of cartilaginous plates on each side of the cephalic 
section of the notochord known as the parachordals (pa.ch., Fig, 49; 
iv, Fig. 48). ‘These plates, together with the notochord (cd. enclosed 
‘between them, form a floor for the hind and mid-brain. 


Fig. 48—Kannvo Pio, rwormmms ov ax Fre, 49,—Feap or Ewnuro Doo-visit 
acm Loxo (from auxin), Kxewexns (from Pauken), Basar Vexw oF Cuasiue 
ov SKULL SEEN EHOM mLOW, YhOM ADOYE. 

3, parmchordalk; ori,, oh, ollactory eack; am, auditory eapsalo; 
Py. pituitary body; tr, Pf pituitary beds; pach, parachor 
; cfr. trabeoulur cornu; pn. cartilage; fr., trabeoula; fn/., infundi- 
pre-nasal cartilage : ppy.,palmio-plerygoid —bulum; pts, pituitary mpace; ¢., ero, 
{raot; mu,, mandibalsr arch; f.h., firwt 
branchial arch; VIZ,--XTT,, cranial nerves, 


2. A pair of bars forming the floor for the fore-brain, known as 
the trabeculae (/r). These bars are continued forward from the para~ 
chordals, They inoet posteriorly and embrace the front end of the 
notochord, and after separating for some distance bend in again in 
such a way as to enclose a space—the pituitary space (pts). In 
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front of this space they remain in contact, and generally unite. They 
extend forward into the nasal region (pa.). 

3. The cartilaginous capsules of the sense organs. Of these the 
auditory (au,) and the olfactory oupsules (of) unite mare or lese inti- 
mately with the cranial walls; while the optic capsules, forming the 

cartilaginous sclerotics, remain distinct. 

The parachordals and notochord form together the basilar plate, 
which forms the floor for that section of the brain belonging to 
the primitive postoral part of the head, and its extent corresponds 
roughly to that of the basioceipital of the adult: skull, 

‘The trabeculw, so far as their mere anatomical relations are con- 
cerned, play the same part in forming the floor for the front cerebral 
vesicle as do the parachordals for the mid- and hind-brain, They 
differ, however, from the parachordals in one important feature, viz. 
that except at their hinder end they do not embrace the notochord. 
The notochord always terminates at the infundibulum, and the 
trabecule always enclose a pituitary space, in which lies the infun- 
dibulum (én/.) and the pituitary body (py,). 

In the majority of the lower forms the trabeculw arise quite inde- 
pendently of the porachordals, though the two sots of elements soon 
unite, 

The trabooulw are usually somewhat lyre-shaped, meeting in 
front and behind, and leaving a large pituitary space between their 
imiddle parts, Into this space the whole base of the fore-brain 
primitively projects, but the spuce itself gradually becomes narrowed 
until it usually contains only the pituitary body, 

‘The trabecular floor of the brain does not long remain simple, 
Its sides grow vertically upwards, forming a lateral wall for the 
brain, in which in the higher types, two regions may be distinguished, 
viz, an alisphenoidal region behind, growing out from what is known 
4s the basisphenoidal region of the primitive trubecul, and an 
orbito-sphenoidal region in front, growing out from the presphenoidal 
region of the trabeculae. These plates form at first a continuous lateral 
wall of the cranium, ‘The cartilaginous walls which grow up from the 
trabecular floor of the cranium generally extend upwards so as to form 
a roof, though almost always an imperfect roof, for the cranial cavity. 

‘The basi-cranial cartilaginous ekeleton reduces itself always into 
trabecule ond paruchordals with olfactory and auditory cartilaginous 
capsules, 
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Jn addition, a branchial skeleton existe, which consists of a series 
of bars known as the branchial bars, so situated as to afford support 
to the successive branchial pouches, An anterior arch known as the 


mandibular arch (Fig, 50, 
Mn,), placed in front of the 
liyo-mandibular cleft, and 
# second arch, known as the 
hyoid arch (/y.), placed in 
front of the hyo-branchial 
cleft, are developed in all 
types; the succeeding arches 
are known as the true bran- 
chial arches (Br.), and are 
only fully developed in the 
Tohthyopsida. In all cases 
of jaw-bearing (gnathosto 
matous) vertebrates the first 
arch has become a support- 


50.—Tuav or Ewonve Dooaisir, xenvex 
tines coxa, (From Pasenn) 


tory 
Him, bemiaphere ; Cy, Cz, Cy, cerebral vesicles, 


ing skeleton for the mouth (Fig. 51), and in the higher vertebrates in 
combination with the second or hyoid arch,takes part in the formation 


of the ear-bones. 


The true branehial arches persist, to a certain extent, in the 


Pio. 51.—Skvun or Anvar Doo-risx, Sipe Varw. (From Pamorn.) 
@., cranium ; Br. branchial arches; My. + /#y, mandibular and hyoid archos. 


Amphibia, and become still more degenerated in the Amniota 
(reptiles, birds, and mammals) in correlation with the total dis- 
Appearance of a branchial respiration at all periods of their life. 
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Their remuants become more or less important parts of the hyoid 
bone, and are employed solely in support of the tongue. 

In no single animal is there any evidence that the foremost arch, 
the mandibular, is a true branchial arch. As low down as the 
Elasmobranchs it becomes divided into two olements which form 
respectively the upper and lower jaws; the hyoid arch, on the other 
hand, although it has altered its form and acquired the secondary 
function of supporting the mandibular arch, still retains its reapi- 
ratory function, 

The evidence afforded by the mode of formation of the skeletal 
tissues of vertebrates down to the Elasmobranchs indicates that the 
primitive cranial skeleton arose from two paired basal cartilages, the 
parachordals and trabecule, to which were attached respectively 
cartilaginous eases enclosing the organs of hearing and smell. In 
addition, the branchial portion of the cranial region was provided 
with cartilaginous bars arranged serially for the support of “the 
branchim, with the exception of the foremost, the mandibular bar, 
which formed supporting tissues for the mouth—the upper and 
lower jaws. 

Just as in past times the spinal nerves and the segments they 
supplied were supposed to represent the type on which the original 
vertebrate was built, so also the spinal vertebra: afforded the type of 
the segmented skeleton, and the anatomists of those days strove hard 
to resolve the cranio-facial skeleton into a eeries of modified vertebra. 
Owing especially to the labours of Huxley, who showed that the seg- 
mentation in the head-region was essentially a segmentation due to 
the presence of branchial bars, this conception was finally laid to rest 
and nowadays it is admitted to be hopeless to resolve the cranium 
into vertebral segments. Still, however, the vertebrate is a segmented 
animal and its segmented nature is visible in the cranial region, so fur 
as the skeletal tissues are concerned, in the shape of the series of 
branchial and visceral bars. 

To this segmentation the name of * branchiomeric’ has been given, 
while that due to the presence of vertebra is called ‘ mesomeric,’ 

As we have seen, the internal bony skeleton of the vertebrate 
commences as a cartilaginous and membranous skeleton. For this 
reason the preservation of such skeletons is impossible in the fossil 
form, unless the cartilage has become impregnated with lime salts, 
#0 that there is but little hope of ever obtaining traces of such 
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structures in the fossils of the Silurian age either among the verte- 
rate or invertebrate remains, Fortunately for this investigation 
there are still living on the earth two representatives of that age ; on 
the invertebrate side Limulus, and on the vertebrate side Ammocortes. 

The Elasmobranchs represent the most primitive of the gnatho- 

stomatous vertebrates. Below them come the Agnatha, known as the 
tous fishes or Marsipobranchii, the lampreys (Petromyzon) 
and the hag-fisbes (Myxinc), 

The skeleton of Petromyzon (Fig, 52) consists of n cranio-facial 
skeleton composed of a cartilaginous unsegmented cranium, with the 
hasal trabeculm and parachordals and a series of branchial and visceral 
cartilaginous bars forming the so-called branchial basket-work ; to 
these must be added anditory and nasal capsules. In contradis- 
tinction to this elaborate cranio-facial skeleton, the spinal vertebral 


x eee j. 


Fro. 59.—Srecerox op Prerrowvzos. (From Pannen.) 
‘na., nasal capsnie; an, auditory eapsule; ne, notochort. 


skeleton is represented only by segmentally arranged small pieces of 
cartilage formed in the connective tissue dissepiments between 
segmented shects of body-muscles (myotomes), 

But Petromyzon iz derived from Ammoomtes by a remarkable 
process of transformation, and a most important part of that trans- 
formation is the formation of new cartilaginous structures, Thus we 
see that in Ammocates there is no sign of a cartilaginous vertebral 
column ; at transformation the radimentary vertebrie of Petromyzon 
are formed, In Armmocetes the brain-case is a simple fibrous mem- 
branons covering ; at transformation this becomes cartilaginous. In 
Ammocortes there are no cartilaginous structures corresponding to 
the sub-ocular arches; these are all formed at transformation, It 
follows, that we can trace back the bony skeleton of the vertebrate 
heail to the skeleton of Ammocectes, and we may therefore conelude 
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that the primitive cartilaginous skeloton of the vertebrate consisted 

of the following atructures (Fig. 53, B), viz, the branchial bare 
forming a basket-work, the 

A trabeenle and parachordals, 
the auditory and nasal eap- 
sules—a clear proof that the 
eranial skeleton is older than 
the spinal. Of these struc- 
tures the branchial bars are 
the only evidently segmented 
parts, 


Tur Sorr Carttnaae oF THE 
BRANCHIAL SKELETON OF 
Awoceres. 


‘The study of Ammocestes 
gives yet another clue to the 
nature of the earliest skeleton, 
for these two marked groups 


of cartilage—the branchial and 

basi-cruninl—are characterized 

by a difference in structure a3 

woll as a difference in topo- 

graphical position, J, Miller 

was the first to point out that 

thesa two sets of cartilages 

differ in appearance and con- 

stitution, and he gave to them 

the name of yellow and grey 

cartilage. Parker has described 

them fully under the terms 

soft und hard cartilage, terms 

which Schaffer has also used, 

aud I shall also make use of 

them here. The whole of the 

branchial cartilaginous skele- 

d of soft cartilage, while the basi-cranial ekeleton, con- 
ule, parachordals, and auditory capsule, is composed 
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of hard cartilage, the only soft cartilage in this region being that 
which forms the nasal capsule, not represented in Fig. 59, B, 

‘These two groups of cartilage arise independently, so that at first 
the basi-cranial system is quite separate from the branchial, and only 
late in the history of the animal is a junction effected between the 
branchial system and the trabecule ond parachordals, an initial 
separation which is especially striking when we consider that in this 
animal all the cartilaginous structures of any one system are con- 
tinuoms; there is no sign of anything in the nature of joints. 

Of these two main groups, the branchial cartilages are formed first 
in the ombryo, a fact which suggests that they are the most primi- 
tive of the vertebrate cartilages, and that, therefore, the first true 
formation of cartilage in the invertebrate ancestor may be looked for in 
the shape of bars supporting the branchial mechanism, The evidence 
of the origin of the cartilaginous structures in Ammoccetes is given ; 
by Shipley in the following words :-— 

“The branchial bases are the first part of the skeleton to appear, 
They arise wbout the 24th day as straight bars of cartilage, lying 
external and slightly posterior to the branchial vessel. 

“The first traces of the basi-cranial skeleton appear on the 30th 
day as two rods of cartilage—the trabeculw,” 

Our attention must, in the first place, be directed to this branchial 
basket-work of Ammoceetes, 

Underlying the skin of Ammocettes in the branchial region is 
situated the sheet of longitudinal body-muscles, divided into a series 
‘of segments or myotomes, which forms the somatic muscles so cha- 
‘acteristic of all fishes, This muscular sheet is depicted on the left- 
thand side of Fig. 54. It does not extend over the lower lip or over 
that part in the middle line where the thyroid gland is situated. In 
these parts a sheet of peculiar tissue known by the name of muco- 
cartilage lies immediately under the skin, covering over the thyroid 
gland and lower lip, Tho somatic muscular sheet with the super- 

“nt skin can be stripped off very easily owing to the vascularity 

and looseness of the tissue immediately underlying it, When this is 
‘done the branchial basket-work comes beautifully into view as is 
seen on the right-hand side of Fig. 54. It forms a cage within which 
‘the branchi« and their muscles lie entirely concealed, 

_ ‘This is the great charactoristic of this most primitive form of the 
“branchial cartilaginoys bars and distinguishes it from the branchial 
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bars of other higher fishes, in that it forms a system of cartilages 
which lie external to the branchia—an extra-branchial system. 
This branchial basket-work is simpler in Ammoccetes than in 
Petromyzon, and its actual starting-point consists of a main trins- 
verse bar corresponding to each branchial 
segment; from this transverse bar the 
aystem of longitudinal bars by which 
the basket-work is formed has sprang. 
These transverse bars arise from a 
cartilaginous longitudinal rod, situated 
close against the notochord on each 
side. ‘Theso rods may be called the 
subchordal cartilaginous bands (Fig. 53), 
and, according to the observations of 
Schneider and others, cach subchordal 
band does not form at first a continuous 
cartilaginous rod, but the cartilage is 
conspicuous only at the places where 
the transverse bars arise, In the 
youngest Ammocctes examined by 
Schaffor, he could find no absolute dis- 
continuity of the cartilage except be- 
tween the first two transverse bars, but 
he says that the thinning between the 
transverse bars was so marked as to 
make it highly probable that-at an 
earlier stago there was discontinuity, 
‘The whole system of branchial bars and 
subchordal rods is at firet absolutely 
disconnected from tho cranial system of 
Fie. 54—Vewraat View or trabeculis and parachordals, and only 
Syateers Desa later do the two systems join. 
see ish tin erase These observations on Ammoceotes 
Jead most definitely to the conclusion 
that the starting-point of the whole cartilaginous skeleton of 
the vertebrate consisted of a series of transverse cartilaginous bars, 
for the purpose of supporting branchial segments ; these were con- 
nected with two axial longitudinal cartilaginous rods, whieh at first 
contained cartilage only near the places of junction of the branchial 
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bars. This system may be called the mesosomatic skeleton, as it is 
entirely confined to the branchial or mesosomatic region. 

In addition to this primitive cartilaginous framework, which was 
formed for the support of the mesosomatic or respiratory segments, 
but at a slightly later period in the phylogenetic history, a separave 
cartilaginous system was formed for the support of the prosomatic 
segments, viz. the trabecul and parachordals with the auditory cap- 
sules: a aystem which was at first entirely separated from the mesoso= 
inatic, and, as we shall see, is more advanced in structure than the 
branchial system: Later still, the story is completed at the time of 
transformation to Petromyzon by the formation of the simple cartila- 
ginous skull and the rudimentary vertebra, the stracture of which 
is also of a more advanced type. 


Tue Sraverere ov tux Sorr Branca, Caxriiacy. 


Having considered the topographical position of the primitive 
branchial cartilaginous skeleton, we may now inquire, What was 
its structure and how was it formed | 

In the higher vertebrates various forms of cartilage are described, 


viz. hyaline, fibro-cartilage, elastic curtilage, and parenchymatous 
cartilage. Of these, the parenchymatous cartilage is looked upon as 
the most primitive form, because it preserves without modification 
the characters of embryonic cartilage. 

Embryology, then, would lead to the belief that the earliest form 
of cartilage in the vertebrate kingdom ought to be of this type, viz. 
large cells, cach of which is enclosed in a simple capsule, so that the 
capsules of the cells form the whole of the matrix, and thus form a 
simple homogencous honcycomb-structure, in the alveoli of which 
the cartilage-cells lic singly. If, then, the branchial cartilages of 
Ammoccetes are, aa has just been argued, tho representatives of the 
cartilaginous skeleton of the primitive vertebrate, it is reasonable to 
suppee that they should resemble in structure this embryonic car 
tilage. Such is undoubtedly the case: all observers who have 
described the branchial basket-work of Ammocetes or Petromyzon 
have been struck with the extremely primitive character of the car- 
filage, and the last observer (Schaffer) describes it as composed of 
thin walls of homogeneous material, in which there are no lines of 
separation, which form a simple honeycomb-structure, in the alveoli 

K 
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of which the separate cells lie singly. These branchial cartilages are 
each surrounded by a layer of perichondrium, and in Fig, 55, A, T 
give a picture of u section of a portion of one of the bars. 


Bra, 65,4, Braxcntat Carriisak of Asnocarres, srknnn wien Turosrs. B, 
BaaxciaL Caminsou or Lotcivn, exaurno wrrm Turomts. 


Hence we see that structurally aa well as topographically the 
branchial bara of Ammocetes justify their claim to be considered as 
the origin of the vertebrate cartilaginous framework, 


Ox TuE Sreveruey oF THE Muco-CARTHAGE IN AmMocaTES, 


We can, however, go further than this, and ask how this cartilage 
itself is formed in Ammocotes? The answer is most definite, most 
instructive and suggestive, for in all cases this particular kind of car- 
tilage is formed from, or at all events in, a peculiar fibrous tissue, 
which was called by Schneider " Schleim-Knorpel,” or muco-cartilage, 
a tissue which is distinguishable from other connective tissues, not 
only by its structural peculiarities, but also by its strong affinity for 
all dyes which differentiate mucoid or chondro-mucoid substances, 

This muco-eartilage is thus described by Schneider ;—The peri- 
chondrium in Ammocotes is not confined to the true cartilaginous 
structures, but extends itself in the form of thin plates in definite 
directions, Between these plates of perichondrium a peculiar tissue 
(Fig. 56)—the muco-cartilage—exists, consisting of tibrille, whose 
diryotion is mainly at. right angles to the planes of the perichondrial 
plates, with star-shaped cells in among them, and with the spaces 
betwoen the fibrille filled up with a semi-fluid mass, 
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From this tissue all the primitive cartilages which resemble the 
branchial bars are formed, either by the invasion of chondroblaste 
from tho surrounding perichondrium, or by the proliferation and 
encapsulation of the cells of the muco-cartilage itself, 

This very distinctive tissue—the muco-cartilage—is of very great 
importance in all questions of the origin of the skeletal tissues, In 
all description of the skeletal tissues it has been practically dis 
regarded until recent years when, besides my own observations, its 
distribution has been mapped out by Schaffer, Thus Parker, in his 
well-known description of the skeleton of the marsipolranch fishes, 
does not even mention its existence. Its importance is shown by its 
absolute disappearance at 
transformation and its non- — ic 
occurrence in any of the ~== : z 
higher vertebrates, Tt in i Ae Gly 
entirely confined to the head- d ti 
region, and its distribution 
there is most suggestive, for, 

‘as will be described fully 

later on, it forma a skele- 

ton which both in structure 

‘and position resembles very 

closoly the head-shiclds of 

cephalaspidian fishes. At 

the present part of my argu- 

ment its more immediate Fre, 56—Srerox or Mucocasracn reox 
interest lies in the method Dons Heapetans or 

‘of tracing this tissue For 

this purpose T made use of the micro-chemical reaction of thionin, 
a dye which, as shown by Hoyer, stains all mucin-containing sub- 
stances a bright purple. Schaffer made use of a corresponding 
basophil stain, hemalum. When stained with thionin, the matrix, 
or ground-substance of the branchial cartilages as well as the matrix 
or semi-fluid substance in which the fibrils of the muco-cartilaginons 
cells are embedded take on a docp purple colour, while the fibrous 
material of the cranial walls and other connective tissue atrands, such 
aa the perichondrium, are coloured light blue, Muco-cartilage, then, 
tay be described as a peculiar form of connective tissue which 
differs from other connective tiesue not only in its appearance but in 
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that the primitive cartilaginous skeleton of the vertebrate consisted 
of the following structures (Fig. 53, B), viz, the branchial bars 


Fro. 53,—Comvanisow ov Canriescrnove 
Sketmrox or Lireros axp Aumocarries, 


A, Dingram of cortilaginons skclotox of 
Dinwlus. Soft carfilage, ontapophysial Hga- 
ments, deop black; bmnchial bars simply 
hatched; hard cartilage, Intoral traboculm 
of entostornite, netted; Ph., position of 
pharynx. 

B, Dingram of cartilaginous akelotou of 
Ammooatos. Soft cartilage, sub-chordal 
cartilaginous bands, deep black; branchial 
basket -wark (first formed patt), simply 
havehod; Ar? cartilage, ornio-{ncial akelo- 
ton, trateculie, parnchordale and auditory 
capsules, netted ; Znf., position of tube of 
infundibulum (old oxophngus) 


forming a basket-work, the 
trabeculae und parachordals, 
the wnditory and nasal cap. 
sules—a clear proof that the 
cranial skeleton is older than 
the spinal. Of these strac- 
tures the branchial bars are 
the only evidently segmented 
parts, 


Tne Sorr Cantitace or tn 
BRaNcniAL SKELETON OF 
AmMocatEs. 


The study of Ammocetes 
gives yet another clue to the 
nature of the earliest skeleton, 
for these two marked groups 


of cartilage—the branchial and 
basi-cranial—aro characterized 
by a difference in stracture as 
woll ag a difference in topo- 
gmphical position, J, Maller 
was the first to point out that 
these two sets of cartilages 
differ in appearance and con- 
stitution, and he gave to them 
the name of yellow and grey 
cartilage, Parker has described 
them fully under the terms 
soft and hard cartilage, terms 
which Schaffer has also used, 
and I shall also make use of 
them bere, The whole of the 
branchial cartilaginous skele- 


ton is composed of soft cartilage, while the basi-cranial skeleton, con- 
sisting of trabeouke, parachordals, and auditory capsule, is composed 
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of hand cartilage, the only soft cartilage in this region being that 
which forms the nasal capsule, not represented in Pig, 53, B. 

‘These bwo groups of cartilage arise independently, so that at first 
the basi-cranial system is quite separate from the branchial, and only 
late in the history of the animal is a junction effected between the 
Iwanchial system and the trabeculm and parachordals, an initial 
separation which is especially striking when we consider that in this 
animal all the cartilaginous structures of any one system are con- 
tinuous: there is no sign of anything in the nature of joints. 

Of these two main groups, the branchial cartilages are formed first 
in the embryo, a fact which suggests that they are the most primi- 
tive of the vertebrate cartilages, and that, therefore, the first true 
formation of cartilage in the invortebrata ancestor may be looked for in 
the shape of bars supporting the branchial mechanism. The evidence 
of the origin of the cartilaginous structures in Ammocostes ig given ? 
hy Shipley in the following words >-— 

“The branchial bases are the first part of the skeleton to appear, 
They arise about the 24th day as straight bars of cartilage, lying 
external and slightly posterior to the branchial vessel. 

“ The first traces of the basi-cranial skoleton appear on the 30th 
day as two rods of cartilage—the trabeculi,” 

Our attention must, in the first place, be directed to this branchial 
basket-work of Ammocetes. 

Underlying the skin of Ammoccetes in the branchial region is 
situated the sheet of longitudinal body-museles, divided into a series 
‘of segments or myotomes, which forms the somatic muscles so cha~ 
raoteristic of all fishes, This muscular sheet is depicted on the left- 
hand side of Fig. 54. It does not extend over the lower lip or over 
that part in the middle line where the thyroid gland is situated. In 
these parts a sheet of peculiar tissue known by the name of muco- 
cartilage lies immediately under the skin, covering over the thyroid 
gland and lower lip. The somatic muscular sheet with the super- 
jacent. skin can be stripped off very easily owing to the vascularity 
and looseness of the tissue immediately underlying it. When this is 
‘done the branchial basket-work comes beautifully into view as is 
‘seen on the right-hand side of Fig. 54. It forms a cage within which 
the branchi and their muscles lie entirely concealed, 

This is the great characteristic of this most primitive form of the 
branchial cartilaginous bars and distinguishes it from the branchial 
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bars of other higher fishes, in that it forms a system of cartilages 
which lie external to the branchie—an extra-branchial system. 
‘This branchial basket-work is simpler in Ammocestes than in 
Petromyzmn, and its uctual starting-point consists of a main truns- 
verse bar corresponding to each branchial 
segment; from this transverse bar the 
system of longitudinal bars by which 
the basket-work is formed has sprung. 
‘These transverse bars arise from a 
cartilaginous longitudinal rod, situated 
close against the notochord on each 
side. ‘These rods may he called the 
subchordal cartilaginous bands (Fig. 53), 
and, according to the observations éf 
Schneider and others, cach subchordal 
band does not form at first a continuous 
cartilaginons rod, but the cartilage is 
conspicuous only at the places where 
the transverse bars arise, In the 
youngest Ammocwtes examined by 
Schaffer, he could find no absolute dis- 
continuity of the cartilage except be- 
tween the first two transverse bars, but 
he éays that the thinning between the 
transverse bars was so marked as to 
make it highly probable that-at an 
earlier stage there waa discontinuity, 
The whole system of branchial bars and 
eubchordal rods is at first absolutely 
disconnected from the cranial system of 
io, S4-—Vexteat, View oF trmbeculw and parachordals, and only 
ey seacipieel epee Jnter do the two systems join. 
re Py pat ith Sta musclee. Those observations on Ammoccstes 
lead most definitely to the conclusion 
that the starting-point of the whole cartilaginous skeleton of 
the vertebrate consisted of a series of transverse cartilaginous bars, 
for the purpose of supporting branchial segments; these were can- 
nected with two axial longitudinal cartilaginous rods, which at first 
contained cartilage only near the places of junction of the branchial 
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bars. This system may be called the mesosomatic skeleton, as it is 
entirely confined to the branchial or mesosomatic region. 

Tn addition to this primitive eartilaginous framework, which was 
formed for the support of the mesosomatic or respiratory segments, 
but at a slightly later period in the phylogenetic history, a separate 
cartilaginous system was formed for the support of the prosomatic 
sogments, viz. the trabecule and parachordals with the auditory cap- 
sules: a aystem which was at first entirely separated from the mesoso~ 
matic, and, a3 we shall sec, is more advanced in structure than the 
branchial systent, Later atill, the story is completed at the time of 
transformation to Petromyzon by the formation of the simple cartila- 
ginous skull and the rodimentary vertebre, the structure of which 
is also of a more advanced type. 


Tue Srrccruns ov TH Sorr BrancwiaL Carriracn, 


Having considered the topographical position of the primitive 
branchial cartilaginous skeleton, we may now inquire, What was 
its structure and how was it formed t 

In the higher vertebrates various forms of cartilage are described, 
yiz, hyaline, fibro-cartilage, elastic cartilage, and parenchymatous 
cartilage. Of these, the parenchymatous cartilage is looked upon as 
the most primitive form, because it preserves without modification 
the characters of embryonic cartilage. 

Embryology, then, would lead to the belief that the earliest form 
of cartilage in the vertebrate kingdom ought to be of this type, viz. 
large cells, each of which is enclosed in a simple capsule, 80 that the 
eapsules of the cells form tho whole of the matrix, and thus form a 
simple homogeneous honeyeomb-structure, in the alveoli of which 
the cartilage-cells lie singly. If, then, the branchial cartilages of 
Ammocectes are, as has just been argued, the representatives of the 
eartilaginous skeleton of the primitive vertebrate, it is reasonable to 
suppose that they should resemble in structure this embryonic car- 
filage. Such is undoubtedly the case: all observers who have 
described the branchial basket-work of Ammocctes or Petromyzon 
have been struck with the extremely primitive character of the oar- 
filage, and the last observer (Schaffer) describes it as composed of 
thin walls of homogeneous material, in which there are no lines of 
separation, which form a simple honeycomb-structure, in the alveoli 

K 
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of which the separate cells lie singly. These branchial cartilages are 
each surrounded by a layer of perichondrium, and in Fig. 55, A, T 
give a picture of a section of a portion of one of the bars. 


Fro, 65.—A, Baaxouran Canritaox or Asmiocerns, ramp were Tmoxts. B, 
Bravcura, Carriaon or Linvwvs, stamp wire Troms, 


Hence we see that structurally as well as topographically the 
branchial bars of Ammoccetes justify their claim to be considered as 
the origin of the vertebrate cartilaginous framework, 


Ox THE STRUCTURE OF THE MUCO-CARTILAGE IN AnMocarrEs, 


We can, however, go further than this, and ask how this cartilage 
itself is formed in Ammoccetes? The anawer is most definite, most 
instructive and suggestive, for in all cases this particular kind of car- 
tilage is formed from, or at all events in, a peculiar fibrous tissue, 
which was called by Schneider “ Schleim-Knorpel,” or muco-cartilage, 
a tissue which is distinguishable from other connective tissues, not 
only by its structural peculiarities, but also by its strong affinity for 
all dyes which differentiate mucoid or chondro-mucoid substances, 

This muco-cartilage ia thua described by Schneider :—The peri- 
chondrium in Ammoomtes is not confined to the true cartilaginous 
structures, but extends itself in the form of thin plates in definite 
directions, Between theee plates of perichondrium a peculiar tissue 
(Fig. 56)—the muco-cartilage—oxists, consisting of fibrille, whose 
direction is mainly at right angles to the planes of the perichondrial 
plates, with star-shaped cells in among them, and with the spaces 
between the fibrille filled up with a semi-fluid mass, 
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From this tissue all the primitive cartilages which resemble the 
branchial bars are formed, either by the invasion of chondroblasts 
from the snrrounding perichondrium, or by the proliferation and 
encapsulation of the cells of the muco-cartilage itself, 

‘This very distinctive tissue—the muco-cartilage—is of very great 
importance in all quostions of the origin of the skeletal tissues, In 
all deseriptions of the skeletal tissues it has been practically dis- 
regarded until recent years when, besides my own observations, its 
distribution has been mapped ont by Schaffer. Thus Parker, in his 
well-known description of the skeleton of the marsipobranch fishes, 
does not even mention its existence. Its importance is shown by its 
absolute disappearance at 
transformation and its non- 
occurrence in any of the 
higher vertebrates. Tt is 
entirely confined to the head~ 
region, and its distribution 
there is most suggestive, for, 
as will be described fully 
Tater on, it forms a skele- 
ton which both in structure 
and position resembles very 
closely the head-shields of 

fishes. At 
the present part of my argu- 
ment its more immediate iro. 56,—Snomox oF Muco-cammaan wnon 
interest lies in the method Dowsat, Mxap-riare oF Aswocusres. 
of tracing this tissue. For 
this purpose T made use of the micro-chemieal reaction of thionin, 
a dye which, as shown by Hoyer, stains all mucin-containing sub- 
stances a bright purple, Schaffer made use of a corresponding 
basophil stain, hemalum. When stained with thionin, the matrix, 
‘or ground-substance of the branchial cartilages as well as the matrix 
or semi-fluid substance in which the fibrils of the muco-cartilaginons 
cells are embedded take on a deop purple colour, while the fibrous 
material of the cranial walls and other connective tissue strands, such 
a8 the perichondrium, are coloured light blue, Muco-cartilage, then, 
may be described as a peouliar form of connective tissue which 
differs from other connective tissue not only in its appearance but in 
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its chemical composition, for unlike white fibrous tissue it contains a 
large amount of mucin, and this tissue is the forerunner of the earliest 
cartilaginous vertebrate ekeleton, the branchial bars of Ammocates. 

‘The conclusions to which we are led by the study of the structure, 
position, and mode of origin of these primitive cartilages of 
Ammocestes may be thus summed up :— 

1. The immediate ancestor of the vertebrate must have possessed 
a peculiar fibrous tissue—the ground-substance of which stained deep 
purple with thionin—in which cartilage arose. 

2. The cartilage so formed was not like hyaline eartilage, bub 
resembled in a striking manner parenchymatous cartilage, 

8. This cartilage was situated partly in two axial longitudinal 
bands, partly as transverse bars, which supported the branchial 
apparatus. 


‘Tue Prosomatic of BASsi-CRANIAL SKELETON or ANMOca:TES. 


Before searching for any evidence of a similar tissue in any 
invertebrate group, it is advisable to consider the other portion of 
the cartilaginous skeleton of Ammoceates, which consists of the tra- 
becule, parachordals and auditory eapsules—the basi-cranial skelaton 
—and is composed of hard, not soft cartilage. 

This basi-cranial skeleton represented in Fig. 53, B, is confined to 
the region of the notochord, the cranial walls being composed entirely 
of a white fibrous membrane. It is separated at first entirely from 
the sub-chordal portion of the branchial basket-work, and is com= 
posed of a foremost part, the trabecule (7'r-), and of a hindermost 
part, the parachordals (J’r.ch.), which are characterized by the 
attachment on cach side of the large auditory capsule (fu), In 
Ammoceetes the trabecular bara are continuous with the parachordals, 
the junction being marked by a small lateral projection on each side, 
which at transformation is seen to play an important part in the 
formation of the sub-ocular arch. The trabecular bar lies close 
against the notochord on each side up to its termination; it then 
bends away from the middle line and curves round until it meets 
its fellow on the opposite side, thus forming, as it were, the head of 
a racquet of which the notochord forms the splice in the handle, 
The strings of the racquet are represented by a thin membrane, in 
the ceutre of which the position of the infandibulum (Jny.) of the 


a 
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bmin can be clearly seen. In an earlier stage of Ammocates the 
two trabecular horns do not meet, but are separated by connective 
tissue, which afterwards becomes cartilaginous. 

As far, then, as the topography of this basi-cranial skeleton is 
concerned, the striking pints are—the shape of the trabecular 
portion, diverging as it does around the infundibulum, and the pre- 
sence on the parachordal portion of the two large auditory capsules. 

‘These two points indicate, on the hypothesis that infundibulum 
and esophagus are convertible terms, that two supporting structures 
of a cartilaginous nature must have existed in the ancestor of the 
vertebrate, the firat of which surrounded the csophagus, and the 
second was in connection with its auditory apparatus. 


Sraverore ov Tie Hann Carriacrs, 


‘The structure of this hard cartilage of the trabeculm and auditory 
capsules resembles that of the soft, in so far that it consists of large 


Fra. 9i.—A, Cantitaon or Thanretiun OF AmMocorres, stineme wre Huews. 
‘Toxvers axp Prone Actp. HB, Nears ov Canritaon Cruis nx Exroernasire 
‘Op Hyroctoscs, erarsep wrrm Harwaroxyzay ap Prcnse Act. 


cells with a comparatively small amount of intercellular substance, 
Schaffer, who haa described it lately, considers thab it is a nearer 
approach to hyaline cartilage than the soft, but yet cannot be called 
‘hyaline cartilage in the usual sense of the term, Its peculiarities 
and ita differences from the soft are especially well seen by its 
staining reactions, I have myself been particularly atrack with 
the effect of picrocarmine or combined hwmatoxylin and pieric acid 
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staining (Fig. 57), In the case of the soft cartilage the capsular 
substance stains respectively a brilliant red or blue, while that of 
the hard cartilage is coloured a deep yellow, so that the junction 
between the parachordals and the branchial cartilages is beautifully 
marked out, ‘Then, again, with thioninfwhich gives so marked a 
reaction in the case of the soft cartilage, the hard cartilage of the 
auditory capsule is not stained at all, and in tho trabecule the deep 
purple colour is confined to the mucoid coment-substance between 
the capeules, just as Schaffer has stated, The eame kinds of reactions 
have been deseribed by Schaffer: thus by double staining with 
hemalum-eoain the hard cartilage stains red, the soft blue; and he 
points out that even with over-staining by hmmalum the auditory 
capsule remains colourless, just ss 1 have noticed with thionin. He 
infers, precisely as I have done from the thionin reaction, that 
chondro-mucoid, which is so marked a constituent of the soft cartilage 
and of the muco-vartiluge, is absent: or present in but slight quantities 
in the hard cartilage. Similarly, he points out that double staining 
with tropeolin-methy]-violet stains the hard cartilage a bright orange 
colour, and the soft cartilage a violet, 

‘The evidence, then, shows clearly that a marked chemical differ- 
‘once exists between these two cartilages, which may be expressed by: 
saying that the one contains very largely a basophil substance, 
which we may speak of as belonging to the class of chondro-mucoid 
substances, while the other contains mainly an oxyphil substanee, 
probably a chondro-gelatine substance. 

We may perhaps go further and attribute this difference of 
composition to a difference of origin; for whereas the soft cartilage 
is invariably formed in a special tissue, the muco-cartilage, which 
shows by its resetion how largely it is composed of a mucoid sub- 
stance, the hard cartilage is certainly, in the case of the cartilage of 
the cranium where its origin has been clearly made out, formed in 
the membranous tissue of the craninm of Ammocotes—ie. in a 
tissue which stains light blue with thionin, and contains a gelatinous 
rather than a mucoid substratum. 

‘The best opportunity of finding oul the imode of origin of the 
hard cartilage is afforded at the time of transformation, when so 
mich of this kind of cartilage is formed anew. Unfortunately, it 
is very difficult to obtain the early transformation stages, conse- 
quently we cannot be said to possess any really exhaustive and 
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definite necount of how the new cartilages are formed. Bujor, 
Kuensche, and Schaffer all profess to give a more or less definite 
account of their formation, and the one striking impression left on 
the mind of the reader is how their descriptions vary, In one 
point only are they agreed, and in that I also agree with them, viz. 
the manner in which the new cranial walls are formed. Schaffer 
describes the “process as the invasion of chondroblasts into the 
homogeneous fibrous tissue of the cranial walls, Such chondro- 
blasts not only form the cartilaginous framework, but also assimilate 
the fibrous tissue which they invade, so that finally all that remains 
of the original fibrous matrix in which the cartilage was formed are 
these lines of camont-aubstance between the groups of cartilage 
cells, which, containing some basophil material, are marked ont, as 
alnwady mentioned (Fig. 57). 

‘We may therefore conclude, from the investigation of Ammoccetes, 
that the front part of the basi-cranial skeleton arose as two trabecular 
bars, to which muscles were attached, situated bilaterully with respect 
to the central nervous system, These bars were composed of tendinous 
‘material with a gelatinons rather than a mucoid substratum, in which 
‘nests of cartilage-cells were formed, the cartilaginous material formed 
by these cells being of the hard variety, not staining with thionin, 
and staining yellow with picro-carmine, ete. By the increase of such 
‘nests and the assimilation of the intermediate fibrous material, the 
original fibro-cartilage was converted into the close-sct semi-hyaline 
cartilage of the trabecule and auditory capsules, in which the fibrous 
material still marks out by its staining-reaction the limits of the 
cell-clusters, 

Such I gather to be Schaffer's conclusions, and they are certainly 
borne out by my own and Miss Aleock's observations. As far as 
‘wo have had an opportunity of observing at present, the first process 
at transformation appears to consist of the invasion of the fibrous 
tissue of the cranial wall by groups of cells which form nests of cells 
between the fibrous strands. Those nests of cells form round them- 
selves capsular material, and thus form cell-territories of cartilage, 
which squeeze ont and assimilate the surrounding fibrous tissue, until 
‘ot Tast all that remains of the original fibrous matrix is the lines of 
‘cement-substance which mark out the limits of the various cell-groups. 

Ab present [ am inclined to think that both soft and hard cartilage 
originate in a very similar manner, viz. by the formation of capsular 
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material around the invading chondroblasts, and that the difforence 
in the resulting cartilage ia mainly due'to the difference in chomieal 
composition of the matrix of the connective tisaue which is invaded. 
‘Thus the difference may be formulated as follows — 

The hard cartilage is formed by the invasion of chondroblasts 
into a filrous tissue, which contains a gelatinous rather than a mucoid. 
substratum, in contradistinction to the soft eartilage which is formed, 
probably also by the invasion of chondroblasts, in a tissue—the 
muco-cartilage—which contains a xpecially mucoid substratum. 

Such, then, is the very clearly defined starting-point of the ver- 
tebrate skeleton—two distinct formations of different histological 
and chemical structure—the one forming a segmented branchial 
skeleton, the other a non-segmented basi-cranial skeleton. 


Tue CaRtiLAGINovs SkeLeToN or LIMULUS, 


Among the whole of the invertebrates at present living ou the 
earth, is there any sign of an internal cartilaginous skeleton that 
will give a direct clue to the origin of the primitive vertebrate 
skeleton? The answer to this question is most significant: only 
one animal among all those at present known possesses a cartilaginous 
skeleton, which is directly comparable with that of Ammoccetes, and 
hore the comparison is very close—only one animal among the 
thousands of living invertebrate forms, and that animal is the only 
representative still surviving of the palmostracan group, which was 
the dominant race when the vertebrate first made its appearance. 
The Limulus, or king-crab, possesses a segmented branchial internal 
eartilaginous skeleton (Fig, 53,.A), made up of the same kind of cartilage 
as the branchial skeleton of Ammocestes, confined to the mesosomatic 
or branchial region, just as Ammoceetes, forming, as in Ammoccetes, 

i rl iw, and these bars are situated 
externally to the branchiw, as in Ammocwtes. In addition this 
animal possesses a basi-cranial internal semi-cartilaginous unuseg- 
mented plate known as the entosternite or plastron situated, with 
respect to the esophagus, similarly to the position of the trabeoule 
with respect to the infundibulum in Ammoce:tes. Moreover, the 
cartilaginous cells in this tissue differ from those in the branchial 
region, in precisely the same manner as the hard cartilage differs from 
the soft in Ammoccetes. 
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‘This plastrou, it is true, is found in other animals, all of which 
are members of the scorpion tribe, except in one instance, and this, 
strikingly enough, is the crustacean Apus—a strange primitive form, 
which is acknowledged to be the nearest representative of the 
Trilobita still living on the earth, None of these forms, however, 
possess any sign of an internal cartilaginous branchial skeleton, 
such as is possessed by Limulus. Scorpions, Apus, Limulus, are 
all surviving types of the stage of organization which bad been 
reached in the animal world when the vertebrate first appeared. 


‘Tux Mrsosomaric og Respiratory SkeLeron or Linunvs, COMPOSED 
or Sorr Canrtnacn. 


Searching through the literature of the histology of the cartila- 
ginous tissues in invertebrate animals, to seo whother any cartilage 
had been described similar to that seen in the branchial cartilages of 
Ammoccetes, and whether such cartilage, if found, arose in a fibrous 
tissue resembling muco-cartilage, I was speedily rewarded by finding, 
in Ray Lankester’s article on the tropho-skeletal tissues of Limulus, 
4 picture of the cartilage of Limulus, which would have passed muster 
for a drawing of the branchial cartilage of Ammocutes. This clue 
I followed out in the manner described in my former paper in the 
Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, and mapped out the topography 
of this remarkable tissue. 

Limulus, like other water-dwelling arthropods, breathes by meuns 
of gills attached to its appendages. Those gill-bearing appendages 
‘are confined to the mesosomatic region, as is seen in Fig. 59; and these 
Sppendages are very different to the ordinary locomotor appendages, 
which are confined to the prosomatic region. Each appendage, aa is 
geen in Fig, 58, consists mainly of a broad, basal part, which carries 
the gill-book on its under surface ; the distal parts of the appendage 
have dwindled to mere rudiments and still exist, not for locomotor 
Purposes, but because they carry on each segment organs of special 
importance to the animal (see Chapter XI.) As is seen in Fig. 58, 
the basal parts of each pair of appendages form a broad, flattened 
paddle, by means of which the animal is able to swim in a clamsy 
fashion. Very striking and suggestive is the difference between 
these gill-bearing mesosomatic appendages and the non-gill-bearing 
Iocomotor appendages of the prosoma. 
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At the base of each of these appendages, where it is attached to 
the body of the animal, the external chitinous eurface is characterized 


Fig, 5R—TRANSVERKR SROTION THROUGH THE MESORONA OF LIMELOR, 70 sm0W 
max Awremion (A) asp rim Posrenion (B) Souvaces or 4 Muscsomartc om 
Buaxemiay Arrnxpson. 

In oach figure the branchial eartilaginotn bar, Br.C., has boen exposod by dissection 
on one side. Hnt., entopophyais; ., eatepophysial ligament eut acrows ; 
Br,C., branchial cartilaginous bar, ch m the entapophysis; H., 
heart; P., perleardi i y va cord; T.¥.8., longhe 
tailinal venous sinus; Dv., dorvo-voutral somatic ruselo; Vp., veno-poricnrdial 
muscle, 


by o peculiar stumpy, rod-like marki @ upon removing the 
chitinous covering, this surface-appearance is seen to correspond to a 
well-marked rod of cartilage (Br.C.), which extends from the body 
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of the animal well into ench appendage. This bar of cartilage arises 
on each side from the corresponding entapophysis (Znt.), which is 
the name given to a chitinous spur which projects a short distance 
(Fig. 68, B) into the animal from the dorsal side, for the purpose of 
giving attachment to various segmental muscles, These entapophyses 
are formed by an invagination of the chitinous surface on the dorsal 
side and are confined to the mesosomatic region, so that the meso- 
somatic carapace indicates, by the number of entapophysos, the 
number of segments in that region, in contradistinetion to the pro- 
somatic carapace, which gives no indication on its surface of the 
number of its components, 

Each entapophysis is hollow and its walls are composed of chitin ; 
but from the apex of each spur there stretches from spur to spur 
a band of tissue, called by Lankester the entapophysial ligament 
(Ent) (Fig. 58), and in this tissue cartilage is formed. Tsolated 
cartilaginous cells, or rather groups of cells, are found here and there, 
but a concentration of such groups always takes place at each enta- 
pophysis, forming here a solid mass of cartilage, from which the 
massive cartilaginous bar of each branchial appendage arises, 

Further, not only is this cartilage exactly similar to parenchy- 
‘matous cartilage, as it oceurs in the branchial cartilages of Ammocestes, 
but also its matrix stains a brilliant purple with thionin in striking 
contrast to the exceedingly alight light-blue colour of the surrounding 
perichondrium. In its chemical composition it shows, as might be 
expected, that it is a cartilage containing a very large amount of 
gome mucin-hody. 


Tat Muco-cantitace or Loris, 


The resemblance between this structure and that of the branchial 
bars of Ammocmtes does not end even here, for, ax already mentioned, 
the cartilage originates in a peculiar connective tissue band, the 
entapophysial ligament, and this tissue bears the same relation in 
its chemical reactions to the ordinary connective tissue of Limulus, 
‘as muco-cartilage does to the white fibrous tissue of Ammocetes, 
‘The white connective tissue of Limulus, as already stated, resembles 
that of the vertebrate more than does the conuective tissue of any 
other invertebrate, and, similarly to that of Ammocertes, does not 
stain, or gives only a light-blue tinge with thionin, The tissue of 
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the entapophysial ligament, on the contrary, just like mi 
takes on an intense purple colour when stained with thionin. It 
possosses a mucoid substratum, just as does muco-cartilage, and in 
both cases a perfectly similar soft cartilage is born from it, 

One difference, however, exists botweon the branchial cartilages of 
these two animals; the innermost axial layer of the branchial bar of 


Pio. 68.—Disonae of Laweres, to stow mi Nenves to Tam Arrnxpases (1-18) 
axp THR Brascitian Carnitacns, 


‘The branchial cartilages and the entapophysial ligaments are coloured blue, the 
branchia red, gl., generative and hopatic glands surrounding tho oontral nerrous 
syutem and pnsaing into the tase of tha fabellum (1), 


Limulus is yory apt to contain a specially hard substance, apparently 
chalky in nature, so that it breaks up in sections, and gives the 
appearance of a broken-down spongy mass; if, howevor, the tissue is 
first placed in o solution of hydrochloric acid, it then outs easily, and 
the whole tissue is seon to be of the same structure throughout, the 
main difference boing that the capsular spaces in the axial region 
are much larger and much more free from cell-protoplasm than are 
those of the smaller younger cells noar the periphery, 
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Thave attempted in Fig. 53 to’ represent this close resemblance 
between the segmented branchial skeleton of Limulus and of Ammo- 
cates, a resemblance 80 close as to reach even to minute details, 
such ag the thinning out of the cartilage in the subchordal bands aud 
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‘The branchin! cactilages and sub-chordal ligaments are coloured blue, the branche 
red. gh, glandular substance surrounding tho central nervous aystem and pass 
ing into the auditory eapsnie with the auditory nerve (VIII). 


vntupophysial ligaments respectively between the places where the 
branchial bars come off, 

Tn Fig. 59 I have shown the prozoma and mesosoma of Limulus, 
and indicated the nerves to the appendages together with the meso- 
somatic cartilaginous skeleton. 

In Fig. 60 T have drawn a corresponding picture of the prosomatic 
and mesosomatic region of Atmmoccetes with the corresponding nerves 
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und cartilages, In this figure the animal is supposed to be slit open 
along the yentral mid-line and the central nervous system exposed, 


Tue Prosomavic Sketeron or Linu.us, comrosnp or Harp 
CARTILAGE, 


The rest of the primitive vertebrate skeleton arose in the proso- 
iuatie region, and formed a support for the base of the brain. This 
skeleton was composed of hard cartilage, and arose in white fibrous 
Uissue containing gelutin rather than mugin, 

Is there, then, any peculiar tissue of a cartilaginous nature in 
‘Limulus and its allies, situated in the prosomatic region, which is 
entirely separate from the branchial cartilaginous skeleton, which 
aots a8 a supporting internal framework, and contains a gelatinous 
rather than a mucoid substratum ? 

It is a striking fact, common to the whole of the group of animals 
to which our inquiries, deduocd from the consideration of the structure 
of Ammocectes, have, in every case, led usin our search for the verte- 
brate ancestor, that they do possess a remarkable internal semi-carti- 
laginous skeleton in the prosomatic region, called the entostarnite or 
plastron, which gives support to a large number of the muscles of 
that region ; which is entirely independent of the branchial skeleton, 
and differs markedly in its chemieal reactions from that cartilago, in 
that it contains a gelatinous rather than a mucoid substratum. 

In Limulus it is a large, tough, median plate, fibrous in character, 
in which are situated rows and nests of cartiluge-cells. The same 
atructum ix seen in the plastron of Hypoctonus, of Thelyphonns, 
and to a certainty in all the members of the scorpion group. Very 
different is the behaviour of this tissue to staining from that of the 
Inanchial region. No part of the plastron stains purple with 
thionin; ip hardly stains at all, or gives only a very slight blue 
colour, In its chemical composition there is a marked preponder- 
ance of gelatin with only a alight amount of a mucin-body, In 
gome cases, as in Hypoctonus (Fig. 57, B) and Mygnle, the capsules 
of the cartilage-cells stain a deep yellow with hematoxylin and 
picric acid, while tho fibres between the cell-nesta stain a blue-brown 
colour, partly from the hmmatoxylin, partly from the picric acid, 

All the evidence points to the plastron as resembling tho basi- 
crmnial skeleton of Ammoccetes in its composition and in the origin 
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of its cells in a white fibrous tissue. What, then, is its topographical 
position? Itis in all cases a median structure lying between the 
cephalic stomach and the infra-ccgophageal portion of the central 
norvous system, and in all cases it possesses two anterior horns which 
pass around the esophagus and the nerve-masses which immediately 
enclose the cesophagus (Fig. 61, A). These lateral horns, then, 
which lie laterally and slightly ventral to the central nervous 
system, and are called by Ray Lankester and Benham the sub- 
neural portion of the entosternite, are very nearly in exactly the 
position of the racquet-shaped head of the trabecule in Armocates, 
It is easy to see that, with a more extensive growth of the nervous 
material dorsally, such lateral 


horns might be caused to take 

up a still more ventral posi- Ph 

tion. Now, these two lateral Ph 
horns of tho plastron of Li- 

mulus are continued along 

its whole length so a8 to form 

two thickened lateral ridges, 

which are conspicuous on the 

flat surface of the rest of this 

median plate. Tn other cases, 

as in the Thelyphouidie, the i B 


plastron consists mainly of ~ 
the to Ine ges ** Sion Fn 
trabecule, as they might pou 
called, and Schimléwitsch, pete etal 
who more than any one else has made a comparative study of the 
entosternite, describes it as composed in these animals of two lateral 
trabecnle crogsed by three transverse trabeoulm, I myself can con- 
firm his description, and give in Fig. 61, B, the appearance of the 
entosternite of Thelyphonus or of Hypoctonus. The supra-cesophageal 
ganglia and part of the infra-csophageal ganglia fill up the space Ph. ; 
‘stretching over the rest of the infra-cesophageal mass is a transverse 
trabeeula, which is very thin; then comes a space in which is seen 
the rest of tho infra-cesophageal mass, and then the posterior part of 
the plastron, ventrally to which lies the commencement of the ventral 
nerve-cond, 

In these forms, in which the central nervous system is more 
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concentrated towards the cephalic end than in Limulus, the whole of 
the concentrated brain-mass is separated from the gut only by this thin 
tronsverse band of tissue. Judging, then, from the entosternite of 
‘Thelyphonus, it is not difficult to suppose that a continuation of the 
same growth of the brain-region of the central nervous system would 
cause the entosternite to be separated into two lateral trabecule, 
which would then take up the ventro-lateral position of the two 
trabeculas of Ammoccotes. 

On the other hand, it might be that two lateral trabeculm, 
similar to those of Thelyphonus and situated on each side of the 
central nervous system, were the original form from which, by the 
addition of transverse fibres ranning between the gut and nervous 
system, the entosternite of Thelyphonus and of the scorpions, ete., 
was formed. rom an extensive consideration of the entosteruite in 
different animals, Schimkéwitsch has come to the conclusion that this 
latter explanation is the true one, He points out that the lateral 
trabeculm can be distinguished from the transverse by their structure, 
being much more cellular and less fibrous, and the cell-cavities more 
rounded, or, as I should express it, the two lateral trabeculae are more 
cartilaginous, while the transverse are more fibrous, Schimkéwitach, 
from observations of structure and from ombryologioal investi- 
gations, comes to the conclusion that the entosternite was originally 
composed of two parts— 

1, A trinsverge musele corresponding to the adductor musole of 
the shell of certain crastaceans, such as Nebalia, 

2, A pair of longitudinal mesodennic tendons, whieh may have 
boon formed originally out of a number of segmentally arranged 
mesodermic tendons, and are crossed by the fibrils of the trangverse 
muscular bundles, 

These paired tendons of the entosternite he considera to corre- 
spond to the intermusoular tendons, situated longthways, which are 
found in the ventral longitudinal muscles of most arthropods. 

It is clear from these observations of Schimkéwitsch, that the 
exsential part of the entosternite consists of two lateral trabecuke, 
which were originally tendinous in nature and have become of the 
nature of cartilaginous tissue by the increase of cellular elements in 
the matrix of the tissue: these two trabeculae function as supports 
for the attachment of muscles, which are spocially attached at 
certain places. At these places transverse fibres belonging to some 


: 
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of the muscular attachments cross between the two longitudinal 
trabeculie, and 80 form the transverse trabooula:, 

I entirely agree with Schimkéwitsch that the nests of cartilage- 
cells are much more extensive in, and indoed nearly entirely 
confined to, these two lateral trabecuke in the entosternite of 
Hypoctonus, Ray Lankester describes in the entasternite of Mygale 
peculiar coll-nests strongly resembling those of Hypoctonus, and he 
also states that they are confined to the lateral portions of the 
entosternite. 

From this evidence it is eaxy to see that that portion of the basi- 
cranial skeleton known aa the trabeculee may have originated from 
the formation of cartilage in the plastron or entosternite of a palie- 
ostracan animal. Such an hypothesis immediately suggests valuable 
clues as to the origin of the cranium and of the rest of the basi- 
cranjal skeleton—the parachordals and the auditory capsules. The 
former would naturally be a dorsal extension of the more membranous 
portion of the plastron, in which, equally naturally, cartilaginous tissue 
would subsequently develop ; and the reaaon why it is impossible to 
reduce the cranium into a series of segments would be xelf-ovident, 
for even though, as Schimkéwitsch thinks, the plastron may have 
been originally segmented, it has long lost all sign of segmentation, 
The latter would be derived from a second ontosternite of the same 
natare ag the plastron, bat especially connected with the auditory 

of the invertebrate ancestor, The following out of these 
two clues will be the subject of a future chapter. 

Tn our search, then, for a clue to the origin of the skeletal tissues 
of the vertebrate we see again that we are led directly to the palwsos 
tracan stock on the invertebrate side and to the Cyclostomata on that: 
of the vertebrate; for in Limulus, the only living representative of 
the Palmostraca, and in Limulus alone, we find a skeleton marvel- 
lously similar to the earliest vertebrate skeleton—that found in 
Ammocwtes. Later on I shall give reasons for the belief that the 
earliest fishes so far found, the Cephalaspide, ete., were built up on 
the samo plan as Ammocentes, so that, in my opinion, in Limulus 
and in Ammocwtee we actually possess living examples allied to 
the ancient fauna of the Silurian times, 
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Summary. 


‘The skeleton considered in thix chapter ie not the notochord, but that 
compoed of cartilage, The tracing downwards of the vertebrate bony and 
cartilaginous skeleton to itx earliost beginnings loails straight to the skoletan of 
the larval lamprey (Ammocentes), in which vertebrae aro not yet formed, but tho 
cranial and branchial skeleton is well marked. 

‘Tha embryological and phylogvnetic histories wre iu complete unison to show 
thot the cranial skeleton is older than the spinal, and this primitive branchial 
skeleton ix also in harmony with the laws of evolution, in that its structure, even 
in the adult lamprey (Potromyzon), nover gots byond tho stage charncteristic 
of embryonic cartilage in the higher vertebrates, 

‘The simplest and most primitive skelston ix that found in Ammocortes and 
consists of two parts: (1) « prosomatio, (2) « mosoxomatio skeleton, 

‘Tho prosomatic skeleton forms a non-sogmented basi-cranial skeleton of the 
simplest kind—the trabeculw and the parachordals with their attached auditory 
eapsulos, just a the embryology of the higher vertcbrutos teaches mx must be 
the case, There in the free-living, still-existent Ammocostes we tind the manifest 
natural outcome of the embryological history in the shape of simple traboenlus 
sand paruchordals, from which the whole complicated basi-cranial skeletow of tho 
higher vertebrates arose. 

iT mesosomatis aiscton, which fs formed bafora tio proses, mulated 
in tho first instanco, of simplo branchial bar sogmontally arrangod, which ware 
connneted together by «longitudinal subchordal bar, situated laterally on each 
aide of the notochord, ‘Thess simple branchial bars later on form the branchial 
Dasket-work, which forms un open-work cage within which the branchim wre 
situated, 

‘The cartilages which compose these two skelotons respectively are markedly 
different in chemical constitution, in that the first (hard cartilage) ix mainly 
composed of chondrv-gvlatin, the second (soft cartilage) of chondro-mucoid 
snatorial, 

The samo kind of difference is seen in the two kinds of conneotive tiweue 
which are the forerunners of these two kinds of curtilage. Thus, the craaial 
walls in Ammocartos aro formoil of whito fibrous tigmue, an oxsontially gelatin. 
containing tissue; at transformation these aro invaded hy chondro-blasts and 
the cartilaginous cranium, formed of hard cartilage, results On the other hand, 
the fororunnor of the brunchial soft cartilage is a very striking and poonlinr 
kind of connective tissue loaded with mucoid material, to which the name 
rmnco-cartilayre has boon sriven, 

‘Lhe cnormous interest of this muco-cartilage consists in the fact that it 
forms very well-defined plates of tissue, ontizely confined to the head-rogion, 
whieh ary not found in any higher vertebrate, not oven in the adult form 
Petromyzon, for every scrap of the tissue as much disappears at transformation. 

Ty Is this evidence of primitive nmon-vertebrate tisues, which occur in the 
jarval but not in the adult form, which makes Ammocovtos so valuable for the 
investigation of the origin of vertebrates 

The evideuoe, then, is extrucrdiuarily clear as to the beginuings of the 
vertebrate akelotal tissues. 
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In the invertebrate kingdom true cartilage occurs but scantily. ‘There is 
« covering of the brain of cophalopods. It is never found in crabs, 
lobsters, bees, wasps, contipedos, butterilios, flies, or any of the great group of 
Arthropods, wxoept, to a slight extent, in some members of the scorpion group 
und more fully in one single animal, the King-crab or Limulus: a fact 
of itself, but still more eo when the nature of tho cartilage and its position in 
the animal is taken into consideration, for the identity both in structure and 
position of this internal cartilaginous ekeleton with that of Amznocates in 


sereat, 
‘Hore, in Limnlus, just ae in Ammocostes, an internal Paid 


and in chomical composition with the soft cartilage af Ammocates, 
and, a4 in the latter cam, arisos in inarkedly mucoid connective tise. 
‘The former, ns in Ammocostes, consints of a non-egmental skeleton, the 
plastron, composwd of a white fibrous connective tiene matrix, an essentially 
pelatin-containing tissuo, in which are found nests of cartilage cells of the 
hard cartilage varioty, 

‘This remarkable discovery of the branchial cartilaginous bars of Limulus, 
together with that of the internal prosomatic plastron, causes the original diffi- 
By dren animal such as the vertebrate from an animal resembling 

to vanish into thin air, for it shows thut in tho pust agus whon the 
FEGiibcabed Risk opal oa: Cha earth: the dbaitoamh gtcapor rans o€ (ay Ea, 
‘the members of which resembled Limulns, had solved the question ; for, in addition 
to thoir external chitinous covering, they had manufactured an intornal certila- 
winous skeleton. Not only so, but that skeleton had arrived, both in structure 
und position, oxactly at the «tage at which the vertebrate ekeleton starts. 

What tho prociso steps are by which chitin-formation gives place to chondrin- 
formation are not yet fully known, but Schmiodobery has shown that a substance, 
glycosamino, is derivable from both thos skeletal tissues, and he concludes hin 
observations in the following words: ‘Thus, by means of glycosamine, the 
‘bridge ix formed which connects together the chitin of the lower animals with 
the cartilage of the more highly organized creations.” 

‘Tho evidence of the oriin of tho cartilaginous skeleton of the vertebrate 
points directly to the origin of the vertebrate from the Palmostraca, and ix 
Perea ree nts Sakon alone 1 zug sistent be eonstiored en prped 
of origin. 





CHAPTER 1V 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE RESPIRATORY APPARATUS 


Brauchisy considered as internal branchial appendages.—Innervation of branchial 
sogmonts—Cranial region older than spinal —Three-root systom of erunial 
aorver, dorsal, lnteral, venteal—Explanation of van Wijhe's ey) 
Tafiral mixed root is appendage-nerve of invertebrate —The branchial 
chamber of Ammoowtos—The branchial unit, not # pouch but an 
appendage.—The origin of the branchial musculatare.—Tho branchial 
circulation, —The branchial heart of the vertebrate —Not homologous with 
the systemic heart of the arthropod.—Its formation from twe longitudinal 
Yonous sinuses. Summary, 


‘Tux respiratory apparatus in all the terrestrial vertebrates is of the 
same kind—one single pair of lungs, These lungs originate as a 


diverticulum of the alimentary canal. On the other hand, the 
aquatic vertebrates breathe by means of a series of branchis, or gills, 
which are arranged segmentally, being supported by the segmental 
branchial cartilaginous bars, as already mentioned in the last chapter, 

The transition from the gill-bearing to the lung-bearing vertebrates 
is most interesting, for it has been proved that the lungs are formed 
by the modification of the swim-bludder of fishes; and in a group 
of fishes, the Dipnoi, or lung-fishes, of which three representatives 
still exist on the earth, the mode of transition from the fish to the 
amphibian is plainly visible, for they possess both lungs and 
gills, and yet are not amphibians, but true fishes, But for the 
fortunate existence of Ceratodus in Australia, Lepidosiren in South 
America, and Protopterus in Africa, it would haye been impossible 
from the fossil remains to have asserted that any fish had ever 
existed which possessed at the came moment of timo the two kinds 
of respiratory organs, although from our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the amphibian we might have felt suro that such a transitional 
stage must have existed. Unfortunately, there is at present no 
likelihood of any corresponding transitional stage being discovered 
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living on the earth in which both the dorsal arthropod alimentary 
canal and the yontral vertebrate one should simultanconsly exist in 
a functional condition ; still it seams to me that even if Coratodus, 
Lepidosiren, and Protopterus had ceased to exist on thu earth, yet 
the facts of comparative anatomy, together with our conception of 
evolution as portrayed in the theory of natural selection, would have 
forced us to conclude rightly that the amphibian stage in the ovolu- 
tion of the vertebrate phylum was preceded by fishes which possessed 
‘simultaneously Langs and gills. 

Tn the preceding chapter the primitive cartilaginous vertebrate 
skeleton, a8 found in Ammocotes, was shown to correspond in a 
marvellous manner to the cartilaginous skeleton of Limulus. In a 
Tater chapter T will deal with the formation of the cranium from the 
prosomatic skeleton; in this chapter it is the mesosomatic skeleton 
which is of interest, and the consideration of the necessary conse- 
quences which logically follow upon the supposition that the branchial 
cartilaginous bars of Limulus are homologous with the branchial 
basket-work of Ammocastes, 


Isteesat BRancutat: APrRNDAGES, 


Seeing that in both cases the cartilaginons bars of Limulus and 
Ammocirtes are confined to the branchial region, their homology of 
necessity implies an homology of the two branchial regions, and lends 
directly to the conclusion that the branchim of the vertebrate were 
derived from the branchiw of the arthropod, a conelusion which, 
secording to the generally accepted view of the origin of the respira- 
tory region in the vertebrate, is extremely difficult to accept; for the 
branehiw of Limulus and of the Arthropoda in general are part of 
the mesosomatic appendages, while the branchiw of vertebrates are 
derived from the anterior part of the alimentary canal, This con- 
clusion, therefore, implies that the vertebrate has utilized in the 
formation of the anterior portion of its new alimentary canal the 
branchial appendages of the palwostracan ancestor. 

‘Let us consider dispassionately whether such a suggestion is a priori 
80 impossible as it at first appears. One of the principles of evolution 
is that any change which is supposed to have taken place in the 
process of formation of one animal or group of animals from a lower 
group must be in harmony with changes which are known to have 
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occurred in that lower group. On the assumption, therefore, that 
tho vertebrate branchi represent the branchial portion of the 
arthropod mesosomatie appendages which have sunk in and so 
become internal, we ought to find that in members of this very 
group such inclusion of branchial appendages has taken place. ‘This, 
indeed, is exactly what we do find, for in all the scorpion tribe, which 
is acknowledged to be closely related to Limulus, there are no 
external mesosomatic appendages, 

but in all cases these appendages 

have sunk into the body, have 

disappeared as such, and retained 

only the vital part of them—the 

branchis, In this way the so-called 

lung-books of the scorpion are 

formed, which are in all respects 

homologous with the branchim or 

gill-books of Limulus, Now, as 

already mentioned, the lords of 

creation in the palwostracan times 

were the sea-scorpions, which, as ix 

seen in Fig. 62, resembled the land- 

scorpions of the present day in the 

entire absence of any external ap- 

‘The segments and appendages on the Peudages on the segments of the 
right are numbored in correspon. mesosomatic region. As they lived 
Pee yaa inn arp pam in the sea, they must have breathed 
"with gills, and those branchial ap- 
Grumontaiton Is sapreeated ‘cn penidages must have been internal, 
im us aeeent rene oe just as in the land-scorpions of the 
eae) eegmenls. present time, Indeed, markings 
eae ae bays teen dean cn 
side of the segments 1-5, Fig. 62, which are supposed to indicate 
branchiw, and these segments are therefore supposed to have borne 
the branchiw., Up to the present time no indication of gill-slite 
has been found, and we cannot say with certainty how these 
animals breathed. Further, in the Upper Silurian of Lesmahago, 
Lanarkshiry, a scorpion (Palaophonus Hunteri), closely resembling the 
modern scorpion, has been found, which, as Lankester states, was in 
all probability aquatic, and not terrestrial in its habits. How it 
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breathed is unknown; it shows no signs of stigmata, such aa exist in 
the scorpion of to-day. 

Although we possess as yet no certain knowledge of the position 
of the gill-openings in these ancient scorpion-like forms, what we 
can say with certainty—and that is the important fact—is, that at 
the time when the vertebrates appeared, a vory lange number of the 
dominant arthropod race possessed internally-situated branchia, whieh 
had been directly derived from the branchiw-bearing appendages of 
their Limulus-like kinsfolk. 

This abolition of the branchiw-bearing appendages as external 
organs of locomotion, with the retention of the important branchial 
portion of the appendage as internal branchio, is a very important 
suggestion in any discussion of the way vertebrates have arisen from 
arthropods; for, if the seme principle is of universal application, it 
leads directly to the conclusion that whenever an appendage possesses 
an organ of vital importance to the animal, that organ will remain, 
even though the appendage as such completely vanishes. Thus, a3 
will be ahown later, special sense-organs such as the olfactory remain, 
though the animal no longer possesses antenna; the important ex- 
eretory organs, the coxal glands, and important respiratory organs, 
the branchia, are still present in the vertebrate, although the appen- 
dages to which they originally belonged have dwindled away, or, at 
all events, are no longer recognizable as arthropod appendages, 


IsNERVATION OF BRANCHIAL SEGMENTS. 


Passing from a priori considerations to actual facts, it is advisable 
to commence with the innervation of the branchial segments; for, 
seeing that the foundation of the whole of this comparative study 
of the vertebrate and the arthropod is based upon the similarity of 
the two central nervous systems, it follows that we must look in 
the first instance to the innervation of any organ or group of organs 
in order to find out their relationship in the two groups of animals, 

The great characteristic of the vertebrate branchial organs is their 
segmental arrangement and their innervation by the yagas group of 
nerves, i.2. by the hindermost group of the cranial segmental norves. 
‘These cranial nerves are divided by Gegenbaur inte two great groups 
—an anterior group, the trigeminal, which supplies the muscles of 
mastication, and a posterior group, the vagus, which is essentially 
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respiratory in function, Of these two groups, I will consider the 
latter group first. 

In Limulus the great characteristic of the branchial region is ite 
pronounced segmental arrangoment, each pair of branchial appendages 
belonging to a separate segment, This group of segments forms the 
mesosoma, and these branchial appendages are the mesosomatic 
appendages, Anterior to them are the segments of the prosoma, 
which bear the prosomatic or locomotor appendages. The latter are 
provided at their bas: with gnathites or masticating appanitis, 80 
that the prosomatic group of nerves, like the trigeminal group ia the 
vertebrate, comprises essentially the nerves subserving the important 
function of mastication, As already pointed out, the brain-region 
of the vertebrate is comparable to the supra-cesophageal and infra- 
ecsophngeal ganglia of the invertebrate, and it has been shown (p, 54) 
how, by a process of concentration and cephalization, the foremost 
rogion of the infra-msophageal ganglin becomes the prosomatic region, 
and is directly comparable to the trigeminal region in the vertebrate ; 
while the hindermost region is formed from the concentration of 
the mesozomatic ganglia, and is directly comparable to the medulla 
oblongata, ie, to the vagus region of the vertebrate brain, 

As far, then, 3 concerns the centres of origin of these two groups: 
of nerves and their exits from the central nervons system, they are 
markedly homologous in the two groups of animals. 


ComPARisON OF THE CRANIAL AND SPINAL SeGMENTAL NERVES, 


Tt has often been held that the arrangements of the vertebrate 
nervous syatem differ from those of other segmented animals in one 
important particular, The charactoristic of the vertebrate ix the 
origin of every segmental nerve from two roots, of which one con- 
tains the efferent fibres, while the othor possesses a sensory ganglion, 
and contains only afferent fibres. This arrangement, which is found 
along the whole spinal cord of all vertebrates, is not found in the 
segmental nerves of the invertebrates ; and as it is supposed that the 
Simpler arrangement of the spinal cord was the primitive arranges 
ment from which the vertebrate central nervous system was built up, 
it is often concluded that the animal from which the vertebrate arose 
must have poaseased a serica of nerve-segments, from each of which 
there arose bilaterally ventral (cfforent) and dorsal (afferent) roots, 


_ 
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, Now, the striking fact of the vertebrate segmental nerves consists 
in this, that, as far as their structure and the tissues which they 
innervate are concerned, the cranial segmental nerves are built up on 
the same plan as the spinal; but as far as concerns their exit from 
the central nervous system they are markedly different, A large 
amount of ingenuity, it is true, has been spent in the endeavour to 
force the eranial nerves into a series of segmental nerves, which 
arise in the same way as tho spinal by two roots, of which the ven- 
tral series ought to be efferent and the dorsal series afferent, but 
without success. We inust, therefore, consider the arrangement of 
the cranial segmental nerves by itself, separately from that of the 
spinal nerves, and the problem of the origin of the vertebrate seg- 
mental nerves admits of two solutions—either the cranial arrange- 
ment has arison from « modification of the spinal, or the spinal from 
a simplification of the cranial. The first solution implies that the 
spinal cord arrangement is older than the cranial, the second that 
tho cranial is the oldest. 

In my opinion, the evidence of the greater antiquity of the crnninl 
region is overwhelming, 

‘Tho evidence of embryology points directly to the greater phylo- 
genetic antiquity of the cranial region, for we see how, quite early in 
the development, the head ia folded off, and the organa in that 
region thereby comploted at a time when the spinal region is only at 
an early stage of development, We see how the first of the trank 
somites is formed juat posteriorly to the head region, and then more 
and more somites are formed by the addition of fresh segments poste- 
niorly to the one first formed. We see how, in Ammocctes, the first 
formed parts of the skeleton are the branchial bars and the basi- 
cranial system, while the rudiments of the vertebre do not appear 
until the Petromyzon stage. We see how, with the elongation of the 
animal by the later addition of more and more spinal segments, 
organs, such os the heart, which were originally in the head, travel 
down, and the vagus and Iateral-line nerves reach their ultimate 
destination. Again, we see that, whereas the cranial nerves, viz. the 
ooular motor, the trigeminal, facial, auditory, glossopharyngeal, and 
‘vagus nerves, are wonderfully fixed and constant in all vertebrates, 
the only shifting being in the spino-ocoipital region, in fact, at the 
Junction of the cranial and spinal region, the spinal nerves, on the 
other hand, are not only remarkably variable in number in different 
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groups of animals, but that oven in the samo animal great variations 
are found, especially in the manner of formation of the limb-plexuaes, 
Such marked meristic variation in the spinal nerves, in contrast to 
the fixed chareter of the cranial nerves, certainly points to a more 
recent formation of the former nerves, 

Also the observations of Assheton on the primitive streak of the 
rabbit, and on the growth in length of the frog embryo, have led 
him to the conclusion that, as in the rabbit so in the frog, there 
is evidence to show that the embryo is derived from two definite 
centres of growth: the first, phylogenetically the oldest, being a 
protoplasmic activity, which gives rise to the anterior end of the 
embryo; the second, ona which gives rise to the growth in Iength of 
the embryo. This secondary area of proliferation coincides with the 
aren of the primitive streak, and he has shown, in a subsequent 
paper, by means of the insertion of sable hairs into the unineubated 
blastoderm of the chick, that a hair inserted into the centre of the 
blastoderm appears at the anterior end of the primitive streak, and 
subsequently is found at the level of the most antoriog pair of somites, 

He thon goes on to say— 

“From theee specimens it seems clear that all those parts in 
front of the first pair of mesoblastic somites—that is to say, the 
heart, the brain and medulla oblongata, the olfactory, optic, auditory 
organs and foregut—are developed from that portion of the un- 
incubated blastoderm which lies anterior to the centre of the blasto- 
derm, and that all the rest of the embryo is formed by the activity 
of the primitive streak area.” 

In other words, the secondary area of growth, iv. the primitive 
streak area, includes the whole of the spinal cord region, while the 
older primary centre of growth is coincident with the cranial region, 

Tn searching, then, for the origin of the segmental nerves, we 
must consider the type on which the cranial nerves are arranged 
rather than that of the spinal nerves. 

‘The first striking fact occurs at the spino-oceipital region, where 
the spinal cord merges into the medulla oblongata, for here in the 
eervical region wo find each spinal segment gives origin to three dis- 

roote, not two—a dorsal root, a ventral root, and a Tateral root. 
third root gives origin to the spinal accessory nerve, and in the 
n of the medulla oblongata these lateral roots merge direetly 
the roots of the vagus nerve; more anteriorly the same system 
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continues as the roots of the glossopharyngeal merve, as the roots of 
the facial nerve, and as a portion, expecially the motor portion, of 
the trigeminal nerve. Now,all these nerves belong to a well-defined 
aystem of nerves, as Charles Bell pointed ont in 1830, a system of 
nerves concerned with respiration and allied mechanisms, such as 
laughing, sneozing, mastication, deglutition, etc., nerves innervating a 
set of muscles of very different kind from the ordinary body-muscles 
concerned with locomotion and equilibration. Also the centres from 
which these motor nerves arise are well defined, and form cell-masses 
in the central nervous system, quite separate from those which give 
origin to somatic muscles, 

‘This original idea of Charles Bell, after having been ignored for 80 
Jong a time, is now seen to be a very right one, and it is an oxtra- 
ordinary thing that his enunciation of the dual nature of the spinal 
roots, which was, to hia mind, of subordinate importance, should so 
entirely have overshadowed his suggestion, that in addition to the 
dorsal and yentral roots, a lateral system of nerves existed, which 
were not exclusively sensory or exclusively motor, but formed a 
separate system of respiratory nerves. 

Further, anatomists divide the striated muscles of the body into 
two great natural groups, characterized by a difference of origin and 
largely by a difference of appearance. The one set is concerned 
with the movements of internal organs, and is called visceral, the 
other is derived from the longitudinal sheet of musculature which 
forms the myotomes of the fish, and has been called parictal or 
somatic. The motor nerves of these two sets of muscles correspond 
with the lateral or respiratory and ventral roots reapectively, 

Finally, it has been shown that the segments of which a verte- 
brate is composed are recognizable in the embryo by the segmented 
manner in which the musculature is laid down, and van Wijhe has 
shown that in the cranial region two sets of muscles are laid down 
sogmentally, thus forming « dorsal and ventral series of commencing 
Tonsenlar segments. Of these the anterior segments of the dorsal 
sorins give origin to the striated muscles of the eye which are inner- 
vated by the I1frd (oculomotor), 1Vth (trochlearis), and VIth (ab- 
ducens) nerves, while the posterior segments give origin to the 

* N.fi—In addition to the nerves mentionod, ©. Bell included, in his respiratory 

syitem of norves, the fourth nerve or trochlearis, the phrenic and the extornal 
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muscles from the eranium to the shonlder-girdle, innervated by the 
XIEth (hypoglossal) nerve, The ventral series of segments give 
origin to the musculature supplied by the trigeminal, facial, glosso- 
pharyngeal, and vagus nerves. 

Also, the afferent or sensory nerves of the skin over the whole of 
this head-region ave supplied by the trigeminal nerve, while the 
afferent nerves to the visceral surfaces are supplied by the vagus, 
glossopharyngeal and facial nerves. 

In van Wijhe’s original paper he arranged the segments belonging 
to the cranial nerves in the following table ;— 
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avi is seen in the t aula van Wijhe attempts to arrange the eranin! 
segmental nerves into dorsal and ventral roots, in accordance with 
the arrangement in the spinal region. In onler to do this he calls 
the Vth, Vilth, IXth, and Xth nerves dorsal root, although they 
are not purely sensory nerves, but contain motor fibres as well. 

It ie not accidental that he should have picked out for his dorsal 
roots the very nerves which form Charles Bell’s lateral sericea of 
roots, inasmuch aa thie aystem of lateral roots, apart from dorsal and 
ventral roots, really iz, as Charlea Bell thought, an important separate 
system, dependent upon a separate segmentation in the embryo of 
the musculature supplied by these roots, This segmentation may 
receive the name of visceral or splanchnic in contradistinction to 
somatic, since all the muscles without exception helong to the visceral 
group of striuted musoles. 
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‘These observations of van Wijhe lead directly to the following 
conclusion. In the cranial region there is evidence of a double set 
of segments, which may be called somatic and splanchnic, The 
somatic seguients, consisting of the outer skin and the body musen- 
lature, are doudly innervated as are those of the spinal cord by a 
series of ventral motor roots, the oculomoter or 11rd nerve, the 
trochlear or [Vth nerve, the abducens or Vith nerve, and the hypo- 
glossal or XIIth nerve, and by a series of dorsal sensory roots, the 
sensory part of the trigeminal or Vth nerve. But the splanchnic 
segments are innervated by single roots, the vagus or Xth nerve, 
glossopharyngeal or IXth nerve, facial or Vilth nerve, and trigeminal 
or Vth nerve, which are mixed, containing both sensory and motor 
fibres, thus differing markedly from the arrangement of the spinal 
nerves, 

From thia eketch it fellows that the arrangement geen in the 
spinal cord, would result from the cranial arrangement if this third 
system of lateral roots were left out. Further, since the cranial 
system is the oldest, we must search in the invertebrate ancestor for 
a tripartite rather than a dual system of nerve-roots for each segment ; 
a system composed of a dorsal root supplying only the sensory nerves 
of the skin-surfaces, a lateral mixed root supplying the system con- 
neeted with respiration with both sensory and motor fibres, and a 
ventral root supplying the moter nerves to the body-musculature. 


Comparison oy re Arrexpack Nevis oy Limvus Axb Brancii- 
vos ro vax Larexat Roor Sysrem o¥ THE VERTEHRATE, 


If the argument used so far is correct, and this tripartite system 
of nerve-roots, as seen in the cranial nerves of the vertebrate, really 
represents the original scheme of innervation in the palmostrican 
‘ancestor, then it follows that each segment of Limulus onght to be 
supplied by three neryes—(1), a sensory nerve supplying its own 
portion of the skin-surfuee of the prosomatic and mesosomatic 
earapaces; (2), a lateral mixed nerve supplying exclusively the 
appendage of the segment, for the appendages carry the respiratory 
organs; and (3), a motor nerve supplying the body-muscles of the 
‘segment, 

It is a striking fact that Milne-Edwards describes the nerve-roots 
in exaotly this mannor, The great characteristic of the merve-roote 
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in Limulus as in other arthropods is the large appendage-nerve, 
which is always a mixed nerve; in addition, there is a system of 
sensory nerves to the prosomatic and mesosomatic carapaces, called 
by him the epimeral nerves, which are purely sensory, and a third 
set of mots which are motor to the body-uscles, and possibly also 
sensory to the ventral surface between the appendages, 

Moreover, just as in the vertebrate central nervous system the 
eentres of origin of the motor nerves of the branchial segmentation 
are distinct from those of the somatic segmentation, so we find, from 
the researches of Hardy, that a eimilar well-marked eeparation existe 
between the centres of origin of the motor nerves of the appondages 
and those of the somatic muscles in the central nervous eystem of 
Branehipus and Astacus, 

Tn the first place, he points out that the nervous system of 
Branchipus is of w very primitive arthropod type ; that it is, in fant, 
ws good an example of an ancient type as we are likely to find in the 
present day; a matter of some importance in connection with my 
argument, since the arthropod ancestor of the vertebrate, such ws T 
am deducing from the study of Ammoceetes, must undoubtedly have 
been of an ancient type, more nearly connected with the strange 
forms of the trilobite era than with the crabs and spiders of the 
present day. 

His conclusions with respect to Branchipus may be tabulated as 
follows — 

1. Each ganglion of the ventral chain is formed mainly for the 
innervation of the appendages. 

2, Each ganglion is divided into an anterior and posterior division, 
which ure connected respectively with the motor and sensory nerves 
of the appendages. 

3. The motor nerves of the appendages arise as well-defined axis- 
cylinder processes of nerve-cells, which are arranged in well-defined 
groups in the anterior division of the ganglion. 

4. A separate innervation existe for the muscles and sensory 
surfaces of the truuk. The trunk-museles consist of long bundles, 
from which slips pass off to the skin in each segment; they are thus 
imperfectly segmented. In accordance with this, a diffuse system 
‘of nerve-fibres passes to them from certain cells on the dorsal surface 
of each lateral half of the ganglion, These cell-groupe are therefore 
yery distinct from those which give origin to the motor appendage- 
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nerves, and, moreover, are not confined to the ganglion, but extend 
for some distance into the interganglionic region of the nerve-cords 
which connect together the ganglia of the ventral chain. 

Hardy's observations, therefore, combined with those of Milne 
Edwards, lead to the conclusion that in such a primitive arthropod 
type as my thoory postulates, each segment was supplied with 
separate sensory and motor somatic nerves, and with a pair of nerves 
of mixed function, devoted entirely to the innervation of the pair of 
appendages ; that also, in the central nervous system, the motor 
nerve-centres were arranged in accordance with a double set of seg- 
mented muscles in two separate groups of nerve-cells. These nerve- 
cells in the one case were aggregated into well-defined groups, which 
formed the centres for the motor nerves of the markedly segmented 
muscles of the appendages, and in the other case formed a system of 
more diffused cells, less markedly aggregated into distinet groups, 
which formed the centres for the imperfectly segmented somatic 
muscles. 

Such an arrangement suggests that in the ancient arthropod type 
a double segmentation existed, viz, a segmentation of the body, and 
4 segmentation due to the appendages. Undoubtedly, the segments 
originally corresponded absolutely as in Branchipus, and every 
appendage was attached to a well-defined separate body-segment. 
Tn, however, such an ancient type as Limulus, though the segmen- 
fation may be spoken of as twofold, yet the number of segments 
in the prosomatic and mesosomatic regions are much more clearly 
murked out by the appeudages than by the divisions of the soma; 
for, in the prosomatic region such a fusion of somatic segments 
to form the tergal prosomatic carapace has tuken place that the 
segments of which it is composed are visible only in the young con- 
dition, while in the mesosomatic region the separate somatic segments, 
though fused to form the mesosomatic carapace, are still indicated 
by the entapophysial indentations. 

Clearly, then, if the mesosomatic branchial appendages of forms 
related to Limulus were reduced to the branchial portion of the 
appendage, and that branchial portion became internal, just as is 
known to be the case in the scorpion group, we should obtain an 
animal in which the mesosomatic reyion would be characterized by 
@ segmentation predominantly branchial, which might be termed, as 
in vertebrates, the branchiomeric seymentation, but yet would show 
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indications of a corresponding somatic or mesomeric segmentation. 
The nerve supply to these segments would consist of— 

1. The epimeral purcly sensory nerves to the somatic surface, 
equivalent in the vertebrate to the ascending root of the trigeminal, 

2, The mixed nerves to the internal branchial segments, equivalent 
in the vertebrate to the vagus, glossopharyngeal, and facial. 

3. The motor nerves to the somatic muscles, equivalent in the 
vertebrate to the original nerve-supply to the somatic muscles 
belonging to these segments, i. to the muscles derived from van 
Wijhe’s 4th, 5th, and 6th somites, 

Further, the centres of origin of these appendage-nerves would 
form centres in the central nervous system separate from the centres 
‘of the motor nerves to the somatic muscles, just as the centres of 
origin of the motor parts of the facial, vagus, and glossopharyngeal 
nerves form groups of cells quite distinct from the centres for the 
hypoglossal, abducens, trochlear, and oculomotor nerves, 

In fact, if the vertebrate branchial norvos are looked upon as the 
descendants of nerves which originally supplied branchial appendages, 
then every question connected with the branchial segmentation, with: 
the origin and distribution of these nerves, receives a simple and 
adequate solution—a solution in exact agreement with the conclusion 
that the vertebrate arose from a palswostracan ancestor. 

Tt would, therefore, be natural to expect that the earliest fishes 
breathed by means of branchial appendages situated internally, and 
that the evidence for such appendages would be much stronger in 
them than in more recent fishes. 

Although we know nothing of the nature of the respiratory appa- 
ratas in tho extinct fishes of Silurian times, we have still living, in 
the shape of Amiovoctes, a possible representative of such types. 
Tf, then, we find, a3 ia the case, that the respiratory apparatus of 
Asemoootes differs markedly from that of the rest of the fishes, and, 
indeed, from that of the adult form or Petromyzon, and that that 
vi consists in a greater reecmblance to internal branchial 

the caso of Ammooctes, then we may feel that the 
figin of the branchial apparatus of the vertebrate from 
‘branchial appendages of the invertebrate has gained 
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Tar Resematory Cuan or Ammoca:TEs. 


Tn order to make clear the nature of the branchial segments in 
Ammooctes, I have divided the head-part of the animal by means of 
a longitudinal horizontal section into halves—ventral and dorsal— 
as shown in Figs. 63 and 64. These figures are each a combination 
of a section and a solid drawing. The animal was slit open by a 
longitudinal section in the neighbourhood of the gill-slits, and each 
half was slightly flattened ont, so as to expose the ventral and dorsal 
internal surfaces respectively. The structures in the cut surface were 
drawn from one of a series of horizontal longitudinal sections taken 
through the hoad of theanimal. These figures show that the head-region 
of Ammoccstes consists of two chambers, the contents of which aro 
different. In front, an oral or stomodmal chamber, which contains the 
yelum and tentacles, is enclosed by the upper and lower lips, and was 
originally separated by a septum from the larger respiratory chamber, 
which contains the separate pairs of branchiw, A glance at the two 
drawings shows clearly that Rathke's original description of this 
chamber is the natural one, for he at that time, looking upon Ammo- 
aries branchialis as & separate species, described the branchial chamber 
as containing a serics of paired gills, with the gill-openings between 
consecutive gills, His branchial unit or gill, therefore, was repre- 
sented by each of the so-called diaphragms, which, as seen in Figs, 63, 
64, are all oxactly alike, except the firat and the last, Any one of 
these is represented in section in Fig. 65, and represents a branchial 
‘anit in Rathke's view and inmino, Clearly, it may be described as a 
Dranchial appendage which projects into an open pharyngeal chamber, 
so that the series of such appendages divides the chamber into a 
series of compartments, each of which communicates with the extorior 
by means of a gill-slit, and with each other by means of the open 
space between opposing appendages. 

Each of these appendages possesses its own cartilaginous bar 
(Br. cart,), a8 explained in Chapter IIT. ; each possesses its own bran- 
chial or visceral muscles (coloured blue in Figs. 63 and 64), separated 
absolutely from the longitudinal somatic muscles (coloured dark 
red in Figs. 63 and G4) by a space (Sp.) containing blood and 
er etc. Kach possesses its own afferent branchial 

from the ventral aorta, and its own efforent vessel to 


the dorsal aorta (Fig. 65, a. br. and », br.). Each possesses its own 
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segmental nerve, which supplies its own branchial muscles and no 
others with motor fibres, and sends sensory fibres to the general surface 
of each appendage, as also to the special senso-organs in the shape 
of the epithelial pits (S., Fig. 65) arranged along the free edges of 
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the diaphragms ; cach of these nerves possesses its own ganglion— 
the epibranchial ganglion. 

‘The work of Miss Alcock has shown that the segmental branchial 
nerve supplies eolely and absolutely such am appendage or branchial 
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segment, and does not eupply any portion of the neighbouring branchial 
segments, ‘The nerve-supply in Ammoctes gives no countenance to 
the viow that the original unit war a branchial pouch, the two sides 
of which cach nerve supplied, but is strong evidence that the original 
‘unit was a branchial appendage, which was supplied by a single 
nerve with both motor and sensory fibres, 

Any observer baving before him only this picture of the respiratory 
chamber of Ammocctes, upon which to base his view of a vertebrate 
respiratory chamber, would naturally look upon the branchial unit of 
a vertebrate as a gilled appendage projecting into the open cavity of 
the anterior part of the alimentary canal or pharynx. This is not, 
however, the usual conception, The branchial unit is ordinarily 
described as a gill-pouch, which possesses two openings or slits, an 
internal one into the lumen of the alimentary canal, and an external 
one into tht surrounding medium, This view is based upon embryo- 
logical evidence of the following character :— 

_ The alimentary canal of all vertebrates forms a tube stretching 
the whole length of the animal; the anterior part of this tube 
becomes pouched on cach side at regular intervals, and the walls of 
each pouch becoming folded form the respiratory surfaces or gills. 
‘The openings of these separate pouches into the central lumen of the 
gut form the internal gill-pouch openings; the other oxtremity of 
the ponch approaches the external surface of the animal, and finally 
breaks through to form a series of external gill-pouch openings. 

From the mesoblastic tissue, between each gill-pouch, there ix 
formed a supporting cartilaginous ban, to which are attached a system 
of branchial muscles, with their nerves and blood-vessels. These 
cartilaginous bars, in all fishes above the Cyclostomata, form a 
supporting framework for the internal gill-slit, so that the gills 
are situated externally to them ; the more primitive arrangement is, 
as already mentioned, a «ystem of cartilaginous bars, extra-branchial 
in position, eo that the gills are situated internally to them. 

From this description of the mode of formation of the respiratory 
apparatus in water-breathing vertebrates the conception has arisen 
of the gill-pouch as the branchial unit, a conception which is 
absolutely removed from all ides of a branehial unit such as is 
found in an arthropod, viz, an appendage. 

‘This conception of spaces as units pervades the whole of embryos 
logy, and is the outcome of the gustrula theory—a theory which 
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touches that all animals above the Protozoa are derived from a form 
which by invagination of its external surface formed an internal 
cavity or primitive gut, From pouches of this gut other cavities 
wore said to be formed, called ccolomic cavities, and thus arose the 
group of colomatous animals. To speak of the developmental history 
of animals in terms of spaces; to speak of the atrophy of a cavity 
i though such a thing were possible, is, to my mind, the wrong 
way of looking at the fucts of anatomy. It resembles the description 
of a not a8 a number of holes tied together with string, which is not 
umually considered the best method of description. 

‘Thors are two ways in which a series of pouches can be formed 
from a simple tube without folding, either by « thinning at regular 
Intervals of the original tissue surrounding the tube, or by the 
ingrowth into the tube of the surrounding tissue at regular intervals, 
Uitte 
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DiacwAws TO AMOW TIRE TWO \ETKOpS OF PoveIFOMMATION. 


Tn the first case (A) the formation of a pouch is the significant 
act, and therefore the br 1 segments might be expressed in terms 
ef pouches. In the second case (B) the formation of a pouch is 
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brought about in consequence of the ingrowth of the mesoblastic 
tissues at intervals; here, although the end-result is the same as in 
the first case, the pouch-formation is only secondary, the true 
branchial unit is the mesoblastio i i 

‘The evidence all points directly to the second method of forma- 
tion. Thus Shipley, in his description of the development of the 
lamprey, says— 

“The gill-slits appear to me to be the result of the ventral 
downgrowth of mesoblast taking place only at certain places, these 
forming the gill-bare. Between each downgrowth the hypoblastic 
lining of the alimentary canal remains in contact with the epiblast; 
here the gill-opening subsequently appears about the twenty-second 
day.” 

Dohrn describes and gives excellent pictures of the growth of 
the diaphragms, as the Ammocctes grows in size, pictures which 
are distinctly reminiscent of the corresponding illustrations given 
by Brauer of the growth of the internal gills in the scorpion embryo. 

Another piece of evidence confirmatory of the view that the 
branchial segments are really of the nature of internal appendages, 
a8 the result of which gill-pouches are formed, is given by the presence 
in each of these branchial bars or diaphragms of a separate coelomic 
cavity. From the walls of this cavity the branchial muscles and 
cartilaginous bar are formed. 

Now, from an embryological point of view, the vertebrate shows 
that it is a segmonted animal by the formation of somites, which 
‘consiat of a series of divisions of the corlom, of which the walls form 
@ series of muscular and skeletal segments. In the head-region, as 
already mentioned, such coelomic divisions form two rows—a dorsal 
and a ventral set. From the walls of the dorsal set the somatic 
musculature is formed, From those of the ventral set the branchial 
musculature. From the latter also the branchial cartilaginous bars 
are formed. Thus Shipley, in his description of the development 
of the lamprey, says: “The mesoblast between the gills arranges 
‘itself into head-cavities, and the walls of these cavities ultimately 
form the skeleton of the gill-arches.” 

Similarly, in the arthropod, the segments in the embryo are 
marked out by a series of ccelomic cavities and Kishinouye has 
deseribed in Limulus a separate cclomic cavity for every one of . 
the mososomatic or branchial segments, and be states that in Arachnida 
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the segmental coelomic cavities extend into the limbs, These 
cavities both in the vertebrate and in the arthropod disappear 
before the adult condition és reached, 

‘The whole evidence thus points strongly to the conclusion that the 
true branchial segmental units are the branchial bars or diaphmgms, 
not the pouches between them. 

It is possible to understand why such prominence has been 
given to the conception of the branchial unit as a gill-pouch rather 
than as a gill-appendage, when the extraordinary change of appear- 
ance in the respiratory chamber of the lamprey which occurs ab 
transformation, is taken into consideration. This change is of a 
very far-reaching character, and consists casentially of the formation 
of a new alimentary canal in this region, whereby the pharyngeal 
chamber of Ammocotes is cut off postoriorly from the alimentary 
canal, and is confined entirely to respiratory purposes, ite original 
Jumon now forming a tube called the bronchus, which opens into the 
mouth and into a series of branchial pouches. 

In Fig. 68 L give diagrammatic illustrations taken from Nestler's 
paper to show the striking change which takes place at transforma. 
tion, (A) representing three branchial segments of Ammocentes, and (B) 
the corresponding three segments of Petromyzon, The corresponds 
parts in the two diagrams are shown by the cartilages (br. eart.), the 
nense-orgnns (8), and the branchial veins (V. br.); the corresponding 
diaphragms are marked by the figures 1, 2, 3 respectively, As is 
clearly seen, it is perfectly possible in the latter case to describe the 
respiratory chamber, as Nestler has done, aa divided into a series of 
separate smaller chambers—the gill-pouches—by means of a aeries 
of diaphragms or branchial bare. The surface of these gill-pouches 
is in part thrown into folds for reepiratory purposes, and each gill- 
pouch opens, on the one hand, into the bronchus (4ro,), and, on the 
other, to the exterior by means of the gill-slit, The branchial unit 
in Potromyzon is, therefore, according to Nestler and other mor- 
phologists, the folded opposed surfaces of two contiguous diaphragms, 
and each one of the diaphragms is intersegmental between two gill- 
pouches. 3 

Neatler then goes on to describe the arrangement in Ammoccetes 
in the same terms, although there is no bronchus or gill-pouch, but 
only an open chamber into which these gill-bearing diaphragms 
project, which open chamber serves both for the passage of food and 
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of the water for respiration, This is manifestly the wrong way to 
look at the matter: the adult form is derived from the larval, not vice 
versed, and tho transformation process shows exactly how the gille, 
in Rathke’s sense, come together to form tho bronchus and so make 
the gill-pouches of Petromyzon, 

When we bear in mind that almost all observers consider that 
the internal branchim of the scorpion group are directly derived 





Fis. 68.—DiaGuam oy THRKK Braxcwiat SkoMeNrs OP AMMococres (A) cOmPaRKD: 
wirn Mime Baaxcmiat Srowesrs arren Taassronsarios (15) TO snow HOw 
ite BRANCWUL AVPESDAGRE OF AMMOCOTES YORM rue Buascazat Povowus 
ov Pernomyzox. (After Nxernnn,) 


In both figuros the branchial cartilages (tr. cart.), the branchial view (V. br.), and the 
sonse-organa ($), are marked out in order to slow corresponding points, Tho 
muscles, blood-spaces, branchial arteries, ete., of each branchial segment are 
not distinguished, being reprovented a uniform black eclour, rv., the bronchus 
into which each gill-pouch opens. 


from branchial appendages of a kind similar to those of Limulus, it 
is ovident that a branchial appendage such as that of Ammocetes 
might also have arisen from such an appendage, because in various 
respects it ix easier to compare the branchial appendage of Ammo- 
certes, than that of the scorpion group, with thut of Limulus. 

Tn the case of the scorpions, various suggestions have been ma 
as fo the manner in which such a conversion may have taken place. 
‘The most probable explanation is that given by Macleod, in which 
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each of the branchiw of the scorpion group is directly compared 
with the branchial part of the Limulus appendage which has sunk 
into and amalgamated with the ventral surface, 

According to this view, the modification which has taken place in 
transforming tho branchial Limulus-appendage into the branchial 
seorpion-appendage is a further stage of the process by which the 
Limulus branchial appendage itself has been formed, viz. the getting 
rid of the free locomotor segments of the original appendage, thus 
confining the appendage more and more to the basal branchial 
portion. So far hus this process beon carried in the scorpion that 
all the free part of the appendage has disappeared; apparently, also, 
the intrinsic muscles of the appendage have yanished, with the 
possible exception of the post-stigmatic muscle, so that any direct 
comparison botweon the branchial appendages of Limulus and the 
scorpions is limited to the comparison of their branchiw, their nerves, 
and their afferent and efferent blood-vessels, 

Tn the case of Ammocastes the comparison must be made ‘nob 
with air-breathing but with water-breathing scorpions, such as 
existed in past ages in the forms of Eurypterua, Pterygotus, Slimonia, 
and with the crowd of trilobite and Limulus-like forms which were 
in past ages so predominant in the sea; forms in some of which the 
branchial appendages had already become internal, but which, from 
the very fact of these forms being water-breathers, probably 
resembled, in respect of their respiratory apparatus, Limulus rather 
than the present-day seorpion, 

On the assumption that the branchial appendages of Ammocattes, 
like the branchial appendages of the scorpion group, are to a certain 
extent comparable with those of Limulus, it becomes a matter of great 
interest to inquire whether the mode in which respiration is effected 
in Ammooctes resembles most that of Limulus or of the scorpion. 


Tus Oxicin oF THE Branca, Muscunarune 


The difference between the movements of respiration in Limulus 
aud those of the scorpiona consists in the fact that, although in both 
cages respiration is offected mainly by dorso-ventral muscles, these 
muscles are not homologous in the two cases: in the former, the 
dorso-ventral appendage-muscles are mainly concerned, in the latter, 
the dorto-ventral somatic muscles, 
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‘The paper by Benham gives a full description of the musculature 
of Limulus, and according to his arrangement the muscles are 
divided into two sets, longitudinal and dorso-ventral. Of the 
latter, cach mesosomatic segment possesses a pair of dorso-ventral 
muscles, attached to the mid-ventral mesosomatic entochondrite, and 
to the tergal surface (Fig. 58, Dv.). These muscles are called by 
Benham the vertical mesosomatic muscles, I shall call them the 
somatic dorso-ventral muscles, in contradistinction to the dorso- 
vontral muscles of the branchial appendages, Of the latter, the two 
chief are the external branchial (Fig. 66, mts) and the posterior 
entapophysio-branchial (Fig. 66, m,); a third muscle is the anterior 
entapophysio-branchial (Fig, 66, mg), Of these muscles, the posterior 
entapophysio-branchial (m,) is closely attached along the branchial 
cartilaginous bar up to its round-headed termination on the anterior 
surface of the appendage, The anterior entapophysio-branchial 
muscle (mm) is attached to the branchial cartilage near the 
entapophysis, 

Tn the of the scorpion, a8 described by Miss Beck, the 
branchial appendage has become reduced to the branchiw, and the 
intrinsic appendage-muscles have entirely disappeared, with the 
possible exception of the small post-stigmatic musele; on the other 
hand, the dorso-ventral somatic muscles, which are clearly homolo- 
gous with the corresponding muscles of Limulus, have remained, and 
become the essential respiratory muscles. 

Of these two possible types of respiratory movement it is quite 
conceivable that in the water-breathing scorpions of olden times 
and in their allies, the dorso-ventral muscles of their branchial 
appendages may have continued their ré/e of respiratory muscles, and 
0 have given origin to the respiratory muscles of the ancestors of 
Ammoceetes, 

‘The respiratory muscles of Ammocortes are three in number, and 
have been deseribed by Nestler and Miss Alcock us the adductor 
muscle, the striated constrictor muscle, and the tubular constrictor 
tmuscle (Fig, 65, m. add, mes, and met). Of these, the constrictor 
musle (Fig. 71, m. con. sér.) is in close contact with its cartilaginous 
bar, while the adductor (Fig. 71, m, add.) is attached to the cartilage 
only at its origin and insertion, and the tubular muscles (Fig. 71, 
mm. con, tub.) have nothing whatever to do with the cartilage at all, 
being attached ventrally to the connective tissue in the neighbourhood 
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of the ventral aorta (V,4,), and dorsally to the mid-line between the 
dorsal aorta (D.A.) and the notochord. 
‘The close relationship of the constrictor muscle to the carti- 


Jaginows branchial bar does not fayour the surmise that this muscle 
is homologous with the dorso-ventral somatic muscle of the scorpion. 
It iy, however, directly in accordance with the view that this muscle 
ts homlogous with one of the dorao-ventral appendage-muscles, such 
ne the posterior entapophysio-branchial muscle (m;, Fig. 66) of the 
Umalus appendage, especially when the homology of the Ammooccetes 
Wrenolinl cartilage with the Limulus branchial cartilage is borne in 
mind, I am, therefore, inclined to look upon the constrictor and 
odddeter muscles of the Ammocetes branchial segment as more likely 
to have been derived from dorso-ventral muscles which belonged 
originally to branchial appendage, such as we see in Limulus, than 
fron doro-ventral somatic muscles, such as the vertical mesosomatic 
wieolen which aro found both in Limulus and scorpion, In othor 
words, I ain inolined to hold the view that the somatic dorso-ventral 
inuneles have disappeared in this region in Ammooctes, while doreo- 
Yentral appendago-muscles have been retained, ic, the exact reverse 
to what has taken place in the air-breathing scorpion. 

I am expecially inclined to this view because of the manner in 
whieh it Gite in with and explains van Wijhe's results, Ever since 
Schneider divided the striated muscles of vertebrates into parietal 
anil visceral, such a division has received general acceptance and, ax 
far os the head-region is concerned, has received an explanation in 
van Wijhe's work ; for Schneider's grouping corresponds exactly to the 
two segmentations of the head-mexoblast, discovered by van Wijhe, 
fe. to the somatic and splanchnic striated muscles according te my 
nomenclature. Of these two groups the splanchnic or visceral 
striated musculature, innervated by the Vth, VIIth, IXth, and Xth 
norvos, which ought on this theory to be derived from the muscu- 
lature of the corresponding appendages, is, speaking generally, dorso~ 
ventral in direction in Ammoccctes and of the same character through- 
out; the somatic musculature, on the other hand, is clearly divisible, 
in the head region, into two eets—a spinal and a cranial set, The 
somatic muscles innervated by tho spinal sot of norves, including im 
this term the spino-cecipital or so-called hypoglossal merves, are in 
Ammocctes most sharply defined from all the other muscles of 
the body, They form the great dorsal and ventral longitudinal 
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hbody-musclos, which extend dorsally ag far forward as the nose and 
are developed embryologically quite distinctly from the others, being 
formed as muscle-plates (Kiistchen). On the other hand, the cranial 
somatic muscles are the eye-muscles, the formation of which resembles 
that of the visceral muscles, and not of the spinal somatic. Their 
direction is not longitudinal, but dorso-ventral ; they cannot, in my 
opinion, be referred to the somatic trunk-muscles, and must, therefore, 
form a separate group to themselves. Thus the striated musculature 
of the Ammocetes must be divided into (1) the visceral muscles; 
(2) the longitudinal somatic muscles ; and (3) the dorso-ventral somatic 
muscles. Of these the Ist, on the view just stated, represent the 
original muscles ; the 2nd belong to the spinal region, and 
will be considered with that region; the 3rd represent the original 
segmental dorso-ventral somatic muscles, which are so conspicuons 
in the musculature of the Limulus and the scorpion group, 

‘The discussion of this last statement will be given when I come 
to deal with the prosomatie segments of Ammocates. 1 wish, hers, 
simply to point out that van Wijhe has shown that the eye-museles 
develop from his Ist, 2nd, and 3rd dorsal mesoblastic segments, and 
therefore represent the somatic muscles belonging to thore segments, 
while no development of any corresponding museles takes place in 
the 4th, 5th, and 6th segments; so that if the eye-museles represent 
a group of dorso-ventral somatic muscles, such musclex have been 
Jost in the 4th, 5th, and 6th segmenta The latter segments are, 
however, the glossopharyngeal and vagus segments, the branchial 
musculature of which is derived from the ventral segments of the 
‘mesoderm. In other words, van Wijhe's observations mean that the 
dorso-ventral somatic musculature has been lost in the branchial or 
‘mesosomatic region, while the dorso-ventral appendage musculature 
thas been retained, and that, therefore, the mode of respiration in 
Ammocertos more closely resembles that of Limulus than of Scorpio, 

Tn addition to these branchial muscles, another and very striking 
‘set of muscles is found in the respiratory region of Ammooetes—the 
so-called tubular muscles. These muscles are of great interest, but 
as they are especially connected with the VIIth nerve, their con- 
sideration is best postponed to the chapter dealing with that nerve, 

__Allso, in connection with the vagus group of nerves, special sense. 

‘organs are found in the skin covering this mesosomatic region, the 
soa epithelial pit-organs (Ap. pit, Fig. 71). They, too, are of 
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great interest, but their consideration may also better be deferred to 
the chapter dealing with those special sense-systems known as the 
lateral line and auditory systems. 


Comparison OF THE Braxcutat Cicvnarion 18 AMMOC@TRS AND 
Linvies. 


Closely bound up with the respiratory system is the nature of 
the cireulation of blood through the gills. Beforo, therefore, proceeding 
to the consideration of the segments in front of those which carry 
branchim, it is worth while to compare the circulation of the blood 
in the gills of Limulus and of Ammocectos respectively, 

In all the higher vertebrates the blood circulates in a closed 
system of capillaries, which unite the arterial with the venous systems, 
In all the higher invertebrates this capillary system can hardly bo 
said to exist; the blood is pumped from the arterial system into blood, 
spaces or lacunw, and thus comes into immediate contact with the 
tissues. From these it is collected into veins, and so returned to the 
heart. There is, in fact, no separate lymph-system in the higher 
invertebrates; the blood-system and lymph-system are not yet 
differentiated from each other, This also is the case in Ammocattes ; 
here, too, in many places the blood is poured into a lacunar space, 
and collected thence by the venous system; a capillary system is 
only in its commencement and a lymph-ayatem does not yet exist. 
In this part of its vascular system Ammocwtes again resembles the 
higher invertebrates more than the higher vertebrates, 

This resemblance is still more striking when the circulation 
in tho respiratory organs of the two animals is compared. A 
branchial appendage is essentially an appendage whose vascular 
system is arranged for the special purpose of aerating blood. Tn the 
higher vertebrates such a purpose is attained by the pulmonary 
capillaries, in Limulus by the division of the posterior surface of the 
basal part of the appendage into thin lamellar plates, the interior of 
each of which is filled with blood. The two surfaces of each lamella 
are kept parallel to each other by means of fibrous or cellular strands 
forming little pillars at intervals, called by Macleod “colonettes.” 
A precisely similar arrangement is found in the scorpion gill-lamella, 
as seen in Fig. 69, A, taken from Macleod, In Ammoccetes there are 
no well-defined branchial capillaries, but the blood cireulates, as in 
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the invertebrate gill, in a lamellar space; here, also, a8 Nestler has 
shown, the opposing walls of the gill-lamella are held in position by 
little pillar-like cells, as seen in Fig. 69, B, taken from his paper. 

In this representative of the earliest vertebrates the method of 
manufacturing an efficient gill out of a lacunar blood-space is pre- 
cisely the same as that which existed in Limulus and the scorpion, 
and, therefore, as that which existed in the dominant invertebrate 
group at the time when vertebrates first appeared. This similarity 
indicates a close resemblance between the circulatory systems of the 
two groups of animals, and therefore, to the superficial inquirer, would 
indicate an homology between the heart of the vertebrate and the 
heart of the higher inverte- 


rate; but the former is situ- 

ated yentrally to the gut and f 
the nervous system, while the 

latter ix composed of a long | 

vessel which lies in the mid- 

dorsal line immediately under 

the external dorsal covering. 

Tndeed, thix ventral position of 

hs B 


the heart in the one group of 
animals and its dorsal position 
in the other, combined with Pro. 60—Coupamsox or Brasounar La- 
the corresponding positions of — »#tue oy Lixcnoe axp Sconmo were 
the contral nervous system, is assouat. Lasmunn oF Awwooarren, 
one of the principal reasons 2 ee ee iA Reornte. iter 
why all the advocates of the — mocutes (atter Nestler), 
origin of vertebrates from the 
Appendiculata, with the single exception of myself, feel compelled to 
reverse the dorsal and ventral surfaces in deriving the vertebrate 
from the invertebrate, But there is one most important fact whieh 
ought to make us hesitate before accepting the homology of the 
dorsal heart of the arthropod with the ventral heart of the vertebrate 
—The heart in all invertebrates is a systemic heart, i. drives the 
arterial blooi to the different organs of the body, and then the veins 
carry it back to the respiratory organ, from whence it passes to the 
heart. 

The only exception to this scheme is found in the vertebrate 
where the heart is essentially a branchial heart, the blood being 
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driven from the heart to the ventral aorta, from which by the 
branchial arteries it is carried to the gills, and then, after aeration, is 
collected into the dorsal aorta, whence it is distributed over the 
body. The distributing systemic veasel is the dorsal aorta, not the 
heart which belongs essentially to the ventral venous system, This 
constitutes a very strong reason for believing that the aystemic heart 
of the invertebrate is not homologous with the heart of the vertebrate. 
How, then, did the vertebrate heart arise ? 

Tet us first see how the blood is supplied to the gills in Limulus. 

Tu Limulus the blood flows into the lamelhe from sinuses or 
blood-spaces (0.., Fig. 66) at the base of each of the lamellie, which 
sinuses are filled hy a vessel which may be called the branchial 


Fro, 10.—Lonorrvpman Diacnasmaric Sacrioy tuinover tm Mesosonaric 
Rastox or Lorene, 10 snow Tie oNIGEs oF THE BRanciiat AREKREES, 
(After Besasaa,) 


£.¥.8,, longitudinal yenous sinus, or collecting sinus; a, br., branchial arteries; 
¥-p., vono-pericardial muscles; P., perieardiam. 
artery, since it is the afferent branchial vessel. On each side of the 
middle line of the ventral surface of the body a large longitudinal 
yenous sinus exists, called by Milne-Edwards the yenous collecting 
sinus, Z.V.S,, (Fig. 70 and Fig. 58), which gives off to each of the 
branchial appendages on that aide a well-defined afferent branchial 
yeasel—the branchial artery (a, dr.), The blood of the branchial artery 
flows into the blood-spaces between the anterior and posterior 
lamins of the appendage and thence into the gill-lamella, from 
which it is collected into an efferent vessel or branchial vein, termed 
by Milne-Rdwards the branchio-cardiac canal, which carries it hack 
to the dorsal heart. The position of the branchial artery and vein 
ix shown in Fig. 66, which represents a section through the branchial 
appendage of Limulus at right angles to the cartilaginous branchial 
bar (Gr. eart.), just as Fig. 65 represents a section through the 
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branchial appendage of Ammocetes at right angles to the carti- 
Jaginous branchial bar. 

Further, the observations of Blanchard, Milne-Edwards, Ray 
Lankester, and Benham concur in showing that in both Limulus and 
the scorpion group a striking and most useful connection exists 
batween the heart and these two collecting venous sinuses, in the 
shapo of a segmentally arranged series of muscular banda (V.p., Fig. 
70 and Fig. 58), attached, on the one hand, to the pericardium, and 
on the other to the venous collecting ainua on each side, These 
muscular bands, to which Lankester and Benham have given the 
name of ‘veno-pericardial muscles,’ are go different in appearance 
from the rest of the muscular substance, that Milne-Rdwards did not 
tecognize thern as muscular, but called them * brides transparentes.” 
Blanchard speaks of them in the scorpion as ‘ligaments con- 
tractiles? and considers that they play an important part in assisting 
the pulmonary circulation ; for, he says, “en mettant » nu une portion 
du coeur, on remarque que ces battements se font sentir sur les liga- 
ments contractiles, et determinent sur les poches pulmonaires une 
pression qui fait aussitot reflucr ct remonter le sang dans les vaisseaux 
pneumocardiaques.” Lankester, in diseussing the veno-pericardial 
muscles of Limulus and of the scorpions, says that these muscles 
probably contract simultancously with the heart und are of great 
importance in assisting the flow through the pulmonary system. 
More recently Carlson has investigated the action of these muscles 
in the living Limulus and found that they act simultaneously with 
the muscles of respiration. 

Precisely the same arrangement of veno-pericardial museles and 
of longitudinal venous ccllecting sinuses occurs in the scorpions, Tt 
is one of the fundamental characters of the group, and we may fairly 
assume that a similar arrangement existed in the extinct forms from 
which I imagine the vertebrate to have arisen, The further con- 
sideration of this group of muscles will be given in Chapter IX. 

Passing now to the condition of the branchial blood-vessels of 
Ammocestes, we see that the blood passes into the gill-lamelle from a 
blood-space in the appendage, which oan hardly be dignified by the 
name of a blood-veseel, This blood-space is supplied by the branchial 
artery which arises segmentally from the ventral aorta (7.A,), as seen 
in Fig. 71 (taken from Miss Aloock's paper), From the gill-lamelis 
the blood ix collected into an efferent or branchial vein (¥. br,), whieh 

x 
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runs, as seen in Fig, 65, along the free edge of the diaphragm, and 
terminates in the dorgal aorta, 

‘The ventral aorta is a single vease) near the heart, bat at the com> 
mencement of the thyroid it divides into two, and go forms two ventral 
longitudinal vessels, from which thebranchial arteries arise 


to the | 
blue are the internal senpory nerves to the dit 


15, evel line nerve} X. epibran 
bial ganglia of vagus; 11 ramus branchiatis profundus of facial ; 
Jv,, jagular votn: Xp. pit., epitholial 


From this description it is clear that the vascular supply of the 
branchial segment of Ammoca:tes would resemble most closely the 
vascular supply of the Limulus branchial appendage, if the ventral 
aorta of the former was derived from two longitudinal veins, homo- 
logous with the paired longitudinal venous sinuses of the latter, 
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A priori, such « derivation seams highly improbable; and yet it 
is precisely the manner in which embryology teaches us that the 
beart and ventral aorta of the vertebrate havo arisen, 


‘Tue Oniory or THR INveRTRDRATE HEART AND THE OniGiN oF TAR 
Verrenrate Heart, 


Not only does the vertebrate heart differ from that of the inverte- 
brate, in that it is branchial while the latter is systemic, but also it 
is unique in its mode of formation in the embryo, In the Appen- 
diculata the heart is formed as a single organ in the mid-dorsal line 
by the growth of the two lateral plates of mesoblast dorsalwards, 
the heart being formed whore they meet. In Mammalia and Aves, 
the heart and ventral aorta commence asa pair of longitudinal veins, 
one on each aide of the commencing notochord. 

If the embryo be removed from the yolk, the surface of the embryo 
covering these two venous tranks can be spoken of as the ventral 
surface of the embryo at that stage, and indeed we find that in the 
present day there is an increasing tendency to speak of this surface 
as the ventral surface of the embryo. Thus, Mitsukuri, in his studies 
of chelonian embryos, lays great stress on the importance of surface 
views and when the embryo has been removed from the yolk, 
figures and speaks of its ventral surface. So, also, Locy and Neal 
find that the best method of seeing the early segments of the embryo 
is to remove the embryo from the yolk, and examine what they speak 
of as a ventral view. At the period, then, before the formation of the 
throat, we may say that on the ventral surface of the embryo a pair 
of longitudinal venous sinuses are found, one on cach side of the mid- 
‘yentral line, which are in the same position with respect to the mid- 
axis of the embryo as aro the longitudinal venous sinuses in Limulus. 

The next step is the formation of the throat by the extenaion of 
the layers of the embryo laterally to meet in the mid-line and 50 
form the pharynx, with the consequence that a new ventral surface is 
formed ; these two veins, as is well known, travel round also, and, 
‘meeting together in the new mid-ventral line, form the subintestinal 
vein, the heart, and the ventral aorta. 

What is true of Mammalia and Aves, has been shown by P. Mayer 
to be true universally among vertebrates, so that in all cases the heart 
and ventral aorta have arisen by the coalescence in the new mid-ventral 
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runs, as seen in Fig. 65, along the free ole ot eee 
verminates in the doreal aorta, 

The; ventral aocta ia a aitgla vessel near the beset) Bata EERE 
moencement of the thyroid it divides into two, and eo forms two ventral 
longitudinal vessels, from which the branchial arteries arise segmentally. 


-—Diaanam CONSTRUCTED YRom 4 sears OF ThawevaneR 3 

A BHANCHIAL SKOMDENT, SHOWING THE AWWASGEONONT AND MEK 

OF TH CARTILAGE, Muscies, NeRvER, 480 BLOOD-VRRRRIA, 
‘Nerves coloured red aro the motor nerves to the branchial muscles. 
bine are the internal sensory nerves to the diaphragme and the: 
norves to the sonse-orguus of the Intoral line system. Jr, 
cartilage; AM, con striated constrictor muscles; M. 
countrictor muscles; M,add., adductor muscle; D., dormal: 
norta; S., sense-organs on diaphragm: n, Lat, Interal Hae 
ebial ganglia of vague; 22. br. prof. VIT., ramus branchiatis 
30. jugular voin; Kp. pit,, epithelial pit. 















From this description it is clear that the vascular 8 
branchial segment of Ammoce:tes would resemble m 
vascular supply of the Limulus branchial append 
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Jogous with the paired longitudinal venous sinuses 
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AA priori, such a derivation seems highly improbable; and yet it 
is precisely the manner in which embryology teaches us that tho 
heart and ventral aorta of the vertebrate have arisen, 


Tae Ontary or THe INvERTEBRATE Heart AND THR ORIGIN OF THR 
VERTEDRATE Heart, 


Not only does the vertebrate heart differ from that of the inverte- 
brate, in that it is lanchial while the latter is systemic, but also it 
is unique in its mode of formation in the embryo. In the Appen- 
dioulata the heart is formed as a single organ in the mid-dorsal line 
by the growth of the two lateral plates of mesoblast dorsalwards, 
the beart being formed where they mect. In Mammalia and Aves, 
the heart and ventral acrta commence as a pair of Jongitudinal veins, 
one on each side of the commencing notochord. 

Tf the embryo be removed from the yolk, the surface of the embryo 
covering these two venous tranks can be spoken of aa the ventral 
surface of the embryo at that stage, and indeed we find that in the 
present day there is an increasing tendency to apeak of this surface 
as the ventral surface of the embryo, Thus, Mitsukuri, in his studies 
of chelonian embryos, lays great stress on the importance of surface 
views and when the embryo has been removed from the yolk, 
figures and speaks of its ventral surface. So, also, Locy and Neal 
find that the best method of seeing the early segments of the embryo 
is to remove the embryo from the yolk, and examine what they speak 

then, before the formation of the 
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rung, a8 econ in Fig, 65, along the free edge of the diaphragm, and 
terminates in the dorsal aorta, 

‘The ventral aorta is « single vessel near the heart, but at the com- 
mencement of the thyroid it divides into two, and so forms two ventral 
longitudinal vessels, from which the branchial arteries arise segmentally. 


Pio, 71.—Diagmam CONSTRUCTED YHOM 4 sunces oF ThansvansK Sections THNOvOR 
A BHAScMIAL SwoMEST, KMOWING THE AKMANORMGNT AND MELATIVE PORITIONK 
ov THR Canrtiage, Mosours, Meer, axp Buoop- Vicente, 


‘Nerves coloured red aro the motor nerves to the branchial muscles. Nerves coloured 
blue nro tho internal senaory nerves to the diaphragms and tho external santory 
norvos to tho sonse-organs of the latoral lino system. Jr. cart., branchial 
cartiloge; M. con, str, utrinted constrictor muscles; Jf. con. tub., tubular 
conalrictor muscles; M,add,, adductor muscle; D.d., dorml aorta; Tid. ventral 
sorta; S., souse-orgaus on diaphragm; n. Lat, lateral line nerve; X., opibran- 
bial ganglia of vagus; It. br, prof. VIT., ramus branchialis profundws of taoin} ; 
J-2., jagulae vein; Hp. pit., epithelial pit. 


From this description it is clear that the vascular supply of the 
branchial segment of Ammocuxtes would resemble most closely. the 
vascular supply of the Limulus branchial appendage, if the ventral 
aorta of the former was derived from two longitudinal veins, homo 
Jogous with the paired longitudinal venous sinuses of the latter, 
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A priori, such a derivation seems highly improbable; and yet it 
is precizoly the manner in which ombryology teaches ua that the 
heart and ventral aorta of the vertebrate have arisen, 


Tae Oniorn or THE IxvERTEBRATE HEART AND THE ORIGIN OF THE 
Venteorats Heart, 


Not only does the vertebrate heart differ from that of the inverte- 
brate, in that it is branchial while the latter is systemic, but also it 
is unique in its mode of formation in the embryo, In the Appen- 
dioulata the heart is formed as a single organ in the mid-dorsal line 
by the growth of the two lateral plates of mesoblast dorsulwards, 
the heart being formed where they meet. In Mammalia and Aves, 
the heart and ventral aorta commence as a pair of longitudinal veins, 
‘one on each side of the commencing notochord, 

Tf the embryo be removed from the yolk, the surface of the embryo 
covering these two venous trunke can be spoken of ag the ventral 
surface of the embryo at that stago, and indeed we find that in the 
present day there is an increasing tendency to speak of this surface 
as the ventral surface of the embryo, Thus, Mitsukuri, in his studies 
of chelonian embryos, lays great stress on the importance of surface 
views and when the embryo has been removed from the yolk, 
figures and speaks of its ventral surface, So, also, Locy and Neal 
find that the best method of seeing the early segments of the embryo 
is to remove the embryo from the yolk, and examine what they speak 
of as a ventral view, At the period, then, before the formation of the 
throat, we may say that on the ventral surface of the embryo a pair 
of longitudinal venous sinuses are found, one on each side of the mid- 
ventral line, which are in the same position with reapect to the mid- 
axis of the embryo as are the longitudinal venous sinuses in Limulus, 

‘The next step is the formation of the throat by the extension of 
tho layers of the embryo laterally to moet in the mid-line and so 
form the pharynx, with the consequence that a new ventral surface is 
formed; these two veins, as is well known, travel round also, and, 
meeting together in the new mid-ventral line, form the subintestinal 
vein, the heart, and the ventral aorta. 

What is true of Mammalia and Aves, has been shown by P. Mayer 
to be true universally among vertebrates, so that in all cases the heart 
and ventral aorta have arisen by the coalescence in the new mid-ventral 
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runs, a8 seen in Fig, 65, along the free edge of the diaphragm, and 
terminates in the dorsal aorta, 

‘The ventral aorta is a single vessel near the heart, but at the com- 
mencement of the thyroid it divides into two, and so forms two ventral 
longitudinal vessels, from which the branchial arteries arige eegmentally, 


Fig. 71.—Diaomax coxsTuveTED MON A sms oF ThawsyEnsx SECTIONS THNOUOR 
A BuaNcHIAL SkOMENT, KHOWENG THE AMUANOOMKNT AND AMCLATIVE PORITIONE 
ov THe Cantiiox, Musou, Nuavis, axp Buoov-Vassxus. 

Nerves coloured red are the inotor nerves to the branchial inuscles. Nerves coloured 
bine are the fnternal sensory nerves to the @aphragms and the external sankory 
noryos to the sonsoorgans of the latoral line mystom. Hy. cart., branchial 
cartilage; Mf. con. itriated constrictor muscles; M. con. tnb., tubular 
constrictor muscles; M. add, adductormusole; D.A., dorsal aorta; 
aorta; S., seuseorgnus on disphragm; x. Lat. lateral line ueree; X., ep) 
ehial ganglin of vagux; E. br. prof. VII, ramus branchialis profundus of taaial ; 
Jv. jogular vein; Hp. pit., opitbolint pit 


From this deseription it is clear that the vascular supply of the 
branchial segment of Ammocates would resemble most closely the 
vascular supply of the Limulus Wanchial appe f the ventral 
aorta of the former was derived from two longitudinal veins, homo- 
Jogous with the paired Jongitudinal venous sinuses of the latter, 
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A priori, auch a derivation seems highly improbable; and yet it 
is precisely the manner in which embryology teaches us that the 
heart and ventral aorta of the vertebrate have arizen, 


Tre Ontory or THE INVERTEBRATE HEART AND THE ORIGIN GF THE 
Verreprark Heart. 


Nob only does the vertebrate heart differ from that of the inverte- 
brate, in that it is branchial while the latter is systemic, but alsa it 
is unique in its mode of formation in the embryo. In the Appen- 
diculata the heart is formed as a single organ in the mid-dorsal line 
by the growth of the two lateral plates of mesoblast dorsalwards, 
the heart being formed where they mect, In Mammalia and Ayes, 
the heart and ventral aorta commence as a pair of longitudinal veins, 
one on cach side of the commencing notochord, 

If the embryo be removed from the yolk, the surface of the embryo 
covering these two venous trunks can be spoken of as the ventral 
surface of the embryo at that stage, and indeed we find that in the 
present day there is an increasing tendency to speak of this surface 
as the ventral surface of the embryo, Thus, Mitsukuri, in his studies 
of chelonian embryos, lays great stress on the importance of surface 
views and when the embryo has been removed from the yolk, 
figures and speaks of its ventral surface. So, also, Locy and Neal 
find that the best method of seeing the early segments of the embryo 
is to remove the embryo from the yolk, and examine what they speak 
of asa ventral view. At the period, then, before the formation of the 
throat, we may say that on the ventral surface of the ombryo a pair 
of longitudinal venous sinuses are found, one on each side of the mid- 
ventral line, which are in the same position with respect to the mid- 
axis of the embryo as are the longitudinal venous sinuses in Limulus. 

‘The next step is tho formation of the throat by tho oxtonsion of 
the layers of the embryo Jaterally to meet in the mid-line and s0 
form the pharynx, with the consequence that a new ventral surface is 
formed ; these two veins, as is well known, travel round also, and, 
meeting together in the new mid-ventral line, form the subintestinal 
vein, the heart, and the ventral aorta. 

‘What is true of Mammalia and Aves, has been shown by P. Mayer 
to be true universally among vertebrates, so that in all cases the heart 
and ventral sorta have arisen by the coalescence in the new mid-ventral 
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line of two longitudinal venous channels, which were originally situ- 
ated one on each side of the notochord, in what was then the ventral 
surface of this part of theembryo, 

This history is especially in- 

structive in showing how the 

pharyngeal region is formed by 

the growing round of the lateral 

mesoblast, i. the muscular and 

other mesoblastic tissues of the 

branchial segments, and how the 

two longitudinal veins take part 

in this process, The phyloge- 

netic interpretation of this em- 

bryological fact seems to be, 

that the new ventral surface of 

the vertebrate in this region is 

formed, not only by the branchial 

Pies appendages, but also by the 
MYices) or sas Omumat Poses growth ventrally of that part 
‘ov Vruxa (Hl) winient come toormmen of the original ventral surface 


ro vous Tite Hxaur or 4 VENTEDNATE. which covered each longitudinal 


ergs weer Mr emit 
‘The lower balt of gure shows compara: ‘The following out of the 
tive position of the longitudinal venous consecutive clues, which one 
savialciroceisatems ticatisentary after the other arise in har. 
canal; H., heart; m., body-musoles. monious succession as the neces- 
sary sequence of the original 
working hypothesis, brings even now into view the manner in which 
the respiratory portion of the alimentary canal arose, and gives 
strong hints as to the position of that part of the arthropod which 
gave origin to the notochord. Here 1 will say no more at present, 
for the origin of the new alimentary canal of the vertebrate and of 
the notochord will be more fittingly discussed as a whole, after all 
the other organs of the vertebrate have been compared with the 
corresponding organs of the arthropod, 

The strong evidence that the vertebrate heart was formed from a 
pair of longitudinal venous einuses on the ventral side of the central 
canal, carries with it the conclusion that the original single median 
dorsal heart of the arthropod is not represented in the vertebrate, 
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for the dorsal aorta cannot by any possibility ropresent that 
heart, 

Although it is not now functional the original existence of so 
important an organ as 4 dorsal heart may have left traces of its 
former presence ; if 20, such traces would be most likely to be visible 
in the lowest vertebrates, just as the median eyes are much more 
evident in them than in the higher forms, In Fig, 58 the position of 
the dorsal heart is shown in Limulus, and in Fig. 70 the shape and 
extent of this dorsal heart is shown. It extends slightly into the pro- 
somatic region, and thins down to a point there, runs along the length 
of the animal and flually thins down to a point at the caudal end. 

‘The heart is surrounded by a pericardium, from which at regular 
intervals a number of dorso-ventral muscles pass, to be inserted into 
the longitudinal venous sinus on each side. ‘These yeno-pericardial 
tauscles are absolutely segmental with the mesosomatic segments, 
and are confined to that region, with the exception of two pairs in the 
prosomatic region, ‘Their homologies will be discussed later. 

Any trace of a heart such as we have just described must be 
sought for in Ammocates between the contral norvous system and 
the mid-line dorsally. Now, in this very position a large striking 
mass of tiesne is found, represented in section in Fig. 73, f£ It 
forms 4 colamn of similar tissue along the whole mid-dorsal region, 
except at the two extremities; it tapers away in the caudal region, 
and headwurds grows thinner and thinner, so that no trace of it is 
seen anterior to the commencement of the branchial region, It 
resombles in its dorsal position, in ita shape, and in its size a darsal 
heart-tube such as is seen in Limulus and elsewhere, but it differs 
from such a tube in its extension headwards. The heart-tube of 
Limulus ceases at the anterior end of the mesosomatic region, this 
fat-coluron of Ammocctes at the posteriorend. In ita structure there 
is not the slightest sign of anything of the nature of a heart; it is 
a slid mass of closely compacted cells, and the cells are all very 
full of fat, staining intensely black with osmic acid. Nowhere else 
in the whole body of Ammocctes is such a column of fat to be found, 
Tt is not skelotogenous tissue with cells of the nature of cartilage- 
cells, as Gogenbaur thought and as Balfour has depicted (Vol. IL, 
Fig, $15) in bis ‘ Comparative Embryology,’ as though this tissue were 
@ part of the vertebral column, but is simply fat-cells, such as might 
easily have taken the place of some other previously existing organ. 
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I do not know how to decide the question which thus arises. 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, that this column of fat-cells 
has really taken the place of the original dorsal heart, what criterion 
would there be as to this? The heart ex Aypothesi having ceased to 


ky at 
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CONSiGe 
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Fio, 78,—Sxovi0x sunovon ux Norocuonn 
(ne), tue Srixau Casan axp van Fare 
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function, the muscular tissue 
would not remain, and the 
space would be filled up, 
presumably with some form 
of connective tissue, As 
likely a3 not, the connective 
tissue might take the form 
of fatty tissue, the storage 
of fat being a physiological 
necessity to an animal, while 
‘at the same time no special 
organ bas been developed 
for such a purpose, but fat 
is being laid down in all 
manner of plaees in the 
body. 
This dorsal fat-eolumn, 
as it is seen in Ammmoccetes, 
is not found in the higher 
vertebrates, 80 that it pos- 
sessos, at all events, the 
significance of being a peou- 
liarity of ancient times 
before the vertebrate ekele~ 
tal column was formed. 

T mention it here in 
connection with my view 
as to the origin of verte- 
brates, because there it is, 
in the very place where the 


dorsal heart ought to have been. For my own part, I should not have 
expected that a musoular organ such as the heart would leave any 
trace of itself if it disappeared, so that its absence in the dorsal region 
of the vertebrate does not seem to me in the slightest degree to 


invalidate my theory, 
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Suwtary. 


From the closo similarity of structure and position botweon the branchial 
skeleton of Limulus and of Ammocortes, as given in the preceding chapter, it 
logically follows that the branchim of Ammocostes mast be homelogons with the 
branchies of Limulus. But the respiratory apparatus of Limulus consists of 
branchial appendages It follows, therofore, that the branchia of Ammocoytes, 
and consequently of the vertebrates, must hare been derived from branchial 
appendages, and ax they are internal, not external, such branchial appondages 
mast have been of the nature of ‘sunk-in* branchial appendages Such 
internal appendages are charactoristic of the scorpion tribe, and of, perhaps, 
the majority of the Puleostraca, for no atoraal respiratory appendages hare 
boon discovered In any of the 

Tate eles ih fsa Gepscalig all Vows daemarees LARA 
segmentation exists in the head-reyion, » body or somatic segmentation, and 
a branchial or splanchnic sezmontation, respectively expressed by the terme 
mesomeric and branchiomoric segmentations. ‘Tho nerves which supply the 
latter seyments form a very well-marked group (Charles Bell's system of lateral 
or respiratory nerves) which do not conform to the system of «pinal nerves, for 
they do not arise from separate motor and sonsory roots, but aro mixed nervor 
from the very boginning. 

The system of cranial eogmental nerves is older than the spinal system, and 
cannot, therefore, be derived from it, but can be arranged as 0 aystom supplying 
two seyrments, somatic and splanchnic, which differ In the following way = nee 
tomatic eogment is eupplied by two roots, motor and sensory respectively, 
the spinal cord segments, while cach splanchnic segment possesses only one roe 
which i mixed in function. 

‘The peculiarities of the grouping of the cranial segmental nerves, which 
have hitherto bom unexplained, iimmodiately receive a straightforward and 
saticfactory explanation if the splanchnic or branchiomeric segments owe their 
origin to a system of appendages after the style of those of Limulus, 

Tn Limulus and all the Arthropoda, the sgmentation is double, being com. 
a of (1) somatic or body-segments, constituting the mosomerio mgmentation ; 

(2) appendage-segments, which, seeing that they carry the branchie, constitute 
a branchiomericxogmentation. Similarly to the cranial region of tho vertebrate, 
the norvos which supply the somatio segments ariao from soparato avnaory and 
motor roots, while the single nerve which supplies each appendage coutains all 
the fibres for tho appendage, both motor and sensory. 

It follows from this that the branchial segments supplied by the vagus 
eet igomebaryageel nerves ought to have arisen from appendages bearing 


Although tho ovidenoo of such appendages has entirely dissppeared in the 
Ligher wortebrates, togetbor with the disappearance of branchiw, und is not 
strikingly apparent in tho higher gill-boaring: fisher, yot in Ammocontes, so 
great is the difference here from all other fishes, it is natural to desoribe the 
pharyngeal or respiratory chamber ax a chamber into which a symmetrical mries 
ron rat appendages, the so-called diaphragms, are dependent, Each of 

‘these appendages possess ity own mixed verve, glossopharyngeal or vagus, 
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ite own cartilage, its own sot of visooral muscles, its own sonse-organe, just as 
do the respiratory appendages of Limulus 

‘Tho branchial Peer eea ee Plane 
bar or appendage betweon the pouches, Embryology shows how cach such 
appeniye grows inwards, lien cnlonts cavity i forred iW stnliety fo Da 
ingrowing of tho branchial in seorpions. 

We donot know how the palmostracan soa-scorpions breathed ; they resemble 
‘the scorpion of the present day somewhat in form, but they are in many respects 
closoly allied to Limulus. ‘The present-day scorpion is a land animal, and the 
muscles by which he breathes are dorso-vontral somatic muscles, while those of 
Titnulus are the appandage-musclea, 

The old pow-scorpions very probably usod their appendago-muscles after the 
Limulus fashion, being water-broathers, even although their respiratory appen- 
dagea were no longar free hut sunk in below the surface of the body. ‘The 
probability that such wos tho case is increased aftor consideration of the method 
of breathing in Ammocates, for the respiratory muscles of the latter animal aro 
directly comparable with the muscles of tho respiratory appondages of Limulus, 
and are not somatic. Even tho gills themselves of Ammocostos are built up in 
‘tho samo fashion os are those of Limulus and the scorpions. The conception of 
the branchial unit ax a yill-boaring appendage, not a gill-pouch, immediately 
explains the formation of the vertebrate heart, which is so strikingly different 
from that of all invertebrate hearts, in that it originates as a branchial and 
not nao ayntomic hoart, and ix formod by the coalosounco of two longitudinal 
veins. 


‘The origin of these two longituiinal veins ix immodintely apparont if tho 
vertebrate arose from a palwostmean, for in Limulus ani the wholo scorpion 
tribe. in which the heart is a systemic heart, the branchias are supplied with 
blood from two large longitndinal venous sinuses, situated on each side of the 
middle line of the enimal in an exactly corresponding position to that of the two 
longitudinal veins, which come together fo form the heart and ventral aorta of 
the vertobrate. ‘Che consideration of tho ryspiratory apparatus and of ita blood- 
supply in the yortebrate still further points to the origin of vertebrates from the 
Palwostraca. 





CHAPTER V 
THE EVIDENCE Of THE THYROID GLAND 


‘The value of tho sppondage-unit in non-branchial sogments—'Thodoublonatare 
of the hyold segment.—Its branchial part.—Its thyroid part—The double 
‘natare of the opercnlar appendage.—Its branchial part—Ita genital part. 
—Uniquo character of the thyroid gland of Ammocostea—Its strnature.— 
ts openings—Tho nature of the thyroid soyment—The uterus of the 
ecorpion.—Its glandk—Comparison with tho thyroid gland of Ammooasto. 
—Cophalic genital glands of Limulus —Tnterprotation of glandular tieue 
filling up the brain-case of Ammocorter—Funetion of thyroid gland.— 
Rolation of thyroid gland to sexual functions —Summary. 


T MAvE now given my reasons why I consider that the glosso- 
pharyngeal and vagus nerves were originally the nerves belonging to 


a series of mesosomatic branchial appendages, each of which is still 
traceable in tho respiratory chamber of Ammocetes, and gives the 
type-form from which to search for other serially homologous, 
although it may be specially modified, segments, 

As long as the branchial unit consisted of the gill-pouch the 
segments of the head-region were always referred to such units, 
hence we find Dohrn and Marshall picturing to themselves the 
ancestor of vertebrates as possessing a series of branchial pouchos 
right up to tho anterior end of the body. Marshall speaks of 
olfactory organs as branthial sense-organs; Dohrn of the mouth as 
formed by the coalescence of gill-slits, of the trigeminal nerve 
48 supplying modified branchial segments, ctc,; thus a picture of 
an animal is formed such as never lived on this earth, or could be 
reasonably imagined to have lived on it, Yet Dohrn's concoptions 
of the segmentation were sound, his interpretation only was in 
fault, because he was obliged to express his segments in terms of 
the gill-pouch unit. Onco abandon that point of view and take as 
the unit a branchial appendage, then immediately we see that in 
the region in front of the branchim we may still have segments 
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homologous to the branchial segments, originally characterized by 
the presence of appendages, but that such appendages need never 
have carried branchi, ‘The new mouth may have beon formed by 
such appendages, which would express Dohru’s suggestion of its 
formation by coalesced gill-slits ; the olfactory organ may have been 
the sense-organ belonging to an antennal appendage, which would 
be what Marshall reolly meant in calling it a branchial sense-organ. 


Tue Factat, Nerve ANd THE FonrmosT Rearmatory SRGMENT. 

‘This simple alteration of the branchiomeric unit from a gill-pouch 
to an appendage, which may or may not bear branchiw, immedi- 
ately sheds a flood of light on the segmentation of the head-region, 
and brings to harmony the chaos previously existing. Let us, then, 
follow out its further teachings. Next antoriorly to the glosso- 
pharyngeal and vagus nerves comes the facial nerye; a nerve which 
supplies the hyoid segment, or, rather, according to van Wijhe the two 
hyoid segments, for embryologically there is evidence of two segments. 
As already mentioned, the facial nerve is usually included in the 
trigeminal or pro-otie group of nerves, the opisthotie group being 
confined to the glossopharyngeal and vagus. This inclusion of the 
facial nerve into the pro-otic group of nerves forms one of the main 
reasons why this group has been supposed to have originally supplied 
gill-pouch segments, for the hyoid segment ix clearly associated with 
branchive, 

When, however, we examine Ammoceetes (cf. Figs. 63 and 64) 
it is clear that the foremost of the segments forming the respiratory 
chamber, which must be classed with the reat of the mesosomatic or 
opisthotic segments, is that supplied by the facial nerves, 

An examination of this respiratory chamber shows clearly that 
thore are six pairs of branchial appendages or diaphragms, which are 
all oxactly cimilar to each other, These are those already considered, 
the foremost of which are supplied by the IXth or glossopharyngeal 
nerves, Immediately anterior to thie glossopharyngeal segment is 
seen in the figures the segment supplied by the VIlth or facial 
nerves, It is 20 much like the segments belonging to the glosso- 
pharyngeal and vagus nerves as to make it certain that we are dealing 
here with a brichial segment, composed of a pair of branchial 
appendages similar to these in the other cases, except that the 
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cartilaginous bar is here replaced by a bar of muco-cartilage and 

the branchie are confined to the posterior part of each appendage. 

The anterior portion is, as is seen in Fig. 74, largely occupied by 

blood-spaces, but in addition carries the ciliated groove (ps, br.) called _ 
by Dohrn ‘psondo-branchiale Rinne.’ ‘Thi groove leads directly 

into the thyroid gland, which is a large bilateral organ situated in 
the middle line, as seen in Fig, 80 and Fig. 85. As shown by Miss 
Aleock, the facial nerve supplies this thyroid gland, as well as the 
posterior hyoid branchial segment, and, as pointed out by Dohrn, 

there is every reason to consider this thyroid gland as indicative of 
a separate segment, especially when van Wijhe's statement that the 
hyoid segment is in reality double is taken into account, 

The evidence, then, of Ammoccates points directly to this con- 
clusion; The facial nerves roprosont the foremost of the mososo- 
matic group of nerves, and supply two segments, which have amalga- 
mated with each other, The most posterior of these, the hyoid 
sogment, is a branchial segment of the same character as those 
supplied by the vagus and glossopharyngeal nerves; represents, 
therefore, the foremost pair of branchial appendages, The anterior or 
thyroid segment, om the other hand, differs from the reat in that, 
instead of branchim, it carries the thyroid gland with its two ciliated 
grooves, Tf this segment, which ix the foremost of the mesosomatic 
segments, algo indicates pair of appendages which carry the thyroid 
gland instead of branchis, then it follows that this pair of appendages 
has joined together in the mid-line ventrally and thus formed a 
single median organ—the thyroid gland. If, then, we find that the 
foremost of the mesosomatic appendages in the Palostraca was really 
composed of two pairs of appendages, of which the most posterior 
carried branchi«, while the anterior pair bad amalgamated in the 
mid-line ventrally, and carried some special organ instead of 
branchiw, then the accumulation of coincidences is becoming so 
strong as to amount to proof of the correctness of our line of 
investigation, 


Tux Finsr Mesosomatio Sxamenr in Linus ano trs ALLE, 
What, then, is the nature of the foremost pair of mesosomatic 


appendages in Limulus, They differ from the reat of the mesosomatic 
appendages in that they do not carry branchiv, and instead of being 
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separate are joined together in the mid-line ventrally to form a single 
terminal plate-like appendage known as the operculum. On its 
posterior surface the operculum carries the genital duct on each side. 

So also in the scorpion group, the operculum is always found 
and always carries the genital ducts. 

A survey of the nature of the opercular appendage demonstrates 
the existence of three different types— 

L That of Limulas, in which the operculum is free, and carries 
only the terminations of the genital ducts. In this type the duct on 
‘each side opens to the exterior separately (Fig, 75). 

2. The type of Scorpio, Androctonus, Buthus, etc., in which the 


‘Fre. 75.—Ormncutex or Lrevnve To Fra, 76 —Ormevium oF Mate 
suow Tue TWO skrARATY GaxaraL Sconprox, 
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operculam is not free, but forms part of the ventral surface of the 
body-wall, but, like Limulus, carries only the terminations of 
the genital ducts. In this type the duct on each side terminates 
ina common chamber (vagina or uterus), which communicates with 
the exterior by a single external median opening. This common 
chamber, or uterus (Ut,), extends the whole breadth of the operculum 
(as seen in Fig, 76), and is limited to that aogment, 

%, The type of Thelyphonus, Hypoctonus, Phrynus, and other 
members of the Pedipalpi, in which the opereulam forms a part 
of the ventral surface of the body wall, but no longer covers only 
the termination of the genital apparatus, It really consists of two 
parte, a median anterior, which covers the terminal genital apparatus, 
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and 4 lateral posterior, which covers the first pair of gills, or lung- 
books, as they are called. Tn this type (Fig. 77) the genital duets 
terminate in a common chamber or uterus, the nature of which will 
be further considered. 

As has been pointed ont by Blanchard, the terminal genital 
organs of the seorpions and the Pedipalpi vary considerably in the 
different genera, especially the male genital organs, The general 
type of structure is the same, and consists in both male and female 
of vasa deferentia, which come together to form a common chamber 

before the actual opening 
to the exterior, This com- 
mon chamber hag been 
called in the female seor- 
pion the vagina, or in 
Thelyphonus the uterus. 
T shall use the Iatter term, 
in accordance with Tar- 
nani’s work, and the corre- 
sponding chamber in the 
male will be the uterns 
masculinus, 

( A considerable diseus- 

Fe _ Sion has taken place about 
ae error aus Tuarrore the method of aetion of the 
Oporoular rogsnent is marked out by thick black @xternal genital organs in 

He Mew wae maui: Js thomemtersot th werplon 
oy rere parieset ane topnitar tribe, into which itis hardly 
-chambor (Gen. Oh.) and pulmonary chamber. necessary to enter here, 
‘The evidence points to the 
conclusion that in all these forms the opereulum covers a median 
single chamber or uterus, into which the genital ducts open on each 
side, the main channels of emission being provided with a massive 
chitinous internal framework. We may feel certain that in the old 
extinct sea-scorpions, Eurypterus, etc., a similar arrangement existed, 
and that therefore in them also the median portion of the operculum 
covered a median chamber or uterus composed of the amalgamation 
of the terminations of the two genital ducts, which were originally 
separate, as in Lirnulua, 
‘The observations of Schmidt, Zittel, and others show that the 
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operculum in the old extinct sea-scorpions, Eurypterus, Plerygotus, 
ote. belonged to the type of Thelyphonus, rather than to that of 
Limulus or Scorpio. In Fig. 78 I give a picture from Schmidt of the 
ventral aspect of Kurypterus, and by the eide of it a picture of the 
isolated operculum, Schmidt considers that there wore five branchin- 
bearing segments constituting the mesosoma, the foremost of which 
formed the operculum. Such operculum is often found isolated, and 
is clearly composed of two lateral 
appendages fused together in the 
middle line, of such a nature as to 
form a median clongated tongue, 
which lies between and separates 
‘the first three pairs of branchial 
scgments, This median tongue, 
together with the anterior and 
median portion of the operculum, 
concealed, in all probability, accord- 
ing to Schmidt, the terminal parts 
of the genital organs, just as the 
median part of the operculum in 
Phryuus and Thelyphonus conceals 
the complicated terminal portions 
of the genital organs. The posterior 
eet ie operculum, like that of ia, 18 — Borys. 
Phrynas and Thelyphonus, carried TM comments and snpaidazn om the 
the first pair of branchiw, 90 Schmidt —Gence with tho cranial system of 
thinks from the evidence of markings —_Jateral norvo.roots as found in vorte~ 
on Sme specimens, « brates. Mf, motastome. ‘The eur- 

Apparently an opercular ap- 

of this kind is in reality 

the result of a fusion of the genital — SPrerdage # marked out by dots 
operculum with the first branchial appendage in forms such as the 
scorpion; for, in order that the tergal plates may correspond in 
number with the sternal in Eurypterus, ete., it is necessary to 
consider that the operculum is composed of two sternites joined 
together. Similarly in Thelyphonus, Phryaus, eto, this numerical 
correspondence is only observed if the operculum és looked upon 
as double, 


A restoration of the mesesomatic region of Eurypterus, viewed 
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from the internal surface, wight be represented by Fig. 79, in which 
the thick line represents the outline of the opercular segment, and 
the fainter lines the succceding 
branchial segments, The middle 
and anterior part of the opercular 
segment carried the terminations 
of the genital organs; these I 
have represented, in accordance 
with our knowledge of the nature 
m WW _ of these organs in the present-day 
a mee scorpions, as a median elongated 
y uterus, bilaterally formed, from 
which the genital ducts passed, 
probably as in Limulus, towards 
a mass of generative gland in the 
cephalic region, and not as in 
Scorpio or Thelyphonus, tailwards 


Goa net 


Te Mase Gk, duet, 


iy 
Sy 


‘Tho opercular segmont is marked out by 
the thick black line. The segments 
IL~¥I. boar branchias, and segment L, 
ix nuppoxed in the male to eaery the 
uterus masculinus (Ut, Mase) and 
the gonital ducts. 


to the abdominal region. 

It is possible that in Holm’s 
representation of Eurypterus, Fig, 
104, the genital duct on each side 
is indicated. 


Tue Tuoi Guaxp or Aumocarres, 


If we compare this mesosomatic region of Euryptcras with that 
of Ammoccetes, the resemblance is moat striking, and gives a mean- 
ing to the facial nerve which is in absolute accordance with the 
interpretation already given of the glossopharyngeal and vagus 
nerves. In both cases the foremost respiratory or mesosomatic 
segment is doublo, the posterior lateral part alone bearing the 
branchise, while the median and anterior part bore in the one animal 
the uterus and genital ducts, in the other the thyroid gland and 
ciliated grooves, We are driven, therefore, to the conclusion that 
this extraordinary and unique organ, the so-called thyroid gland of 
Ammoceetes, which exists only in the larval condition and is got rid 
of as soon as the adult sexual organs are formed, shows the very form 
and position of the uterus of this invertebrate ancestor of Ammo-~ 
castes, What, then, is the nature of the thyroid gland in Ammocwtes ¢ 
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‘Throughout tho vertebrate kingdom it is possible to compare the 
thyroid gland of one group of animals with that of another without 
coming across any very marked difference of structure right down 
to and including Petromyzon. When, however, we examine 


cootes, wo find that the thyroid has 
suddenly become an organ of much 
more complicated strueture, covering a 
amueh larger space, and bearing no re- 
semblance to the thyroid glands of the 
higher forms, At transformation the 
thyroid of Ammocetes is largely de- 
stroyed, and what remains of the gland 
in Petromyzon becomes limited to a few 
follicles resombling those of other fishes. 
‘The atracture and position of this gland 
in Ammocantes is so well known that it 
is unnecessary to describe it in detail. 
For the purpose, however, of making 
my points clear, I give in Fig, 80 the 
pesition and appearance of the thyroid 
gland (7%.) when the skin and under- 
lying laminated layer has been re 
mayed by the action of hypochlorite of 
soda, On the one side the ventral 
somatic muscles have been removed to 
show the branchial cartilaginous basket- 
work. 

The series of transverse sections in 
Fig. $1 reprosents the nature of the 
organ at different levels in front of and 
behind the opening into the respiratory 
chamber; and in Fig. $2 [have sketched 
the appearance of the whole gland, 
viewed so as to show its opening 


‘Haan Reoion oF Axmocares, 


‘TA, thyroid gland; Af, lower 
lip, with its miasolos, 


into the respiratory chamber and its posterior curled-up  termi- 


nation, 


‘The series of transverse sections (1-6, Fig. 81) show that we are 
dealing here with a central glandular chamber, C (Fig. 81 (6) and 
Fig. 82), which opens by the thyroid duct (7%...) into the pharyngeal 

° 





$s 

Fro, 81.—Sanries raom a Conrucry Siuins or Thaxsvensn Sxcrions THROvON 

Tae THyRor GLAND OF "AsrocoTES, 

Seetlous 1 and 2 are anterior to the thyroid opening, Th. o.; sections 8, 4, and 6 are 
through the thyroid opening; and section 6 ik posterior to the thyroid opening 
boforo the commencement of the curled portion. 
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charber, and is curled upon itself in its more posterior part. This 
central chamber divides, anteriorly to the thyroid orifice, into two” 
portions, A, A’ (Fig, 82), giving origin to two tubes, B, BY, which lie 
close alongside of, and extend further back than, the posterior limit 
of the curled portion of the central chamber, ©. The structure of 
the central chamber, 0, and, therefore, of the separate coils, is given 
in both Schneider’s and Dohrn's pictures, and is represented in 
Fig, 81 (6), which shows the peculiar arrangement and character of 
the glandular cells typical of this organ, and also the nature of the 
central cavity, with the arrangement of the ciliated epithelium. The 
structure of each of the Jateral tubes, B, is different from that of the 

“central chamber, in that only half the central chamber is present 
in thom, as is seon by the comparison of the tube B with the tube C 
in Fig, 81 ($ and 6), so that we may look upon the central chamber, 
C, a3 formed of two tubes, similar in structure to the tubes B, which 
have come together to form a single chamber by the partial absorp- 
tion of their walls, the remains of the wall being still visible as the 
septum, which partially divides the chamber, ©, into halves. 

In the walls of each of these tubes is situated a continuous 
glandiar line, the structure of the glandular elements being specially 
characterized hy the length of the cells, by the large spherical nucleua 
situated at the very base of each cell, and by the way in which the 
cells form a wedge-shaped group, the thin points of all the wedge- 
shaped cells coming together so as to form a continuous line ulong 
the chamber wall. This free termination of the cells of the gland 
in the lumen of the chamber constitutes the whole method for the 
secretion of the gland; there is no duct,no alveolus, nothing but this 
free termination of the cells. 

Moreover, sections through the portion A, A’ (Fig. 82) show that 
here, as in the central chamber, ©, four of these glandular lines open 
into a common chamber, but they are not the same four as in the case 
of the central chamber, for if we name these glandular lines on the left 
side a 6, a’ t' (Fig, 81), and on the right side e d,¢ @’, then the contral 
chamber has opening into it the glands a 4,¢ d, while the chambers of 
A and A’ have opening into them respectively a 4, a! ', and ¢ d,¢ ad’, 
Further, the same series of sections shows that the glands @ and b are 
continuous with the glands a’ and ? respectively across tho apex of A, 
and similarly on the other aide, so that the two glandular rows a b 
are continuons with the two glandular rows a’ J’, and we see that the 
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cavity of the portion A or A’ is formed by the bending over of the tube: 
or horn, B or B', with the partial absorption of the septum so formed 
between the tube and its bent-over part. If, then, we uncoil the 
curled-up part of C, and separate the portion, B, on each side from the 
chamber, 0, we see that the so-called thyroid of Ammocertes may be 
ropresented as in Fig. 83, ie. it consists of a long, common charnber, C, 


. 
Fro. 82,—DiAGnaNnari¢ Rernesmrrarion oF Tie so-caLump Tirynoro Grasp or 
Aaprocamrs, 


©, central chamber; A, A’, anterior extremity; F, 2", postorior extremity; PA. ¢., 
thyrold opening into respiratory chamber; Ps. br., J's. br’., ciliated grooves, 
Dohien's peondo-branchinl grooves. 


Pi. &3.—Trynom Grasp as rr WOULD arrna® iY THe Cextnat Craonn wee 
Uscunnen axp tie Two Howxs, 3, By, serauarxo nom vim OrNrRar 


Coamner. 


whieh, for reasons apparent afterwards, I will call the paleo-hysteron, 
which opens, by means of a large orifice, into the respiratory or 
chamber. The anterior end of this chamber terminates in 
tubes, or horns, B, B’, the structure of which shows that the median 
“chamber, C, is the result of the amalgamation of two such tubes, and 
quently in this chamber, or paleo-hysteron, the glandular lines 


‘symmetrically situated on each side. 
Any explanation, then, of the thyroid gland of Ammoccetes, must 
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take into account the clear evidence that it is composed of two 
tubes, which have in part fased together to form an elongated central 
chamber, in part remain as horns to that chamber, and that in its 
walls there exist lines of gland-cells of a striking and characteristic 
nature, 

Further, this central chamber, with its horns, is not a closed 
chamber, but is in communication with the pharyngeal or respiratory 
chamber by three ways. In the first place, the central chamber, as 
is well known, opens into the respiratory chamber by a funnel-shaped 
opening—the so-called thyroid duct (Zh, o,), In the second place, 
there exist two ciliated grooves (Ps. v., Ps, I7’.), the psoudo-branchial 
grooves of Dohrn, which have direct communication with the thyroid 
chamber, The manner in which these grooves communicate with the 
thyroid chamber has never, to my knowledge, been described pre- 
viously to my description in the Journal of Physiology and Anatomy » 
it is very inatructive, for, as I have there shown, each groove entera 
into the corresponding lateral horn, so that, in reality, there are three 
openings into the thyroid chamber or palwo-hysteron—a median 
opening into the central chamber, and a separate opening into each 
lateral horn, 

The system of ciliated grooves on the inner ventral surface of 
the respiratory chamber of Ammocetes was originally described by 
Schneider as consisting of a single median groove, which extends 
from the opening of the thyroid to the posterior extremity of the 
branchial chamber, and a pair of grooves, or semi-canala, which, 
starting from the region of the thyroid orifice, run headwards and 
diverge from each other, becoming more and more lateral, and more 
and more dorsal, till they come together in the mid-dorsal pharyngeal 
line below the auditory capsules. The latter are the pseudo-lranchial 
grooves of Dohrn, of which I have already spoken, Schneider 
looked upon the whole of this system as a single system, for he 
speaks of “a ciliated groove, which extends from the orifice of the 
stomach (i, anterior intestine) to the orifice of the thyroid, then 
divides into two, and runs forward right and left of the median ridge, 
ete" Dohrn rightly separates the median ciliated groove posterior 
to the thyroid orifice (seen in Fig. 81 (6) from the paired pscudo- 
branchial grooves; the former is a shallow depression which opens 
into the rim of the thyroid orifice, while the latter has a much more 
intimate connection with the thyroid gland itself. 
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A sories of sections, such as is given in Fig. 81, shows tho relation 
of this pair of ciliated grooves to the thyroid better than any elaborate 
description. In the first place, it is clear that they remain separate 
up to their termination—they do not join in the middle line to open 
into the thyroid duct; in the second place, they ate separate from 
the thyroid orifice—they do not terminate ut the rim of the orifice, 
as is the case with the median groove just mentioned, but continue 
on each side on the wall of the thyroid duct (Fig. 81 (2)), gradually 
moving further and further away from the actual opening of the duet 
into the pharyngeal chamber. During the whole of their course on 
the wall of the funnel-thaped duct they retain the charncter of — 
grooves, and are therefore open to the lumen of the duct. The direc- 

“tion of the groove (J’s. br.) shifts as it passes deeper and deeper 
towards the thyroid, until at last, as seen in Fig, 81 (3 and 4), it ie 
continuous with the narrow diverticulum of the turned-down single 
part of the thyroid (3), or turned-down horn, as 1 have called it, 
Tn other words, the median chamber opens into the pharyngeal or 
respiratory chamber by a single large, funnel-shaped opening, and, in 
addition, the two ciliated grooves terminate iu the lateral horns on 
each side, and only indirectly into the central chamber, owing to their 
being semi-canals, and not complete canals. If they were originally 
canals, and nob grooves, then the thyroid of Ammocates would be 
derived from an organ composed of a huge, common glandular 
chamber, which opened into the respiratory chamber by means of an 
extensive median orifice, and possessed anteriorly two horns, from 
each of which a canal or duct passed headwards to terminate some- 
where in the region of the auditory capsule. 

Dohrn has pointed out that a somewhat similar stracture and 
topographical arrangement is found in Amphioxus and the Tunicata, 
the gland-cells being here arranged along the hypobranchial groove 
to form the endostyle and not shut off to form a closed organ, as in 
the thyroid of Ammocertes, Dobrn concludes, in my opinion rightly, 
that the endostyle in the Tunicata and in Amphioxus represents the 
yemnants of the more olaborate organ in Ammooctes, and that, 
therefore, in order to explain the meaning of these organs in the 
former animals, we must first find out their meaning in Ammocestes. 
Dohrn, however, goes further than this; for just as he eonsiders 
Amphioxus and the Tanicata to have arisen by degeneration from an 
Ammocwtes-like form, so he considers Ammocctes to have arisen 
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from a degenerated Selachian; therefore, in order to be logical, he 
ought to show that the thyroid of Ammocetes is an intormediate down 
ward step between the thyroid of Selachians and that of Amphioxus 
and the Tunicates. Here, it seems to mo, his angument utterly breaks 
down; it is eo clear that the thyroid of Petromyzon links on to that 
of the higher fishes, and that the Ammoccetes thyroid is so immeagur- 
ably more complicated and elaborate a structure than is that of 
Petromyzon, as to make it impossible to believe that the Ammocctes 
thyroid has been derived by a process of degeneration from that of 
the Selachian, On the contrary, the manner in which it is eaten up 
at transformation and absolutely disappears in its original form is, 
like the other instances mentioned, strong evidence that we are 
dealing here with an ancestral organ, which is confined to the larval 
form, and disappears when the change to the higher adult condition 
takes place, Dohrn’s evidence, then, points strongly to the conclu- 
sion that the starting-point of the thyroid gland in the vortebrave 
series is to be found in the thyroid of Ammocates, which has given 
rise, on the one hand, to the endostyle of Amphioxus and the Tuni- 
cata, and on the other, to the thyroid gland of Petromyzon and the 
reat of the Vertebrata, 

‘The evidence which I have just given of the intimate connection 
of the two pseudo-branchial grooves with the thyroid chamber shows, 
to my mind, clearly that Dohrn is right in supposing that morpho- 
logically these two grooves and the thyroid must be considered 
together. His explanation is that the whole system represents « 
modified pair of branchial segments distinct from those belonging to 
the Vilth and 1Xth nerves, The cavity of the thyroid and the 

branchial grooves are, therefore, according to him, the remains 
of the gill-pouches of this fused pair of branchial segments, which no 
longer open to the surface, and the glandular tissue of the thyroid is 
derived from the modified gill-epithelium. ‘This view of Dohra’s, 
which he has urged most strongly in various papers, is, 1 think, 
right in so far aa the separateness of the thyroid segment is con- 
cerned, but is not right, and is not proven, in so far a8 concerns the 
view that the thyroid gland is a modified pair of gills. 

‘We may distinetly, on my view, look upon the thyroid segment, 
with its ciliated grooves and its covering plate of muco-cartilage, as 
a distinet paired segment, homologous with the branchial segments, 
without any necessity of deriving the thyroid gland from a pair of gills, 
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‘The evidence that such a median segment has been interpolated 
ventrally between the foremost pairs of branchial segments is 
remarkably clear, for the limits ventrally of the branchial segments 
are marked out on each side by the ventral border of the carti- 
Jaginous basket-work; and it is well known, as seen in Fig. 80, that 
whereas this cartilaginous framework on the two sides meets together 
in the middle ventral line in the posterior branchial rogion, it diverges 
in the anterior region so as to form a tongue-shaped space between 


: 
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Grossovmanysoxat, asp XIX, vine Vaook Nuckves. 


the branchial segments on the two sides, This space is covered over 
with a plate of muco-cartilage which bears on its inner surface the 
thyroid gland. 

Tn addition to this evidence that wo are dealing here with a 
ventral tongue-like segment belonging to ‘the facial nerve which is 
interpolated between the foremost agments, we find the 
most striking fact that at transform: whole of this muco- 
cartilaginous plate disappears, the remarkable thyroid gland of the 
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Ammocostes is eaten up, and nothing is left except a small, totally 
different glandular mass; and now the cartilaginous basket-work 
meets together in the middle line in this region as well as in the 
more posterior region, In other words, the striking characteristic 


Fig, 85.—Faciat Suoatenr ov Awmocorres Mawom our uy SmADENO. 

VET. 1, thyroid part of segment; V2J. 2, byoid or branchial part ; 3-9, saccecding 
branchial segronts belonging to IXth and Xth norves; ¥, tho velar folie: 
Ps. br, Dohrn’s eee groove; TM. ., thyroid opening; C, ourled 
portion of thyroid, 


of transformation here is the destruction of this interpolated seg- 
ment, and the resulting necessary drawing together ventrally of 
the branchial segments on each side. 

Moreover, another most instructive piece of evidence pointing in 
the same direction is atforded by the behaviour of the ventral epithelial 
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pits, as determined by Miss Aleock, Although there is no indication 
on the ventral surface of the skin of any difference between the 
anterior and posterior portions of the respiratory region, yet when 
the ventral rows of the epithelial pits supplied by each branchial 
nerve are mapped out, we see how the most anterior ones diverge 
more and more from the mid-ventral line, following out exactly the 
limits of the underlying muco-cartilaginous thyroid plate (Fig. 84). 

The whole evidence strongly leads to the conclusion that the 
thyroid portion of the facial segment was ingerted az a median tongue 
between the foremost branchial segments on each side, and that, 
therefore, the whole facial segment, consisting as it does of a thyroid 
part and a hyoid or branchial part, may be represented as in Fig. 
85, which is obtained by splitting an Ammoooetes longitudinally 
along the mid-dorsal line, 80 a8 to open out the pharyngeal chamber 
and expose the whole internal surface. The facial segment is marked 
out by shading lines, the glosso-pharyngeal and vagus segments and 
the last of the trigeminal segments being indicated faintly, The 
position of the thyroid gland is indicated by oblique lines, O being 
the curled portion. 


Tue Urervs oy tax Scorriox Group. 


Socing how striking is the armngement and the structure of the 
glondular tissue of this thyroid, how large the organ is and how 
absolutely it is confined to Ammoccotes, disappearing entirely as 
euch at transformation, we may fecl perfectly certain that a corn- 
sponding, probably very similar, organ existed in the invertebrate 
ancestor of the vertebrate; for the transformation process consists 
essentially of the discarding of invertebrate characteristics and the 
putting on of more vertebrate characters; also, so elaborate an organ 
cannot possibly have been evolved as a larval adaptation during the 
life of Ammoccetes, We may therefore assert with considerable con- 
fidence that the thyroid gland was the paloo-hysteron, and was 
derived from the uterus of the ancient palmostracan forms, Tf, then, 
it be found that « glandular organ of this very peculiar structure and 
arrangement is characteristic of the uterus of any living member of 
the scorpion group, then the confidence of this assertion is greatly 
increased. 

Tn Limulus, as already stated, the genital ducts open separately 
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on each side of the operculum, and do not combine to form a 
uterus; T have examined them and was unable to find any glandular 
structure at all resembling that of the thyroid gland of Ammococtes. 
I then turned my attention to the organs of the scorpion, in which 
the two ducts have fused to form a single uterus, 

1 there found that both in the male and in the female the genital 


Fig. 66.—Sxerion tunovon rae Trans. Case on Ureaus oy tue Mave 
Sconmon. 


G, cavity of chamber, A portion of tho epithelial lining of the channels of eminion 
{s drawn above the section of the uterus, 


wots on each side terminate in 4 common chamber or uteras, which 
underlies the whole length of the operculum, and opens to the 
exterior in the middle line, as shown in Fig. 76, In transverse 
section, this uterus has the appearance shown in Fig. 86, ie. it is 
a large tube, evidently expansible, lined with a chitinous layer and 
epithelial cells belonging to the chitinogenous layer, except in two 
asymmetrical places, where the uniformity of the uterine wall is 
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interrupted by two large, remarkable glandular stractures, The 
glands is better shown by means of sagittal sec- 


of each conical bundle being directed into the cavity of the uteras; 
where this brush-like termination of the cells reaches the surface, the 
chitinows layer is absent, co that this layer is, on surface view, econ 


Fic, 87.—Loxervuprsar Sec- Fro. 88.—Sagrrtat Sevson Tanoweit 
MON TIMOUGK THRE oF tux Urxsue Graxp oy Scourios, 
tex Comms ov Tae Urnncrn snowing Tue Exneknat Ouaxexous 
‘(Giaxvs or Tux Scoxurios. ‘Suarace (b) axn Tm Giaxperan 
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(Fig. 88 (b)) to be pitted with round holes over that part of the 
internal surface of the uterus where these glands are situated. Each 
‘of these holes represents the termination of one of these cone-shaped 
wedges of cells, If the section ia cut across at right angles to the 
axis of these cones, then its appearance is represented in Fig. 88 (a), 
and shows well the arrangement of the blocks of cells, separated frou 
each other by connective tigsue. When the section passes through 
the basal part of the cones, and only in that case, then the nuclei 
of the cells appear, often in considerable numbers in one section, as 
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is seen in Fig, 89. In Fig, 88 the section shows at b the holes in 
the chitin in which the cones terminate, and then a series of layers 


of sections through the cones further and 
further away from their apices, 

‘Theee conical groups of long cella, repre- 
sented in Fig, 87, form on cach side of the 
uterus a gland, which is continuous along 
ite whole length, and thus forms a line 
of secreting surface on each side, just as 
in the corresponding arrangement of the 
glandular structures in the thyroid of Am- 
mocates, This uterus and glandular ar- 


o70N Tunoven Tim Basa 
Pant or tie Urenie 
Guaxos ow rine Sconri0N, 


rangement is found in both sexes; the gland is, however, more 
developed in the male than in tho female scorpion. 

‘The resemblance between the structure of the thyroid of Ammo- 
coetes and the uterus of the scorpion is moat striking, except in two 
respects, viz. the nature of the lining of the non-glandular part of 
the cavity—in the one oase ciliated, in the other chitinous—and the 
place of exit of the cavity, the thyroid of Ammocestes opening inte 


Branchial onrtilage 


Opercatun: 


Fic, 06.—Snorrex ov Crwreat. CHamumn OF THYROID OF AMMOCOrTES ASD Sncttox 
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the respiratory chamber, while the uterus of Scorpio opens direct to 
the exterior, 
With respect to the first difference, the same difficulty is met 
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with in the comparison of the ciliated lining of the tube in the 
contral nervous system of vertebrates with the chitinous lining 
of the intestine in the arthropod. Such a difference does nob seom 
to me either unlikely or unreasonable, seeing that cilia are found 
inatead of chitin in the intestine of the primitive arthropod Pori- 
patus. Also the worm-like ancestors of the arthropods almost 
certainly possessed a ciliated intestine, Finally, the researches of 
Hardy and McDougall on the intestine of Daphnia point directly to 
the presence of a ciliated rather than a chitinous epithelial lining of 
tha intestine in this animal—all evidence pointing to the probability 
that in the ancient arthropod forms, derived as they were from the 
amnelids, the intestine was originally ciliated and not chitinous, Tt 
is from such forms that I suppose vertebrates to have sprung, and 
not from forms like the living king-crabs, scorpions, Apus, Bran- 
chipus, etc. I only use them as illustrations, because they are the 
only living representatives of the great archaic group, from which 
the Crustacea, Arachnida, and Vertebrata all took origin. 

The second difference is moro important, and is at first sight 
fatal to any comparison between the two organs. How is it possible 
to compare the uterus of the scorpion, which opens on the surface by 
an external genital opening, with the thyroid of Ammoccstes, which 
opens by an internal opening into the respiratory chamber? However 
close may be the histological resemblance of etructure in the two 
cases, surely such a difference is too great to be accounted for. 

Tt is, hoWever, to be remembered that the operculum of Scorpio 
covers only the terminal genital apparatus, and does nob, therefore, 
resemble the operculum of the presumed ancestor of Ammocetes, 
which, as already argued, must have resembled the operculum of 
Thelyphonus with its conjoint bruchial and genital apparatus, 
rather than that of Scorpio. Before, therefore, muking too sure of 
the insuperable character of this difficulty, we must examine the 
uterus of the Pedipalpi, and see the nature of its opening. 

The nature of the terminal genital organs in Thelyphonus has 
boon described to some extent by Blanchard, and more recently by 
Tarnani. The ducts of the genorative organs terminate, according to 
the latter observer, in the large uterus, which is found both in the 
male and feranle; he describes the walls of the uterus in the female 
as formed of elongated glandular epithelium, with a strongly- 
developed porous, chitinized intima. In the male, he says that the 
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epithelium of the uterus masculinus and its processes is extraordi- 
narily elongated, the chitin covering being thick, In these animals, 
then, the common chamber or uterus into which the genital duets 
empty, which, like the cormsponding chamber in the scorpion, 
cceupies the middle region of the operculum, is a large and con~ 
spicnous organ. Further, and this is a most striking fact, the 
uterus masoulinus does not open direct to the exterior, but into the 
genital cavity, “which lies above the uterus, 40 that the latter ix 
situated between the lower wall of the genital cavity and the outer 
integument.” The opening, 
therefore, of tho uterus ia nob 
external but internal, into the 
Jarge internal space known 
as the gonital cavity. The 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 
91, taken from Tarn 
paper, which represents a 
diagrammatic sagittal section 

the exit of the male 
genital duct, Yet another 
Tp Tecan Thus genital PQ, 91—Shorna, Nene Duonncane 
eayity is continuous with the te esos Psy waist) 
pulmonary or gill cavities on pho thick line Is the . composed 
each side, so that instead of a two sesmonts, J. salar Oe Won teres 
tingle epning forthe genital mun, in ru cain 
products and one on cach side opening common to the genital and respira. 
for each gill-pouch, as would — tory organs. 
be the case if the arrangement 
was of the same kind as in the scorpion, there is a single large 
shaynber, the genital chamber, common to both rospiratory and 
genital organs, 

‘This genital chamber, according to Tarnani, opens to the exterior 
median opening between the operculum and tho sucoeed- 
it; similarly, » communication from side to side exists 

the second pair of gill-pouches. I have been able to 
examine Hypoctonus formosus and Thelyphonus caudatus, and in both 
in both male and female, the opening to the oxterior of the 
chamber for respiration and for the genital products was 
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not a single opening, as described by Tarnani in Thelyphonus aspe- 
vratus, but on each side of the middle line, a round orifice closed by a 
lid, like the nest of the trapdoor spider, led into the common genital 
charnber (@en, Oh.) into which both uterus and gills opened, In 
Fig. 77 1 have endeavoured to represent the arrangement of the 
genital and respiratory organs in the male Thelyphonus according to 
Tarnani’s and my own observations. 

Ifwe may take Thelyphonus as a sample of the arrangement in those 
scorpions in which the operculum was fused with the first branchial 
appendage, among which must be included the old sea-scorpions, then 
it is most significant that thelr uterus should open internally into a 
cavity which was continuous with the respiratory cavity. Thus not 
only the structure of the gland, but also the arrangement of the internal 
opening into the respiratory, or, as it became later, the pharyngeal 
cavity, isin uccordance'with the suggestion (hat the thyroid of Ammo- 
cortes represents the uterus of the extinct Euryplerus-like ancestor. 

Tuto this uterus the products of the generative organs were poured 
by means of the vasu deferentia, so that there was not a single 
median opening or duct in connection with it,-but also two side 
openings, the terminations of the vasa deferentia. ‘These are described 
by Tornani in Thelyphonus as opening into the two horns of the 
uterus, which thus shows its bilateral character, although the body 
of the organ is median and single; these ducts then pasa within the 
body of the animal, dorsal to the uterus, towards the testes or ovaries 
as the case may be, organs which are situated in theso animals, as in 
other seorpions, in the abdomen, go that the direction of the ducts 
from the generative glands to the uterus is headwards, If, however, 
‘we examine the condition of affairs in Limulus, we find that the 
main mass of the generative material is cephalic, forming with the 
liver that dense glandular mass which is packed round the supra: 
«esophageal and prosomatic ganglia, and round the stomach and 
muscles of the head-region. From this cephalic region the duct 
passes ont on each side at the junction of the prosomatic and meso- 
somatic carapace to open separately on the posterior surface of the 
‘operculum, near the middle line, as is indicated in Fig, 75, 

We have, therefore, two distinct possible positions for the genital 
ducts among the group of extinct scorpion-like animals, the one 
from the cephalic region to the operculum, and the other from the 
abdominal region to the operculum. 
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Tue Gexxeative GLANDS OF LIMULUS AND Is ALLE, 


The whole argument, so far, has in every case ended with the 
conclusion that the original scorpion-like form with which I have 
deen comparing Ammocectes resembled in many respects Limulus 
rather than the present-day scorpions, and therefore in the case also 
of the generative organs, with which the thyroid yland or palweo- 
hysteron was in connection, it is more probable that they were 
cephalic in position rather than abdominal. If this were ao, then 
the duct on oach side, starting from the median ventral uterus, would 
take a lateral and dorsal course to reach the huge mass of generative 
gland lying within the prosomatic carapace, just as I have repre- 
sented fn the figure of Eurypterus (Fig, 79), a course which would 
take much the same direction as the ciliated groove in Ammocuetes, 

We ought, therefore, on this supposition, to expect to find the 
remains of the invertebrate generative tissue, the ducts of which 
terminated in the thyroid, in the head-region, and not in the 
abdomen, 

Upon remoyal of the prosomatic carapace of Limulus, a large 
brownish glandular-looking mass is seen, in which, if it happens to 
be a female, masses of ova are very conspicuous, This mass is com- 
posed of two separate glands, the generative glands and the hepatico- 
pancreatic glands—the so-called liver—and surrounds closoly the 
central nervous system and the alimentary canal, From the genera- 
tive glands proceed the genital ducts to terminate on the posterior 
surface of the operculum. From the liver duets pass to the pyloric 
end of the cephalic stomach, and carry the fluid by means of which 
the food is digestod, for, in all these animals, the active digesting 
juices ure formed in the so-called liver, and not in the cells of the 
stomach or intestine. 

J Tt is a very striking fact that the brain of Ammocestes is much 
too small for the brain-case, and that the space between brain and 
brain-case is filled up with a very peculiar ylandular-looking tissue, 
which is found in Ammoceotes and nob elsewhere. Further, it is also 
striking that in the brain of Ammocetes there should still exist the 
romains of a tube extending from the IVth vontricle to the surface at 
the conus post-commissuralis, which can actually be traced right into 
this tissuo on the ontside of the brain (sec Fig. 13, 4-0, PL XXVL, 
iu my paper in the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science). 

P 
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‘This, im my opinion, is the last remnant of one of the old liver-ducts 
which extended from the original stomach and intestine into the 
cephalic liver-mass. This glandular-looking material is shown 
surrounding the pineal eye and its nerve, in Fig. 31, also in 
Fig. 22, and separately in Fig, 92, It is composed of large cells, 
with a badly staining nucleus, closely packed together with lines 
of pigment here and there between the cells; this pigment is 
especially congregated at the spot where the so-called liver-duct 
Josea itself in this tissue. The protoplasm in these lange cells does 
not stain well, and with osmic acid gives no sign of fat, so that 
Ahlborn’s description of this tissue as a 
peculiar arachnoideal fat-tissue is nob 
true; peculiar it certainly is, but fatty 
it is not, 

‘This tissue has beon largely de~ 
scribed ng a peculiar kind of connective 
tiseue, which is there as packing mate~ 
rial, for the purpose of steadying a brain 
too small for its case. On the face of 
it such an explanation is unscientific; 
certainly for all those who really believe 
in evolution, it is ont of the question 
to suppose that a brain-case has been 

laid down in the first, instance too lange for the brain, in order 
to provide room for a subsequent increase of brain; just as it is 
out of the question to suppose that the nervous system was laid 
down originally as an epithelial tube in order to provide for the 
further development of the nervous system by the conversion of 
more and more of that tube into nervous matter. Yot this latter 
proposition has been seriously put forward by professed believers in 
eyolution and in natural selection, 

‘This tissue bears no resemblance whatever to any form of con- 
nective tissue, either fatty or otherwise, By every test this tissue 
tells as plainly as possible that it is a vestige of some former 
organ, presumably glandular, which existed in that position ; that 
it is not there as packing material because the brain happened 
to be too small for its case, but that, on the contrary, the brain 
is too small for its case, because the case, when it was formed, 
included this organ as well as the brain ; in other words, this tissue 
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is there because it is the remnant of the great glandular mass which 
50 closely surrounds the brain and alimentary canal in animals such 
as Limulos. In my paper in the Quarterly Journal of Microswopical 
Scienee, in which I was comparing the tube of the vertebrate nervous 
system with the alimentary canal of the invertebrate, I spoke of this 
tissue as being the remnant of the invertebrate liver, At the same 
time the whole point of my argument was that the glandular material 
surrounding the brain of Limulus was made up of two glands—liver 
and generative gland—so that this tissue might be the remnant of 
either one or the other, or both. Al T desired, at that time, was 
fo point out the glandular appearance of this so-called packing tissue, 
which surrounded the brain-region of Ammocestes, in connection with 
the fact that the brain and alimentary canal of Limulus were closely 
surrounded with a glandular masa composed partly of liver, partly of 
the generative gland. At present, I think these large cells found 
round the brain in Ammocostea are much more likely to be the 
remnant of tho generative gland than of the liver; the size of the 
cells and their arrangement recalls Owen's picture of the generative 
gland in Limulus, and seoing how important all generative glands 
are in their capacity of internal secreting glands, apart entirely from 
the extrusion of the ripe generative products, ind how unimportant 
is an hepato-pancreas when the alimentary canal is closed, it is much 
more likely that of the two glands the former would persist longer 
than the latter. It may be that all that is left of the eld hepato- 
pancreas consists of the pigment so markedly found in between these 
cells, espocially at the place where the old liver-duct reaches the 
surface of the brain ; just a8 the only remnant of the two pineal eyes 
in the higher vertebrates is the remains of the pigment, known a5 
brain-sand, which still exists in the pineal gland of even the highest 
vertebrate. This, however, is a mere speculation of no importance, 
What is important is the recognition of this tissue round the brain 
aa the remnant of the glandular mass round the brain of animals such 
os Limulus, Still further confirmation of the truth of this comparison 
will be given when the origin of the auditory organ comes up for 


T conclude, therefore, from the evidence of Ammoomtes, that the 
generative glands in the ancestral form were situated largely in the 
cephalic region, and sugyest that the course and direction of the ciliated 
psendo-branchial grooves on each side indicate the direction of the 
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original opereular duets by which the generative products were con~ 
veyed to the uterine chamber, ie. to the chamber of the thyroid 
gland, and thence to the common genital and respiratory cavity, and 
80 to the exterior. 

Tt is easy to picture the sequence of events, First, the generative 
glands, chiefly confined to the cephalic region, communicating with 
the exterior by separate ducts on the inner surface of the opereulum 
asin Limulus. Then, in connection with the viviparous habit, these 
two oviducts fused together to form a single chamber, covered by the 
operculum, which opened out to the exterior by a single opening as 
in Scorpio; or, in forms such as Eurypterus, in which the opereulum 
had amalgamated with the first branchial appendage and possessed a 
long, tongue-like ventral projection, the amalgamated ducts formed 
a long uterine chamber which opened internally into the genital 
chamber—a chamber which, as in Thelyphonus, was common with 
that of tho two gill-chambers, while at the same time the genital ducts 
from the cephalic generative material opened into two uterine horns 
which arose from the anterior part of the uterus, as in Tholyphonus. 

Such an arrangement would lead directly to the condition found 
in Ammocortes, if the generative material around the brain lost its 
fonction, owing to a new exit for genertive products being formed 
in the posterior part of the body. The connection of the genital duet 
with this cephalic gland being then closed and cut off by the brain- 
case, the position of the oviducts would still be shown by the ciliated 
grooves opening into the folded-down thyzoid tube, ie. the folded- 
down horns of the uterus; the uterus itself would remain as the 
main body of the thyroid and still open by a conspicuous orifice into 
the common respiratory chamber. Next, in the degeneration process, 
We may suppose that not only the oviducte opened out to form the 
ciliated groove, but that the uterine chamber itself also opened out, 
and thus formed the endostyle of Amphioxus and of the Tunicata, 

Tt might seem at first sight improbable that a closed tube should 
become an open groove, although the reverse phenomenon is common 
enough; the difficulty, however, is clearly not considered great, for it 
is precisely what Dohrn imagines to have taken place in the conversion 
of the thyroid of Ammoccetes into the endostyle of Amphioxus and 
the Tunicata; it is only carrying on the same idea a stage further to 
see in the open, ciliated groove of Ammoccetes the remains of the 
closed genital duct of Limulus and its allies, 
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Such is the conclusion to which the study of the thyroid gland 
in Ammoccetes seems to me to lead, and one cannot help wondering 
why such an unused and rudimentary organ should have remained 
after its original function had gone, Is it possible to find out its 
funotion in Ammoccetes ? 


Tuk Foxcrion ov tae Tayrom GiANp In AmMocarres, 


The thyroid gland has been supposed to secrete mucus into the 
respiratory chamber for the purpose of entangling the partichs of food, 
and so aiding indigestion, I see nosignof any such function ; neither 
by the thionin method, nor by any othor test, have Miss Alcock and 
myself ever been able to see any trace of mucous secretion in the thy~ 
roid, and, indeod, the thyroid duct is always remarkably free from any 
sign of any secretion whatever. Not only is there no evidence of any 
mucous secretion in the thyroid of the fully developed Ammocmtes, 
but also no necessity for such secretion from Dohrn’s point of view, 
for so copious a supply of mucus is poured out by the glands of the 
branchi, along the whole pharyngeal tract, especially from the cells 
of the foremest or hyoid gills, as to mix up with the food as 
thoroughly as can possibly be needed. Further, too, the ciliated 
pharyngeal bands described by Schneider are amply sufficient to 
move this mixed mass along in the way required by Dobrn. Finally, 
the evidence given by Miss Aloock is absolutely against the view that 
the thyroid takes any part in the process of digeation, while, on the 
other hand, her evidence directly favours the view that these 
glandular bronchial mucus-secreting cells play a most important part 
‘in the digestive process, 

In Fig. 93, A is a representation of the respiratory tissue of a 
normal gill; B is the corresponding portion of the first or hyoid gill, 
in which, as is xeen, the whole of the respiratory epithelium is 
converted into gland-tissue of the nature of mucous cells. 

To sum up, the evidence is clear and conclusive that the Ammo- 
cortes possesses in its pharyngeal chamber mucus-seereling glands, 
which take an active part in the digestive process, which do not in 
the least resemble cither in structure or arrangement the remarkable 
cells of the thyroid gland, and that the experimental evidence that 
the latter cells either secrete mucus or take any part in digestion 
in so far absolutely negative, Ib is, of course, possible, that they 
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may contain mucin in the younger developmental stages, and there- 

fore possible that thoy might at that stage secrete it; they certainly, 

however, show no sign of doing eo in their more adult condition, and 

cannot be compared in the very faintest degree to the glandular cells 

of the pharyngeal region. It is also perfectly possible for Laer 

belonging to a retro: to become mucus-secreting, and s0 to 

Pee oe give rise to the cells of Am- 
phioxus and the Tunicata, 

Uf, then, these cells were 

not retained for digestive 

purposes, what was their 

function? To answer this. 

question we must first know 

the function of the oorre- 

sponding gland-colls in the 

uterus of the eeorpion, which 

undoubtedly secreted into 

the cavity of the uterus and. 

took some part in connection 

with the generative act, and. 

certainly not with digestion. 

What the function of these 

cells is or in what way they 

act Tam unable at present 

to say. Ican only suppose 

Fie, 08,—A, Pore Gi A Hab) ie ceca 

seta. 58 Sos abet or ea thyroid gland has persisted 

runuiwa, B, Cantesronnise eros ey throughout the vertebrate 

sue Fraser on From Gm, kingdom, after the genera 

tive tissues had found a new 

outlet for their products in the body-cavity of the posterior region, 

is because it possessed some important function in addition to that 

connected with the exit of the products of the generative organs; a 

function which was essential to the well-being, or even to the life of 

the animal, We do not know its function in the scorpion, or the 

nature of its secretion in that animal, We know only that physiology 

at the prosont day has demonstrated clearly that the actual external 

secrotion of a gland may be by no means its most important function ; 

in addition, glands possess what is called an internal secretion, viz. a 
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secretion into the blood and lymph, and this latter seorstion may be 
of the most vital importance. Now, the striking fact forces itself 
prominently forward, that the thyroid gland of the higher vertebrates 
is the most conspicuous example of the importance of such internal 
secretion, Hero, although ductless, we have a gland which cannot 
he removed without fatal consequences, Here, in the importance of 
its internal secretion, we have a reason for the continued existence 
of this organ; an organ which remaing much the same throughout 
the Vertebrata down to and including Petromyzon, but, as is seen 
at transformation, is all that remains of the more elaborate, more 
extensive organ of Ammocetes, Surely we may argue that it is 
this second function which hay led to the persistence of the thyroid, 
and that its original form, without its original function, is seen in 
Ammoocotes, because that is a larval form, and not a fully-developed 
animal. As soon as the generative organs of Petromyzon are developed 
at transformation, all trace of its connection with a genital duct 
‘yanishes, and presumably its internal secretory function alone remains, 

Yet, strange to say, a mysterious connection continues to exist 
between the thyroid gland and the generative organs, even up to 
the highest vertebrate, That the thyroid gland, situated as ib is 
in the neck, should have any sympathy with sexual functions if it 
was originally a gland concerned with digestion is, to say the least 
of it, oxtremely unlikely, but, on the contrary, likely enough if it 

from a glandular organ in connection with the sexual 
organs of the palscstracan ancestor of the vertebrate. 

Frennd has shown, and shown conclusively, that there is an 
intimate connection between the condition of the thyroid gland and 
the state of the sexual ongans, not only in humun beings, but ulko 
in numerous animals, such as dogs, sheep, goats, pigs, and deer. He 
points out that the swelling of the gland, which occurs in consequence 
of sexual excitement (a fact mentioned both in folk-lore tales and in 
poetical literature), and also the swelling at the time of puberty, may 
both lead to a true goitrous enlargement; that most of the permanent 
goitres commence during a menstrual period ; that during pregnancy 
swelling of the thyroid is almost universal, and may become so ¢x- 
treme as to threaten suffocation, or even cause death ; that the period 
of puberty and the climacteric period are the two maximal periods 
for the onset of goitre, and that exophthalmic goitre especially is 
azaociated with a special disease connected with the uterus. 
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Scumaary. 


Step by step in tho preceding chapters the evidences i accumulating 2 
favour of tho origin of vertebrates from a membor of the palmostracan grow 
Sx a Setioasraty Goi lta cad Mecractland uaxike Ula griseaca va ficorgtng 
hoon most convincing when tha vertebrate chosen for the purpose of my argu 
monts has boon Ammooasten. 

So many fixed points havy boen firmly established as to enable us to prococd 
further with vory great confidenoa, in the full expectation of being able 
ultimately to homologize the Vertebrata with the Palwostraca oven to minute 


Perhaps tho most striking and unoxpected result of each a comparivon ik the 
Aiscovory that the thyroid glund is derived from the uterus of the palmostracan 
ancestor. Yot so clow is the ayidence that it Is difficult to soe how the homology 
oan be donied. 

Tn the one animal (Palmostraca) the foremost pair of mexoromatic appendages 
form the operculnm, which always boars tho terminal generative organs and 
io tnsed in tho middle lino, Tn many forms, essentially in Buryptoras and the 
ancient seuscorpions, the operenlun was compoxed of two segments fused 
together: an anterior one which earvied the uterus, aud a posterior one which 
carried the frat pair of branchin. 

Eis ae othar animal (Ammocostes) the foremost seyements of the pace 

tory region, immediately in front of the glossopharyngeal segment 
iene by the facial nerve, and are markedly different from those oye 
lhy tho vague and glossopharyngeal, for the facial enpplies two sogments fused 
together; the anterior one, the thyroid segment, carrying the thyroid land, 
the posterior ono, the hyold segment, carrying the first pair of branchiee, 

Tnat aa in Kuryptorua the fused segment, carrying the uterus on its internal 
smrface, forms a long median tongac which separates the most anterior branchial 
segments on oach side, x0 also the fused segment carrying the thyroid forms In 
Ammocaites a long median tongue, which eparates the most anterior branchial 
sesrments on each side, 

Finally, and this {s the moxt conclusive avidenco of all, this thyroid gland 
of Ammocoites is totally unlike that of any of the higher rurtebeates, and, 
indeed, of the adult form Petrcmyxon itself, but it forms an elaborate com- 
plicated organ, which is directly comparable with the uterus and genital duets 
of animals such as scorpions, Not only is such a comparison valid with respoot to 
its shape, but also with respoct to its structure, which is ubsolutely unique amonje 
vurtehrntes, and vory difforent to that. of any other .vertobrute gland, Int 
rosemblos in a striking manner a glandular structary found in tho uterns, both 
of male and female scorpions. 

‘The gunorative glands in Limulus, togethor with the liver-glands, form a 
Jargo glandular mass, situated in the head-region closely surrounding the contre] 
nervous ayxtem, so that the senital duets pass from the head-region tailwards 
to the operculum, In the scorpion they lie in tho abdominal region, #0 that 
their ducts pass hoadwards to the operculam, 

Probably in the Palmostraca the generative mast was situated in the cophalic 
region asin Limulus, and it is protuble that the remnant of it #till existe in 
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Ammooastes in the shape of the peculiar large celle packed together, with 
pigment masses in betwoen them, which form such a characteristic feature of 
the glandular-looking material, which fills up the space between the cranial 
walls and the central nervous system. 

Finally, the relationship which has been known from time immemorial to 
exist between the sexual organs and the thyroid in man and other animals, and 
has hitherto been a mystery without any explanation, may possibly be the last 
reminiscence of a time when the thyroid glands were the uterine glands of the 

ancestor. 

‘The consideration of the facial nerve, and the segments it supple, still 
farther points to the origin of the Vertebrata from the Pr 


CHAPTER YI 
THE RYIDENCE OF THE OLPACTORY APPARATUS 


Fishes divided into Amphirhinw and Monorhines—Nasal tube of the lamprey. 
~-Its termination at tho infandibalum.—Tho olfactory organs of the 
scorpion group—The camerostome.—Its formation ax a tube—Its deriva 
tion from a pair of antennas —It* termination at the true mouth—Com- 
parison with the olfactory tube of Ammocates.—Origin of the nnaal tabe 
of Ammocaitos from the tubo of the hypophyxia.—Dirwet comparison of the 
hypophysinl tube with the olfactory tube of the scorpion group—Summary. 


Tw the last chapter I finished the evidence given by the consideration 
of the mesosomatic or opisthotie nerves, and the segments they 
supplied. The evidence is strongly in accordance with that of 
previous chapters, and not only confirms the conclusion that verte 
brates arase from some memher of the Palwostraca, but helps still 
farther to delimit the nature of that member. Tt is almost startling 
to see how the hypothesis put forward in the second chapter, sug- 
gested by the consideration of the nature of the vertebrate central 
nervous system and of the geological reoord, has received stronger 
and stronger confirmation from the con: ion of the vertebrate 
ontia appara the vertebrate skeleto 

fit 


feeling of Roane that a similar: harmony will 
n of the rest of ho vertobrato organs, 


belonging to the: pC ae pecs, 

invertebrate the segments of the 

appendages. There are, howevs ‘vertebrates in this foremost 
cranial region, in addition to the optic nerves, two other well-marked 
nerves of special sense, the olfact and the auditory, Of these, 
tho former are in the same class as the optic nerves, for they arise 
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in the vertebrate from the supra-infundibular nerve-mass, and in the 
invertebrate from the supra-csophageal ganglia. The latter arise in 
the vertebrate from the infra-infundibular nerve-mass, and, as the 
name implies, are situated in the region where the pro-otic nerves 
are contiguous to the opisthotic, i. at the junction of the prosomatic 
and mesosomatic norve-regions. 

‘The chapter dealing with the evidence given by tho olfactory 
nerves and the olfactory apparatus ought logically to have followed 
immediately upon the one dealing with the optic apparatus, secing 
that both these special sense-nerves belong to the supra-infundibular 
segments in the vertebrate and to the supra-msophageal in the 
invertebrate, 

I did not deal with them in that logical sequence because it was 
necossary for their understanding to introduce first the eonception of 
modified appendages as important factors in any consideration of 
vertebrate segments; a conception which followed naturally after the 
evidence afforded by the skeleton in Chapter IIL, and by the branchial 
segments in Chapter IV. So, too, now, although the discussion of 
the prosomatic segmentation ought logically to follow immediately 
on that of the mesosomatic segmentation, I have determined to devote 
this chapter to the evidence of the olfactory onzans, because the 
arguments as to the segments belonging to the trigeminal nerve- 
group are so much easier to understand if the position of the olfactory 
‘apparatus is first made clear. 


In oll vertebrates the nose is double and opons into the pharynx, 
‘until we descend to the fishes, where the whole group Pisces has 
been divided into two subsidiary groups, Monorhinie and Amphirhinm, 
according as they possess a median unpaired olfactory opening, or a 
paired opening. The Monorhine include only the Cyclostomata—the 
Tampreys and hag-fishes. 

Tn the lampreys the single olfactory tube ends blindly, while in 
the hag-fishes it opens into the pharynx. In the lamprey, both in 
Petromyzon and Ammocostes, the opening of this nasal tube is a 
conspicuous object on the dorsal surface of the head in front of the 
transparent spot which indicates the position of the right median 
eye. It is eapecially significant, as showing the primitive matare of 
this median olfactory passage, that a perfectly similar opening in the 
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same position is always found in the dorsal hoad-shiclds of all the 
Cophalaspide and Tromataspide, a3 will be explained more fully in 
Chapter X. 

_ All the evidence points to the conclusion that the olfactory 
apparatus of the vertebrate originated ag a single median tube, con- 
taining the special olfactory sense-epithelinm, which, although median 
and single, was innervated by the olfactory nerve of cach side. ‘The 
external opening of this tube in the lamprey ix dorsal. How does it 
terminate ventrally ? 

The ventral termination of this tube is most instructive and 
suggestive. It terminates blindly at the very spot where the in- 
fondibular tube terminates blindly and the notochord ends. After 
transformation, when the Ammocecte becomes the Petromyzon, the 
tube still ends blindly, and does not open into the pharynx as in 
Mysine ; it, however, no longer terminates at tho infundibulum, but 
extends beyond it towards the pharynx, 

‘Thie position of the nasal tube suggests that it may originally have 
opened into the tube of the central nervous system by way of the 
infundibular tube. This suggestion is greatly enhanced in value by 
the fact that in the larval Amphioxus the tube of the central nervous 
system is open to the exterior, its opening being known as the muterior 
nenropore, and this anterior neuropore ix situated at the base of a pit, 
known as the olfactory pit because it is supposed to represent the 
olfactory organ of other fishes. 

Following the same lines of argument as in previous chapters, 
this suggestion indicates that the special olfactory organs of the 
invertebrate ancestor of the vertebrates consisted of a single median 
clfactory tube or passage, which led directly into the ovophagus and 
was innervated, though single and median, by a pair of olfactory 
nerves which arose from the supra-csophageal ganglia, Let us see 
what is the nature of the olfactory organs among arthropods, and 
whother such a suggestion possesses any probability, 


Tur OrFAcToRT Organs ov THe Scorrtox Grovr. 


At fivet sight the answer appears to be distinctly adverse, for it is 
well known that in all the Insecta, Crastacea, and the lange majority 
of Arthropoda, the first pair of antennm, often called the antennules, 
are olfactory in function, and these are free-moving, bilaterally 
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situated, independent appendages, Still, even here there is the strik- 
ing fact that the nerves of these olfactory organs always arise from 
the supra-cesophageal ganglia, although those to the second pair of 
antennie arise from the infra-cezophageal yanglia, just as the olfactory 
nerves of the vertebrate arise from the supra-infundibular brain-mass. 
Not only is there this similarity of position, but also a similarity of 
structure in the olfactive lobes of the brain itself of se striking a cha- 
Taoter as to cause Bellonei to sum up his investigations as follows :— 

“The structure and connections of the olfactive lobes present the 
same fundamental plan in the higher arthropods and in the verte- 
brates. In the one, as in the other, the olfactory fibres form, with 
the connecting fibres of the olfactory lobes, a fine meshwork, which, 
consisting ag it does of separate groups, may each one be called an 
olfactory glomerulus.” a 

He attributes this remarkuble resemblance to a physiological 
nocessity that similarity of function necessitates similarity of structure, 
for he considers it out of the question to suppose any near relationship 
between arthropods and vertebrates, 

‘Truly an interesting remark, with the one fallacy that relationship 
is out of the question. 

‘The evidence so far has consistently pointed to some member of the 
palwostracan group as the ancestor of the vertebrates—a group which 
had affinities both to the crustaceans and the arachnids; indeed, many 
‘of its members resembled scorpions much more than they resemble 
crustaceans, The olfactory organs of the scorpions and their allies are, 
therefore, more likely than any others to give a clue to the position of 
the desired olfactory onzans. In these animals and their allies paired 
olfactory antenne are not present, cither in the living Jand-forms or 
the extinct sea-scorpions, for all the antennw-like, frequently chelate, 
appendages seen in Ptoryyotus, ete. (Fig.8), represent the chelicerw, and 
correspond, therefore, to the second pair of antenna: in the erustaceans 

‘What, then, represents the olfactory antenns in the scorpions? The 
answer to this question has been given by Cronebery, and very strik~ 
ing it is. ‘The two olfactory antenne of the crustacean bave combined 
together to form a hollow tube at the hase of which the mouth of the 
animal is situated, so that the food passes along this olfactory passage 
before it reaches the month. ‘This organ is often called after Latreille, 
the camerostome, sometimes the rostrum; it is naturally median in 
position and appears, therefore, to be an unpaired organ; its paired 
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character is, of course, evident enough, for it is innervated by a pair of 
nerves, and these nerves, as ought to be the case, arise from the supra- 
«esophageal ganglia, Tn Galeodes it is a conspicnonsly paired antenna 
Tike organ (Fig. 94). 
Croneberg has also shown that this rostrum, or camerostome, arises 
embryologically as a pair of appendages similar to the other append- 
ages. This last observation 
of Croneberg has been con~ 
firmed by Brauer in 1894, 
who describes the origin of 
the upper lip, as he calls it, 
in very similar terms, with- 
out, however, referring to 
Croneberg’s paper. Crone- 
berg further shows that this 
foremost pair of antenns 
not only forms the so-called 
upper lip or camerostome, 
but also a lower lip, for 
from the basal part of the 
camerostome there projects 
on each side of the pharynx 
a dependent accessory por- 
tion, which in some cases 
fuses in the middle line, and 
Fro, 94.—Donsar. Vizw ov Baars asp Care forms, as it wore, a lower lip, 
nosrows ov Gatnopns. The entosolerite belonging 
sy cameroatonne; Pr ent pro-oral entowele- to this dependent portion is 
perpen the post = oral 
entosclerite of Lankester and 
Miss Beck. 

At the base of the tabular 
passage formed by this modified first pair of antenme the trae mouth 
is found opening directly into the dilated pharynx, the muscles 
of which enable the act of suction to be carried out. The narrow 
sophagus leads out from the pharynx and is completely surrounded 
by the supras and infra-csophageal nerve masses. 

Huxley also describes the mouth of the scorpion in precisely the 
sane position (of. 0, Fig. 96). 
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Tn order to convey to my readers the antenne-like character of the 
camerostome in Galeodes (Fig: 101), and its position, T give a figure 
(Fig. 94) of the organ from its dorsal aspect, after removal of the 
chelicene and their muscles, A side view of the same organ is given 
in Fig. 95 to show the feathered termination of the camerostome, 
and the position of the dependent accessory portion (/.0.) (Crone- 
berg's ‘untere Anhang’) with its single long antenna-like feather. 
In both figures the alimentary canal (a/.) is seen issuing from the 
conjoined supra- and infra-qgophageal mass. 

As is seen in the figures, the bilateral character of the rostrum, as 
Cronoberg calls it, is apparent not only in its feathered extremity 
but also in its chitinous covering, the softer median dorsal part (left 


Fro, 05,—Larenit, View oy BManx Axo Casmenostose oF Garcons, 
gt. supr. a,, supra-cesophagea! ganglion; gi. énfr. as., ee ganglion. 
‘Tho rost of tho lettering same as in Fig. M4. 

white in figure) being bounded by two lateral plates of hard chitin, 
which meet in the middle line near the extremity of the organ. Tn 
all the members of the scorpion group, as is clearly shown in Crone- 
berg’s figures, the rostrum or camerostome is built up on the same 
plan as in Galeodes, though the antenna-like character may not be 
so evident. 

When we consider that the first pair of antenna in the crustaceans 
are olfactory in function, Croneberg’s observations amount to this— 

In the arachnids and their allies the first pair of antenne form 
a pre-oral passage or tube, olfactory in function; the small mouth, 
which opens directly into the pharynx, being situated at the end 
of this olfactory passage. 
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Croneberg's observations and conclusions are distinctly of very 
great importance in bringing the arachnids into line with the erus- 
taceans, and it is therefore most surprising that they are absolutely 
ignored by Lankester and Miss Beck in their paper published im 
1883, in which Latreille only is mentioned with respect to this 
organ, and bis term “ camerostome,” or upper lip, is used throughout, 
in accordance with the terminology in Lankester's previous paper. 
That this organ is not only a movable lip or tongue, but essentially: 
a sense-organ, almost certainly of smell and taste, as follows from 
Croneberg’s conclusions, is shown by the series of sections which T 
have made through « number of young Thelyphonus (Fig. 102). 


Fro. 96.-—Muvias Sacirrat Sucriox runovon 4 Yours Tuxtyruoxvs. 


I give in Fig. 96 a sagittal median section through the head-ond 
of the animal, which shows clearly the nature of Croneberg’s con- 
ception, At the front end of the body is seen the median eye (cv.), 
ois tho mouth, A, the pharynx, ex, the narrow caophagus, com- 
pressed between the supra-cesophageal (supr. es.) and infra-cesopha~ 
geal (ifr. as.) brain mass, which opens into the large alimentary 
canal (Al); Olf. pass. is the olfactory passage to the mouth, lined 
with thick-set, very fine hairs, which spring from the hypostome 
(Hyp.) 08 well as from the large conspicuous ecamerostome (Cam.), 
which limits this tube anteriorly. The space between the came- 
rostome and the median eye is filled up by the massive chelicers, 
which are not shown in this section, as they begin to appear in the 
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seotions on cach side of the median one, The muscles of the pharynx 
and the muscles of the camerostome are attached to the pre-oral 
entoselerite (pr, ent.). The post-oral entoselerite is shown in section 
as post, ent. The dorsal blood-vessel, or heart, is indicated at ZZ. 

In Fig. 97 I give a transverse section through another specimen 
of the same litter, to show the nature of this olfactory tube when cut 
across, Both sections show most clearly that we are dealing here with 
an elaborate sense-organ, the surface of which is partly covered with 
very fine long hairs, partly, as is seen in the figure, is composed of 
long, separate, closely-set sense-rods (bat), well protected by the 
long hairs which project on every side in front of them, which recall 
to mind Bellonci’s figure of the ‘batonnets olfactives’ on the antennae 
of Spheroma. Finally, we have the observation of Blanchard quoted 
by Huxley, to the offect that this camerostome is innervated by 
nerves from the supra-cesophageal ganglia which are clearly bileteral, 
seeing that they arise from the ganglion on cach side and then unite 
to pass into the camerostome ; in other words, paired olfactory nerves 
from the supra-cesophageal ganglia. 

‘These facts demonstrate with wonderful clearness that in one 
group of the Arthropoda the olfactory antennx have been eo modi- 
fied as to form an olfactory tube or passage, which Ieads direetly 
into the mouth and go to the esophagus of the animal, and, strikingly 
enough, this group, the Arachnida, is the very one to which the 
scorpions belong. 

If for any cause the mouth o in Fig. 96 were to be closed, then 
the olfactory tube (o//. pass.) might still remain, owing to its impor 
tance as the organ of smell, and the olfactory tube would terminate 
blindly at the very spot where the corresponding tube does terminate 
in the vertebrate, according to the theory put forward in this book. 


Tue Otracrony Tune op AmMocatEs, 


Th all cases where there is similarity of topographical position 
in the organs of the vertebrate and arthropod we may expect also to 
find similarity of structure, At first sight it would appear as though 
such similarity fails us here, for a cross-section of the olfactory tube 
in Petromyzon represents an elaborate organ auch as is shown in Fig. 
98, very different in appearance to the section across the olfactory 
passage of a young Thelyphonus given in Fig. 97, 

a 
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Thaxevanen Sxorrox nimovem Tie Ouracromy Passaon or 4 Youro 
‘Trexvrnones, 


1 and 9, sections of first and second appendages. 


Wi. 98.—Trasavense Sectiex sHRovOL Tare Onysctony Pamesox or Pxtnoxvzon. 
cort,, nasal cartilage, 
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As is secon, it is difficult to see any connection between these 
folds of olfactory epithelium and the simple tube of the scorpion. 
But in the nose, as in all other parts of tho head-region of tho 
Jamproy, remarkable changes take place at transformation, and 
examination of the same tube in Ammoocctes demonstrates that the 
elaborate structure of the adult olfactory organ is actually derived 
from a touch simpler form of organ, represented in Fig. 99. Here, 
in Ammocortes, the section is no longer strikingly different from that 
of the Thelyphonus organ, but, instead, moat strikingly similar to it. 
‘Thus, agnin, it is shown that this larval form of the lamprey gives 


Fio, 99,—Taasevanse Sxorios Tkovoxt rim Ouracroxy Pasian oF AmeooxTEs. 
cart,, nasal cartilage, 


more valuable information as to vertebrate ancestry than all the 
rest of the vertebrates put together. 

Still, even now the similarity between the two organs is not 
complete, for the tube in the lamprey opens on to the exterior on the 
dorsal surface of the head, while in the scorpion tribe ft ix situated 
ventrally, being the passage to the mouth and alimentary canal. Tn 
accordance with this there is no sign of any opening on the dorsal 
eamipace of any of the extinct sea-scorpions or of the living land- 
weorpicns, such as is 30 universally found in the cephalaspids, trema- 
taspids, and lampreys, Here is a discrepancy of an apparently 
werious character, yet so wonderfully docs the development of the 
individual recapitulate the development of the race, that this very 
discrepancy becomes converted into a triumphant vindication of the 
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correctness of the theory advocated in this hook, as soon as we 
our attention to the development of this nasal tube in the lamprey, 

Wo must always remember not only the great importance of 
val stage for the unriddling of problems of ancestry, but also the 
advantage of being able to follow more favourably any clues as. oe 
past history afforded by the development of the larva itself, 
to the greater slowness in the development of the larva than of the 
embryo. Such a clue is especially well marked in the course of | 
development of Ammocwtes according to Kupffer’s researches, for 
hw finds that when the young Ammocentes is from 5 to 7 mm. 
length, some time after it has left the egg, when it is living a free 

a remarkable series of changes takes place with consider- 
able rapidity, so that we may regard the transformation which takes 
place at this stage, as in some degree comparable with the great trans~ 
formation which occurs when the Ammocastes becomes a Petromyzon. 

All the evidence emphasizes the fact that the latter transformation 
indicates the passage from a lower into a higher form of vertebrate, 
and is to be interpreted phylogenetically as an indication of the 
paseago from tho Cephalaspidian towards the Dipnoan style of fish. 
Lf, then, the former transformation is of the eame character, it would 
indicate the passage from the Palwoxtrucan to the Cephalaspid_ 

‘What is the nature of this transformation process as described 
by Kupffer? 

It is characterized by two most important events. In the first 
place, up to this time the oral chamber has been cut off from the 
respiratory chamber by a septum—the velum—so that no food eould 
pass from the mouth to the alimentary canal. At this stage the 
septum is broken through, the oral chamber comurunicates with the 
respiratory chamber, aud the velar folds of the more adult Ammooates 
are left as the remains of the original septum, ‘The other 
change is the growth of the upper lip, by which tho orifice of the nasal 
tube is transferred from a ventral to a dorsal position, Fig, 100, 
taken from Kupffer's paper, represents a sagittal section through an 
Ammocotes 4 mm, long; the lower lip, uf, the upper lip, and, 
‘aa is seen, the short oral chamber is closed by the septum, rl. Open- 
ing ventrally is a tube called the tube of the hypophysis, My. which 
extends close up to the termination of the infundibulum. On the 
anterior surface of this tube is the projection called by Kupfer the 
olfactory plakode. At this stage the upper lip grows with great 
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rapidity and thickens considerably, thus foreing the opening of the 
hypophysial tube more and more dersalwands, until at last, in che full- 
grown Ammocastes, it becomes the dorsal opening of the nasal tube, 
as already described. Here, then, in the hypophysial tube we have 
the original position of the olfactory tube of the vertebrate ancestor, 
and it is significant, a8 showing the importance of this organ, to find 
that such a hypophysial tube is characteristio of the embryological 
development of every vertebrate, whatever may be the ultimate form 
of the external nasal orifices, 

The single median position of the olfactory organ in the Cyclo~ 
stomata, in contradistinction to its paired character in the rost of the 


TOM. 
“B 


4 
fs 


74 i Ge 
AD Hy Or tl vel 
Fic, 100—Gaxatta ov tmnt CRASTAL NERVES OF 4x Avexeooorrics, 4M. DF LExoTH, 
PRORCTRD ON TO THK Muptux Prawe (After Kuprynn,) 

A-B, the ine of opibranchinl ganglia; av, auutitory capsule; wo, notocborl; Hy, 
tuko of hypophysie; Or., oral cavity; wt, upper lip; Lt lower lip; el, septam 
botwoon oral and respiratory eavition; V,, WIT, 1X, X., eraulal nerves: 2., 
‘nerev with four epibranchial ganglia. 


vertebrates, has always been a stumbling-block in the way of those 
who desired to consider the Cyclostomata as degenerated Selachians, 
for the origin of the olfactory protuberance, as a single median 
plakode, seemed to indicate that the nose arose as a single organ and 
nob as a paired organ. 

On the other hand, the two olfactory nerves of Ammoomtes 
compare aleolutely with the olfactory nerves of other vertebrates, 
and force one to the conclusion that this median organ of Ammo 
cates arose from @ pair of bilateral organs, which have fused in the 
middle line. 

The comparison of this olfactory organ with the camerostome 
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Pio. 101—Galedes, (Urom the Heyal Natural History.) 
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gives a satisfactory reason for its appearance in the lowest verte- 
brates as an unpaired median organ; equally so, the history of the 
camerostome itself supplies the reason why the olfactory nerves are 
double, why the organ is in reality a paired organ and not a single 


Fro. 102,—Thelyphonus, (Prom the Royal Natural History.) 


median one, Thus, in a sense, the grouping of the fishes into Mano- 
rhinw and Amphirhine has not much meaning, seeing that the 
olfactory organ is in all cases double. 

‘The evidence of the olfactory organs in the vertebrate not only 
confirms, in a most striking manner, the theory of the origin of the 
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vertebrate from the Palmostracan, but points indubitably to an origin 
from a scorpion-like rather than a crustacean-like stock, To com- 
plete the evidence, it ought to be shown that the ancient 

did possess an olfactory passage similar to the modern Jan 

‘The evidence on this question will come best in the next chapter, 
where T propose to deal with the prosomatic appendages of the Pala 
ostracan group, 


known as the tube of the b; 

The evidence of Ammocortes thas joes to chow that the olfactory 
apparatus startod as nn olfnctors tube on the ventral side of the animal, which 
Jed directly up to, and probably into, tho amephagus of tho original alimentary 
anal of the palmostracan aacestor, 


This olfactory possaye is very ‘conspicuous in in all anembers of the 
group, and, like the olfactory tubo of the vertebrate, ix i 
‘ueeves, which rosomblo those supplying th 
as to their origin from the sapra-asophageal 

This nasal passage, or tube of t 
in position mare with ‘the olf 


scorpion-like affinities. 





CHAPTER VII 
THE PROSOMATIC SEGMENTS OF LIMULUS AND ITS ALLIES 
Comparison af the trigeminal with the prosomatic rogion—The prosomatic 
Kindognaths 


of Eurypterus compared with that of Ammocartes—Prosomatic sogmenta 
tion shown by museular markings on carapaco.— Evidence of caolomie 
cavities in Limulus—Summary, 


Tue derivation of the olfwctory organs of the vertebrate from the 
olfactory antennw of the arthropod in the last chapter is confirmatory 
proof of the soundness of the proposition put forward in Chapter IV., 
that the segmentation in the cranial region of the vertebrate was 
derived from that of the prosomatic and mesosomatic regions of the 
palwostracan ancestor. Such a segmentation implies a definite series 
of body-segments, corresponding to the mesomeric segmentation of 
the vertebrate, and a definite series of appendages corresponding to 
the splanchnic segmentation of the vertebrate. 

Of the foremost segments belonging to the supm-cesophageal 
region characterized by the presence of the median eyes, of the lateral 
eyes, and of the olfactory organs, a wonderfully exact replica has 
been shown to exist in the pineal eyes, the lateral eyes, and the 
olfactory organ of the vertebrate, belonging, as they all do, to the 
supra-infundibular region, 

Of the infra-cesophageal segments belonging to the prosoma and 
mesogoma respectively, the correspondence between the mesosomatic 
segments carrying the branchial appendages and the uterus, with 
those in the vortebrate carrying the branchis and the thyroid gland 
Tespectively, has been fully proved in previous chapters. 

‘There remain, then, only the segments of the presomatic region 
to be considered, a region which, both in the vertebrate and inver- 
tebrate, is never respiratory in function but always masticatory, such 
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mastication being performed in Limalus and its allies by the mu : 
which move the foot-jaws or gnathites, which are portions of the: 
Prmomatic appendages specially modified for that purpose, and in the 
vertebrates by the masticatory murcles, which are always innervated — 
iy the trigeminal or Vth cranial nerve. This comparison implies 
that the motor part of the trigeminal nerve originally supplied the 
prosomatic 


appendages. 

The investigations of van Wijhe and of all observers since the 
poblication of his paper prove that in this trigeminal region, as in the 
agus sapien, & Watie snpasetatien eco, cE Si Taner 
splanchnic segments, corresponding to the appendages in the inver- 
See St nial trigeminal nerves, while the dorsal or 

somatic segments, corresponding to the somatic segments in the 
invertebrate, are supplied by the I1Trd or oculomotor and the [Vth 
or trochlear nerves—nerves which supply muscles moving the lateral 


eyes, 

In accordance, then, with the evidence afforded by the nerves of 
the branchial segments, it follows that the muscles supplied by the 
motor part of the trigeminal ovght originally to have moved the ap- 
pendages belonging to a series of prosomatic segments. On the other 
hand, the cye-muscles ought to have belonged to the body-part of the 
Prosomatie segments, and must therefore have been grouped arigi- 
nally in & segmental series corresponding to the prosomatic appendages, 

‘The evidence for and against this conclusion will be the subject 
of consideration in thin and the succeeding chapters. At the outset 
it is evident that any such comparison necessitates an accurate know- 
ledge of the number of the prosomatic segmenta in the Gigantostruca 
and of the nature of the corresponding appendages. 

In all this group of animals, the evidence as to the number of 
segments in either the prosomatic or mesosomatic regions is given 
by— 

1, The number of appendages. 

2, Tho segmental arrangement of the muscles of the prosoma or 
miesosoma respectively. 

3, The segmental arrangement of the calomic or head-cavities. 

+. The divisions of the central nervous system, or neuromeres, 
togothor with their outgoing segmental nerves, 

At follows, therofore, that if from any cause the appendages aro 
‘not apparent, as is the case in many fossil remains, or haye dwindled 
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away and become insignificant, we still have the muscular, coelomic, 
and nervous arrangements left to us as evidence of segmentation in 
these animals, just as in vertebrates. 

In this prosomatic region, we find in Limulus the same tripartite 
division of the nerves os in the mesosomatic region, so that the 
nerves to each segment may be classed as (1) appendage-nerve; 
(2) sensory or dorsal somatic nerve, supplying the prosomatic cara- 
pace; (3) moter or ventral somatic nerve, supplying the muscles of 
the prosoma, and containing poeaibly some sensory fibres, The main 
difference between these two regions in Limulus consists in the closer 
‘aguregation of the prosomatic nerves, corresponding to the concentra- 
tion of the separate ganglia of origin in the prosomatic region of the 
brain, 

The number of prosomatic segments in Limulus is not evident 
by examination of the prosomatie carapace, so that the most reliable 
guide to the segmentation of this region is given by the appendages, 
of which one pair corresponds to each prosomatic segment. 

‘The number of such segments, according to present opinion, is 
seven, viz. :-— 

(1) The foremost segment, which bears the chelicere. 

(2, 3, 4, 5, 6) The next five segments, which carry the paired 
locomotor appendages; and 

(7) The last segment, to which belongs a small abortive pair of 
appendages, known by the name of the chilaria, situated between the 
last pair of locomotor appendages and the operculum or first pair of 
mesosomatic appendages, These appendages are numbered from 1-7 
in the accompanying drawing (Fig. 103). 

Of these seven pains of appendages, the significance of the first 
and the last has been matter of dispute. With respect to the first 
pair, or the chelicerm, the question has arisen whether their nerves 
belong to the infra-csophageal group, or are in reality supra- 

1 


Ib is instructive to observe the nature and the anterior position of 
this pair of appendages in the allied sea-scorpions, especially in Ptary- 
gotus, where the only chelate organs are found in these long, antenna 
like chelicere. In Slimonia and in Stylonurus they are supposed by 
Woodward to be represented by the small non-chelate antenne seen 
in Fig. 8, Band C (p, 27), taken from Woodward. If such is the case, 
thon these figures show that a pair of appendages is missing in each 
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‘of these forms, for they possess only five free prosomatic appendages 
instead of six, as in Limulus and in Pterygotus. Similarly, Wood- 
wand only allowed tive appendages for Pterygotus, so that his restora- 
tions were throughout consistent, Schmidt, in Dlerygotus omliensin 
has shown that the true number was six, not five, a3 seen in his 
restoration given in Fig, 8, A (p. 27). 

With respect to Eurypterus, Schmidt figures an exceedingly 


Pio, 108.—Vewrean Source ov Lowwnen. (Taken from Kunmsouye) 


The gnathic bases of the appenddagos have boon separated from thove of the other 
sido to show the promesosternite or endostoma (End.), 


appendages, thus making six pains of “app idages. Gerhard Holm, 
however, in his recent beautiful preparations from Schmidt's specimens 
and others collected at Rootziknll, has proved most conclusively that 
the chelicere of Eurypterus were of the same kind as those of 
Limulus. T reproduce his figure (Fig. 104) showing the small chelate 
chelicere (1) overhanging the mouth orifice, just as in Limulus ot in 
Scorpio. 
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So, also, since Woodward's monograph, Laurie has discovered in 
Slimonia acuminate & small median pair of chelate appendages 
exactly corresponding to the chelicens of Limulus, or of Eurypterus, 
or of Scorpio, We may, therefore, tuke it for granted that such was 
also the case in Stylonurus, and that the foremost pair of proso- 
matic appendages in all these extinct sea-seorpions were in the same 
position and of the same character as the chelicere of the seorpions. 

Tn the living scorpion and in Limulus the nerves to this pair of 


Fie, 104.—Kurppterus Fércheri. (From Hors.) 


appendages undoubtedly arise from the foremost prosomatic ganglia, 
andthe reason why they appear to belong to the supra-cesophageal 
Lrain-mass has been made clear by Brauer's investigations on the 
embryology of Scorpio; for he has shown that the cheliceral ganglia 
shift from the ventral to the dorsal side of the esophagus during 
development, thus becoming pseudo-supra-cesophageal, though in 
reality belonging to the infra-cesophageal ganglia. This cheliceral 
pair of appendages is, in all probability, homologous with the second 
pair of antenni in the erustacea, 
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T conclude, then, that the chelicere must truly be included in 
the prosomatie group, but that they stand in a somewhat different 
eategory to the rest of the prosomatic appendages, inasmuch as they 
take up a very median anterior and somewhat dorsal position, and 
their ganglia of origin are also exceptional in position. 

Noxt for consideration come the chilaria (7 in Fig. 108), which 
Lankester did not consider to belong to appendages at all, but to 
be a peculiar pair of stornites, Yet their very appearance, with 
their spinous hairs corresponding to those of the other gnathites and 
their separate nerve-supply, all point distinctly to their being a 
modified pair of appendages, and, indeed, the matter has been placed 
beyond doubt by the observations of Kishinonye, who has found 
embryologically that they arise in the same way as the rest of the 
prosomatic appendages, and belong to a distinct prosomatic segment, 
viz, the seventh segment. In accordance with this, Brauer has found 
that in the scorpion there is in the embryo a segment, whose ap- 
pendages degenerate, which is situated between the segment bearing 
the last pair of thoracic appendages and the genital operculum—a 
segment, therefore, comparable in position to the chilarial segment of 
Limulus. 

Coming now to the five locomotor appendages, we find that they 
resemble each other to a considerable extent in most cases, with, 
however, certain striking differences. Thus in Limulus they are 
chelate, with their basal joints formed as gnathitos, excopt in the 
ease of the fifth appendage, in which the extremity is modified for 
the purpose of digging in the sand, In Pterygotus, Slimonia, Euryp- 
torus, the first four of these appendages are very similar, and are 
called by Huxley und Woodward endognaths; in all cases they 
possess basal part or sterno-coxal process, which acts as a gnathite 
or foot-jaw, and a non-chelate tactile part, which possesses no pre= 
hensile power, and in most cases could have had no appreciable 
share in locomotion, called by Huxley and Woodward the palpus. 
‘These small pulps were probably retractile, and capable of being 
withdrawn entirely under the hood. The fifth appendage is usually 
different, being a large swimming organ in Ptorygotus, Eurypterus, 
and Slimonia (Figs. 8 and 104), and is known as the ectognath, 

Finally, in Drepanopterus Bembycoides, aa stated by Laurio, all 
five locomotor appendages are built up after the same fashion, the 
last one not being formed ag a paddle-shaped organ or elongated ag 
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in Stylonurus, but all five possess no special locomotor or prehensile 
power. According to Laurie this is a specially primitive form of the 
group. 

It is significant to notice from this sketch that with the absence 
of special prehensile terminations such as chelw, or the absence of 
‘special locomotor functions such as walking or swimming, these 
appendages tend to dwindle and become insignificant, taking up the 
position of mere feelers round the mouth, and at the same time are 
concentrated and pressed closely together, so that their appendage- 
nerves must also be close 2 

This sketch therefore shows us that— 

Of the six foremost prosomatic appendages, the chelicerm and the 
four endognaths were, at the time when the vertebrates first appeared, 
in very many cases dwindling away ; the latter especially no longer 
functioned as locomotor appendages, but were becoming more and 
anore mere palps or tentacles situated round the mouth, which could 
by no possibility afford any help to locomotion. 

On the contrary, the sixth pair of appondages—the ectognaths— 
remuined powerful, being modified in many cases into large oar-like 
limbs by which the animal propelled itself through the water. 

It is a striking coincidence that those ancient fishes, Ptericthys 
and Bothriolepis, ahould have possessed a pair of largo oar-like 
appendages. 

At this time, then, in strong contrast to the endognaths, the 
eotognaths, or sixth pair of appendages, remained strong and vigo- 
rous, What about the seventh pair, the chilaria of Limulus? 

Of all the prosomatic appendages these are the moet interesting 
from the point of view af my theory, for whereas in the scorpion of 
the present day they have dwindled away and loft: no trace except in 
the embryo, in the sea-scorpions of old, far from dwindling, they 
had developed and become a much more important organ than the 
chilaria of Limulus. 

Tn all these animals a peculiarly striking and unique structure ix 
found in this region known by the name of the metastoma, or lip-plate 
(Figs, 8 and 104 (7)); it is universally considered to be formed by 
the fusion of the two chilarial appendages, 

All observers are agreed that this lip-plate was freely movable, 
Nieskowski considers that the movement of the metastoma was 
entirely in a vertical direction, whereby the clef which is seen 
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betweon tho basal joints of all the pairs of locomotor appendages 
could be closed from behind. Woodward says it no doubt representa 
the labium, and sorved more effectually to enclose the posterior part 
of the buccal orifice, being found exteriorly to the voothed edges of the 
ectognaths or maxillipedes, Schmidt agrees with Nieskowski, and 


Fro, 105.—DisgmaM ov Bicrrmat. Meprix Szovi0x Tunovom A, Leavis, B, 
Evpyrrenvs, 


looks on the mestasoma as forming a lower lip within which the 
bases of the ectognaths worked. 

Quite recently Gerhard Holm has worked over again the very 
numerons specimens of Huryplerua Fischer’, which ave obtainable at 
Rootzikitll, and has thrown new light on the relation of the metas- 
toma to the month-parts, His preparations show clearly that the 
true lower lip of Eurypterus was not the metastoma, for when the 
metastoma is removed another plate (Hnd., Fig. 105, B) situated 
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internally to it is disclosed, which, in his view, corresponds to the 
sternite between the bases of the pro-somatic appendages in Linu. 
Tus, i, to the sternite called by Lankester, he pro-mesosternite (Bnd., 
Vig. 103). This inner plate formed with the metastoma ((7) Fig, 
105) and the ectognaths (6) a chamber closed posteriorly, within 
which the bases of the eetognaths worked. In other words, the 
removal of the metastoma discloses in Eurypterus the true anterior 
ventral surface of the animal which corresponds to that of Liroulus, 
or of the scorpion group, with its pro-mesosternite and laterally 
attached gnathites or sterno-coxal processes. ‘To this inner plate or 
pro-megosternite Holm gives the name of endostoma. 

To the anterior edge of the endostoma a thinner mombrane is 
attached which passes inwards in the direction of the throat, and 
forms, therefore, the lower lip (#yp., Fig, 105, B) of the passage of 
the mouth (o//. p,). This membrane bears upon its surface a tuft of 
hairs, which he thought were probably olfactory in function. Con- 
sequently, in hix preliminary communication, he describes this lower 
lip as forming, in all probability, an olfactory organ; in his full 
communication he repudiates this suggestion, because he thinks it 
unlikely that such an organ would be situated within the mouth, 1 
feel sure that if Holm had referred to Croneberg’s paper, and seen 
how the true mouth in all the scorpion group is situated at the base 
of an olfactory passage, he would have recognized that his first sug~ 
gestion is in striking accordance with the nature of the ontrance to 
the mouth in other georpions. 

That Eurypterus also possessed a camerostome (cam,) seems to 
follow of necessity from ite evident affinities both with Limulus 
and the scorpions, We see, in fact, that the mouth of these old sea- 
scorpions was formed after the fashion of Limulus, surrounded by 
masticatory organs in the shape of foot-jaws, and yet foreshadowed 
that of the scorpion, so that an ideal sagittal section of one of these 
old palwostracan forms would be obtained by the combination of 
actual sagitial sections through Limulus and a member of the seorpion 
grmp, with, at the same timo, a due recognition of Holm's researches. 
Such a section is represented in Fig. 105, B, in which I have drawa 
the central nervous system and its nerves, the median oyes (C2), 
the olfactory organs (Cam,), the pharynx (Ph.), wsophagus (as,), and 
alimentary canal (A/.), but have not tried to indicate the lateral ayes, 
T have represented the prosomatic appendages by numbers (1-7), and 

% 
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the foremost mesosomatic segments by numbers (8-13). TI have 
placed the four endognaths and the nerves going to them close 
together, and made them small, mere tentacles, in recognition of the 
character of these appendages in Eurypterus, and have indicated the 
position and size of the large ectognath, with its separate nerve, 
by (6). If among the ancient Eurypterus-like forms, which were 
living at the time when vertebrates first appeared, there were some 
in which the ectognaths also had dwindled to a pair of tentacles, 
then such animals would possess a prosomatic chamber formed by 
a metastoma or accessory lip, within which were situated five pairs 
of short tactile appendages or tentacles, If the vertebrate were 
derived from such an animal, then the trigeminal nerve, as the 
representative of these prosomatic appendago-nerves, ought to be 
found to supply the muscles of this accessory lip and of these five 
pairs of tentacles in the lowest vertebrate, 

‘This prosomatic or oral chamber, as it might be called, was limited 
posteriorly by the fused metastoma (7) and operculum (8), so that if 
in the same imaginary animal one imagines that the gill-chambers, 
instead of being separte, are united to form one large respiratory 
chamber, then, in such an animal, a prosomatic oral chamber, in 
which the presomatic appendages worked, would be separated from 
@ mesosomatic respiratory chamber by a septum composed of the 
conjoined basal portions of the mesosomatic operculum and the 
prosomatic metastoma, as indicated in the diagram. In this septum 
the nerves to the last prosomatic appendage (equivalent to the last 
part of the trigeminal in the vertebrate) and to the first mesoaomatic 
(equivalent to the thyroid part of the facial) would run, as shown in 
the figure, close together in the first part of their course, and would 
separate when the yentral surface was reached, to pass headwanls 
and tailwards respectively. 


Tne Coxan Gusxps, 


One more characteristic of these appendages requires mention, 
and that is the excretory glands situated at the base of the four 
endognaths known as the coxal glands. These glands are the main 
excretory omuns in Limulus and the scorpions, and extend into the 
basal segments or cox of the four endognaths, not into those of the 
eotognaths or the chilaria (or metastoma). Hence their name, coxal 
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glands; and, seeing the importance of the excretory function, it is 
likely enough that they would remain, even when the appendages 
themselves had dwindled away. With the concentration and 
dwindling of the endognaths these coxal glands would also be con- 
centrated, so that in the diagram (Vig. 105) they would rightly be 
grouped together in the position indicated (cox, gl.). 

Such a diagram indicates the position of all the important organs 
of the head-region except the special ongans for taste and hearing. 
‘These, for the sake of convenience, T propose to take separately, in 
order at this stage of my argument not to overburden the simplicity 
of the comparison I desire to make with too much unavoidable detail. 


Tor Progomatic Recon or AmmocerrEa, 


Let us now compare this diagram with that of the corresponding 
region in Ammocoetes and see whether or no any points of similarity 
oxist. 

With respect to this region, as in so many other instances already 
mentioned, Ammocetes occupies an almost unique position among 
vertebrates, for the region supplied by the trigeminal nerve—the 
prosomatie region — consists of a large oral chamber which was 
separated from the respiratory chamber in the very young stage by 
a septum which is subsequently broken through, and so the two 
chambers communicate. 

This chamber is bounded by the lower lip ventrally, the upper 
lip and trabecular region dorsally, and the remains of the septum or 
yelum laterally and posteriorly. It contains o number of tentacles 
arranged in pairs within the chamber so as to form a sieve-like fringe 
inside the cireular mouth; of these, the ventral pair are lange, fused 
together, and attached to the lower lip, 

All the muscles belonging to this oral chamber are of the 
visceral type, and are innervated by the trigeminal nerve, In 
accordance with the evidence obtained up to this point this means 
that such an oral chamber was formed by the prosomatio appendages 
of the invertobrate ancestor, sitnilarly to Uhe onal chamber just figured 
for Rurypterus. 

This chamber in the fall-grown Ammocretes is not only open to 
the respiratory chamber, but ia bounded by the large upper lip (7.4, 
Fig. 106, D). On the dorsal surface of this region, in front of the 
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pineal eye (C.#.), is the most conspicuous opening of the olfactory 
tube (Na,), which olfactory tube passes from the dorsal region to the 
ventral side to terminate blindly at the very spot where the infun- 
dibulara comes to the surface of the brain, Here, also, is situated: 
that extraordinary glandular organ known as the pituitary body 
(Pit.), A sagittal section, then, in diagram form, of the position 
of parts in the full-grown Ammocwtes, would be represented as in 
Fig. 106, D. 

But, as argued out in the last chapter, the diagram of the adult 
Ammooctes must be compared with that of a cephalaspidian fish; 
the diagram of the palmostracan must be compared with the larval 
condition of Ammocctes, In other words, Fig. 106, B, must be 
compared with Fig. 106, C, which represents a section through the 
larval Ammocertes as it would appear if it reached the adult con 
dition without any forward growth of the npper lip or any breaking 
through of the septum between the oral and respiratory chambers, 
‘The striking similarity between this diagram and that of Earyp- 
terus becomes immediately manifest even to the smallest details, 
The only difference between the two, except, of course, the notochord, 
consists in the closure of the mouth opening (0), in Fig, 106, B, by 
which the olfactory passage (olf. p.) of the scorpion becomes con- 
verted into the hypophysial tube (/y,), Fig. 106, ©, and later into 
the naval tube (Ve,), Fig. 106, D, of the full-grown Ammoccetes, 
That single closure of the old mouth is absolutely all that is 
required to convert the Eurypterus diagram into the A:mmoemtes 
diagram. 

Such a comparison immediately explains in the simplest: manner 
a number of anatomical peculinrities which have hitherte been among 
the great mysteries of the vertebrate organization. For not only 
do the median eyes (C.2.) correspond in position im the two diagrams, 
and the infundibular tbe (/nf.) and the ventricles of the brain 
(CC) correspond to the esophagus (es.) and the cephalic stomach 
(AL), a8 already fully discussed ; but evon in the very place where the 
narrow o'ophagus opened into the wider chamber of the pharynx 
(Ph), there, in all the lower vertebrates, the narrow infundibular tube 
opens into the wider chamber of the membranous saceus vaxoulosus (sae, 
vase), This is the last portion of the membranous part of the tube of 
the central nervous system which has not received explanation in the 
previons chapters, and now it is seen how simple its explanation is, 
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Fim. 106.—Duouax or Sactrtat Mewax Sreros rusovon DB, Bonrrrenes; 
©, Lanvat Ausocarres ; D, FeLuonows Asnocares, 
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how natural its presence—it represents the old pharyngeal chamber 
of the palweostracan ancestor. 

Next among the mysteries requiring explanation is the pituitary 
body, that strange glandular organ always found so closely attached 
to the brain in the infundibular region that when it is detached in 
taking out the brain it leaves the infundibular eaual patent right into 
the I1trd ventricle, A comparison of the two diagrams indicates 
that such a glandular organ (/*it,), Fig. 106, C, was there because the 
coxal excretory glands (cox. gi.), Fig. 106, B, were in a similar 
position in the palwostracan ancestor—that, indeed, the pituitary 
body is the descendant of the coxal glands. 

Finally, the diagrams not only indicate how the mesosomatic 
appendage-nerves supplying in the one case the operculum and the 
respiratory appendages correspond to the respiratary group of nerves, 
VIL, IX, X., supplying in the other case the thyroid, hyoid, and 
branchial segments, but also that a similar correspondence exists 
between the prosomatic appendage-nerves in the one case and the 
trigeminal nerve in the other; a correspondence which supplies the 
reason why in the vertebrate a septum originally existed between an 
oral and respiratory chamber. 

Such a comparison, then, leads directly to the suggestion that the 
trigeminal nerve originally supplied the prosomatic appendages, such 
appendages being: 1, The metastoma, which has beeome in Ammo- 
costes the lower lip supplied by the velar or mandibular branch of the 
trigeminal nerve (7); 2. The ectognath, which has become the large 
inedian ventral tentacle, called by Rathke the tongue, supplied by the 
tongue nerve (6); 3. The endognaths, which have been reduced to 
tentucles and are supplied by the tentacular branch of the trigeminal 
nerve (2, 3, 4, 5), 

T have purposely put these two diagrams of the Jarval Ammo- 
costes and of Eurypterus before the minds of my readers at this early 
stage of my argument, so as to make what follows more understand- 
able. I propose now to consider fully each one of these suggestive 
comparisons, and to see whether or no they are in accordance with 
the results of modern research. 

Tn the first instance, the diagrams suggest that the trigeminal 
nerve originally eupplied the prosomatic appendages of the palmo- 
stracan ancestor, while the cye-muscle nerves supplied the body- 
muscles of the prosoma, 
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As these appendages did not carry any vital organs such as 
branchiw, but were mainly locomotor and masticatory in function, it 
follows that their disappearance as such would be much more com- 
plete than that of the mesosomatic branchial appendages, Most 
probably, then, in the higher vertebrates no trace of such appendages 
might be left; consequently the segmentation dus to their presence 
would be very obscure, so that in this region the very reverse of what 
is found in the region of the vagus nerve would be the rule. There 
branchiomerie segmentation is especially evident, owing to the per- 
sistence of the branchial part of the branchial appendages; here, 
owing to the disappearance of the appendages, the segmentation is 
no longer branchiomerio, but essentially mesomeric in consequence 
of the persistence of the somatic eye-muscles, 

In addition to the evidence of the appendages themselves, the 
number of prosomatic segments is well marked out in all the 
members of the scorpion group by the divisions of the central 
nervous system into well-defined neuromeres in accordance with the 
appendages, a segmentation the reminiscence of which may still 
persist after the appendages themselves have dwindled or disappeared. 
Tn accordance with this possibility we see that one of the most 
recent discoveries in favour of a number of segments in the head~ 
region of the vertebrate is the discovery in the early embryo of a 
number of partial divisions in the briin-mass, forming a system of 
cephalic nearomeres which may well be the rudiments of the well- 
defined cephalic neuromeres of animals such as the scorpion. 


The Evipexck or rae Prosomaric Musoutature 


Even if the appendages as such become obscure, yet their muscles 
remain and show evidence of their presence. The most per- 
sistent of all the appendage-muscles are the basal muscles which pass 
from coxa to carapace and ars known by the name of tergo-coxal 
imuseles, They are large, well marked, sogmentally arranged muscles, 
doro-ventral in direction, and, owing to their connecting the limb 
with the cartpace, are likely to be retained even if the appendage 
dwindles away. 
The muscular system of Limulus and Scorpio has been inyesti- 
gated by Benham and Miss Beck under Lankester’s direction, and ‘the 
conclusions to which Lankester comes are these —~ 
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‘The simple musculature of the primitive animal from which beth 
Limulus and the scorpions arose consisted of— 

1. A series of paired longitudinal dorgal muscles passing from 

torgite to tengite of each successive segment. 

2, A similar series of paired longitudinal ventral muscles. 

3. A pair of dorso-ventral museles passing from tergite to 

sternite in each segment. 

4. A set of dorso-ventral muscles moving the coxa of each limb 

in its socket, 

5. A pair of veno-pericardial muscles in each segment, 

OF these groups of muscles, any one of which would indicate the 
number of segments, Groups 1 and 2 do nob extend into the proso= 
matic region, aud Group 5 extends only as far as the heart extends 
in the case of both Limulus and the Scorpion group; so that we may 
safely conclude that in the Palwostraca the evidence of somatic 
Segmentation in the prosomatic region would be given, as far as the 
musculature is concerned, by the dorso-ventral somatio muscles 
(Group 3), and of segmentation due to the appendages by the 
dorso-ventral appendage musculature (Group 4). 

Therefore, if, a8 the evidence go far indicates, the vertebrate haz 
arisen from a palmostracan stock, we should expect to find that the 
musculature of the somatic segments in the region of the trigeminal 
nerve did not resemble the segmental muscles of the spinal region, 
was not, therefore, the continuation of the longitudinal musculatuns 
of the body, but was dorso-ventril in position, and that the museula- 
ture of the splanchic segments resembled that of the vagus region, 
where, a8 pointed ont in Chapter TV, the respiratory museles arose 
from the dorso-ventral muscles of the mesosomatic appendages. 
This is, of course, exactly what is found for the muscles which move 
the lateral eyes of the vertebrate ; these muscles, innervated by the 
Whd, 1Vth, and Vith nerves, afford one of the main evidences of 
segmentation in this region, are always grouped in line with the 
somatic muscles of spinal segments, and yot cannot be classed as 
longitudinal muscles, They are dorso-ventral in direction, and yet 
belong to the somatic sytem; they are exactly what one ought to 
find if they represent Group 3—the dorso-ventral body-museles of 
the presomatic segments of the invertebrate ancestor. 

‘The interpretation of these muscles will be given immediately ; 
at present I want to pass in review all the different kinds of evidence 
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of segmentation in this region afforded by the examination of the 
invertebrate, whether living or fossil, so as to see what clues are left 
if the evidence of appendages fails us, I will take in the first instance 
the evidence of segmentation afforded by the presence of the museu- 
lature of Group 4, even when, as in the ense of many fossils, no 
appendages have yet been found. In such animals as Mygale and 
Phrynus the prosomatie carapace is seen to be marked out into a 
series of elevations and depressions, and upon removing the carapace 
‘we see that these elevations correspond with and are due to the large 
tergo-coxal muscles of the appendages ; so that if such carapace alone 
were found fossilized we could say with certainty: this animal pos- 
sessed prosomatic appendages the number of which can be guessod 
with more or less certainty by these indications of segments on the 


In those forms, then, which are only known to ux in the fossil 
condition, in which no prosomatic appendages have been found, but 
which possess, more or less clearly, radial markings on the prosomatic 
carapace resembling those of Phrynus or Mygale, such radial markings 
may be interpreted as due to the presence of prosomatic appendages, 
which are either entirely concealed by the prosomatic carapace or 
dorsal head-plate, or were of such a nature as not to have been 
capable of fossilization, 

‘The group of animals in question forms the great group of animals, 
chietly extinct, classifiel hy H. Woodward under the order of Mero- 
stomata, They are divided by him into the sub-order of Eurypterida:, 
which includes—(1) Pterygotus, (2) Slimonia, (3) Stylonurus, (4) 
Eurypterus, (5) Adelophthalmus, (6) Banodes, (7) Arthropleura, (8) 
Hemiaspis, (9) Exapinurns, (10) Pseudoniscus ; and the sub-order 
Xiphosura, which includes—(1) Belinurux, (2) Prestwichia, (3) 
Limulus. 

The evidence of the Niphosura and of the Heminspide: conclusively 
shows, in Woodward's opinion, that the Merostomata are closely 
related to the Trilobita, and the Hemiaspidre especially are supposed 
to be intermediate between the trilobites and the king-erabs, They 
are characterized, as also Belinurus and Prestwichia, by the absence 
of any prosomatic appendages, so that in these cases, aa is seen in 
Fig. 12 (p. 30), representing Bunodes dunwle, found in the Kurypterus 
layer at Rootzikill, we have an animal somewhat resembling Limulus 
in which the prosomatic appendages have either dwindled away and are 





Fie. 107.—Pirgnus Margino-Macwlata, 
Cé., modinn ayes; ie., lateral eyes; glad, median plate over brain; Mo, fowon, 


Fig. 108 —Phrywus op. (2). Cauarace muwoven, 
cam, cumerostome; pi, plastron. 
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completely hidden by the prosomatie carapace, or became so soft as 
not to be preserved in the fossilized condition, The appearance of 
the prosomatic carapace is, to my 
mind, suggestive of the presence of gl. 
such appendages, for it is marked out 
radially, as is seen in the figure, in a 
manner resembling somewhat the mark- 
ings on the prosomatic carapace of 
Mygale or Phrynus; the latter mark- 
ings, aa already mentioned, are due to 
the aponeuroses between the tengo-coxal 
muscles of the prosomatic appendages 
which lie underneath and are attached 
to the carapace. 
A very similar radial marking is 
shown by Woodward in his picture of 
Hemiaspis timuloides, reprostuced in Fig. 
109, found in the Lower Ludlow beds at 
Leintwardine, This species has yielded 
the most perfect specimens of the genus 
Homiaspis, which is recognized as differ 
ing from Bunodes by the possession of a 
telson. 7 
Tt fe striking to find that, eisiler, “ee 
indications of segments have been found of, glabeltum. 
on the dorsal surface of the head-region 
in many of the most ancient extinct fishes, as will be fully discussed 
later on, = 


Tur Evipesce or Custonte Cayiries, 


Tn the head-region of the vertebrate, morphologists depend largely 
upon the embryonic divisions of the mesoderm for the estimation of 
the number of segments, and, therefore, upon the namber of ceclomic 
cavities in this region, the walls of which give origin to the striated 
muscles of the head, so that the question of the number of segments 
depends very largely upon the origin of the muscles from the walls of 
these head-cavities. It is therefore interesting to examine whether a 
similar criterion of segmentation holds good in such a segmented 
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animal as Limulus, or in the members of the scorpion group, in which 
the number of segments are known definitely by the presence of the 
appendages. In Limulus we know, from the observations of Kishi- 
nouye, that a series of coelomic cavities are formed embryologically in 
the various segments of the mesosoma and prosoma, in a manner 
exceedingly similar to their mode of formation in the head-region of 
the vertebrate, and he has shown that in the mesosoma a separate 
co:lomic cavity exists for each segment,so that just ws the dorso-ventral 
somatic muscles are regularly segmentally arranged in this region, so 
are the colomie cavities, and we should be right in our estimation 
of the number of segments in this region by the consideration of 
the numerical correspondence of these cavities with the mesomatic 
appendages Similarly, in the vertebrate, we find every reason to 
believe that a single, separate head-cavity corresponds to each of 
the branchial segments in the upisthotic region, and therefore we 
should estimate rightly the number of segments by the division of 
the mesoderm in this region, 

Tn the prosomatic region of Limulus, the dorso-ventral muscles 
are not arranged with such absolute segmental regularity aa in the 
mesozomatic region, and Kishinouye's observations show that the 
colomic cavities in this region do not correspond absolutely with 
the number of prosomatic appendages, His words are:— 

A pair of ocelomie cavities appeare in every segment except the 
segments of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th appendages, in which culomic 
cavities do not appear at all, At Teast eleven pairs of these cavities 
ure produced. The eleventh pair belongs to the seventh abdominal 


‘The first pair of clomie cavities is common to the cephalic lobe 
and the segment of the first appendage (ie, the chelicere), 

The second cwlomie cavity belongs to the segment of the fifth 
appendage. It is well developed. 

‘The ventral portion of the second ceolomic cavity remains as the 
coxal gland. ‘ 

Consequently, if we were to estimate the number of segments in 
this region by the number of coelomic cavities we should not judge 
rightly, for we should find only four cavities and seven appendages, 
as is seen in the following table :— 
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‘The second cavity would in reality represent four segments 
belonging to the 2nd, Srd, 4th, Sth locomotor appendages, ie, the 
very four segments which in the Eurypteridw are concentrated 
together to form the endoguaths, and we should be justified in pmt- 
ting this interpretation on it, because, according to Kishinonye, its 
ventral portion forms the coxal gland, and, according to Lankester, the 
coxal gland sends prolongations into the coxa of the 2nd, $rd, 4th, 
5th locomotor ‘appendages, Similarly in the vertebrate, we find three 
head-oavities in the region which corresponds, on my theory, to the 
prosomatic region of > ievalda/ (1) the anterior cavity discovered by 
Misa Platt, (2) the promandibular cavity, and (3) the mandibular 
cavity, which, if they corresponded with the prosomatie oalomic cavities 
of Limulns, would ropresent not three segments but seven segments, 
a8 follows: —the anterior cavity would correspond to the first cwlomic 
cavity, fe the eavity of the cheliceral segments in both Limulus and 
the Kurypteride ; the premandibular, to the second coelomic cavity, 
representing, therefore, the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth prosomatic segments in 
Limulus and the endognathal segments in the Eurypteride: ; and tho 
mandibular to the 3rd and 4th ccelomie cavities, representing the last 
locomotor and chilarial segments in Limulus, é«, the ectognathal and 
metastomal segments in the Eurypteridwe. 
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Tt is worthy of note that, in respect to their ceelomic cavities, as in 
the position and origin of their nerves in the central nervous system, 
the first pair of appendages, the chelicera, retain a unique position, 
differing from the rest of the prosomatic appendages, 

Tn the table T have shown how the vertebrate ce:lomic cavities 
may be compared with those of Limulus, ‘The next question to con- 
sider je the evidence obtained by morphologists and anatomists as to 
the number of segments supplied by the trigeminal nerve-group; this 
question will be considered in the next chapter, 


Svomary. 


Tn Chapters TV. and V. prefect carne meneat ee 2 2 
vertebrate, including therein the segments supplied by the facial nerve, and 
shown that they correspond to the mosoxomatio sogmonts af tho palmostracan ; 
consequently the facial (VEH.), glossopharyngeal (IX.), and vagus (X.) norres: 
originally «applied the rauchial and opercular appendayex. 

Tn this chapter the conxideration of the protic segments is commenced, 
that is, the segments supplied by the trigeminal (V.) and the ¢yo-mnscle nerves 
(TIL. TV, VL). T have considered the Vith nerve with the rest of the eyo. 
muscle norves for convenience’ sake, though in reality it belongs to the same 
segmont as the faciol, Of these, that part of the trigeminal which innervates 
the muscles of muxtieation corresponds to the splanchnic segments, while the 
eye-musclo nerws bolong to the corresponding somatic segments; but the 
pro-otle segments of the vertebrate ought to correspond to the prosomatic 
sogments of the invertebrate, just ax tho opisthotic correspond to the meso- 
somatic. Therefore the motor part of the (rijceminal ought to supply muscles 
which orlyinally moved the prosomatio appendages, while the eye-museles ought 
to have belonged to the somatic purt of tho same segments. 

‘The first question considered & the uumber of segments which ought to be 
found in this region, Tn Limulns, the Eurypteridi, and the scorpions thers aro 
oven prosomatic vogmonts which carry (1) the cholicoras, (2, 3, 4, 5) the four 
first locomotor appeniayes—the ondognaths, (6) the large special appendage — 
the ectognnth—and (7) the appendages, which in Limalus are known as the 
chilaria, and are small and insignificant, but in Euryptorus and othor forms 
row forwards, fuse together, and form # single median lip to an accessory oral 
chamber, which lip is known as the metastoma. Of these appendages the 
chelicere: and endognaths tend to dwindle away nnd become mers tentacles, 
while the large swimming ectognath and metastoma remain strong and 


vigorous. 
In this, the prosomntic region, the somatic segmentation is not characterized 
the presence of the longitudinal musele segments, for they slo not extend 
into thin hoad-region, but only by the prosence of the segmental komatic ventro~ 
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orsal muscles. Among the muscles of the appendages the system of large 
‘teno-coxal muscles is ospocially apparent. 

‘From these considerations it follows that the number of segments in this 
gon im tho vertebrate ought to bs seven; that the musculature supplied by 

the trigeminal nerve ought to represent seven ventral or splanchnic seyments, 
‘of which only the last two are likely to be conspicuous; and that the musoulnture 
supplied hy the oye-musclo nerves ought to be dorso-ventral in direction, which 
it is, and roproemt sovon dorsal or somatic segments, 

‘A furthor peculiarity of this region, both in Limulus and the scorpions, 
is found in the oxcrotory organs which are known hy the name of coxal glands, 
Bose iy exiend into the nal jolt oom, of oriain of he prosmate Lin. 

‘The appendages so characterized ary alway the four endognaths, and Ht follows 
that if thea four endognaths loss thir locomotor power, Icom raduced in 
ine, and concentrated togother to form mere tentacles, then of necessity the 
coxal glands will be concentrated together, and tend to form a glandular mass 
in tho rogion of the mouth; in fuct, fake up m position corresponding to that 
of the pituitary body in vertebrates. 

‘Taking all these facts into consideration, it is possible to construct a drawing 
of @ mgittal motion through tho head-rgion of Enryptoras, which will 
represent, with considerable probability, the arrangement of parts in that 
animal. This can be compared with the corresponding section through the 
hoad of Amamocestes. 

‘Now, as pointed out in the lust chapter, the oarly stage of Ammocortes ix 
remarkably differont from tho more advanced stago; at that timo the septum 
‘between the oral and respiratory chambers has not yet beoken through, and the 
olfactory or nasal tube, known at this stage as the tube of the hypophysis. ix 
Airocted ventrally, not dorsally. 

‘The comparison of the diagram of Burypteras with that of the early stayre 
of Ammocastes is remarkably clo, and immediately smggests not only that the 
single nose of the former is derived from the corresponding organ in the 
palmostracan, but that the pituitary body ix derived from the concentrated 
coxal glands, and tho Jower lip from the metastoma, ‘The further working out 
cof thesw homologies will bo discassed in the next chaptor. 

Tnaddition to the evidence of sxgmentation afforded by the appendages, thorw 
aro in this rogion, in Limulus and the scorpion group, three other criteria of 
snymentation available to us, if from any cause the evidence of appendages fails 
ux These are— 

1. The number of nowromorss are marked out in this region of the brain 
tore or loss plainly, especially in the young animal, just as they axe also in 
the embryo of the vertebrate. 

2. The segmentation is repreesnted here, just at in the mesosematic region, 


arranged 

in connection with the mesosomatic segmentation, and the other appendiewlar 
charnctarized by the teryro-coxal muscles. ‘Thess Intter segmental muscles arv 
expecially valuable, for in such forms ax Myyalo, Phrynus, ote., thelr presence 
{is indicated externally by markings on the prosomatic carapace, and thus corres 
sponding markings fonnd on fossil carapaces or on dorsal hewd-shielis ean bo 
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interpreted. These two sots of muscle-segments correspond in the vertebrate 
to the somatic and splanchnic sogmentations. 

3. In the vertebrate the segmentation in this region is indicated by the 
eelomic or head-cavities, which are cavities formed in the mesoderm of the 
embryo, the walls of which give origin to the striated muscles of the head. In 
Limulus corresponding caslomic cavities ure found, which are directly comparable 
with those found in the vertebrate. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SECMENTS BELONGING TO THE TRIGEMINAL 
NERVE-GROUP 


‘The prosomatic segments of the verbebrate.Number of segmonts 


of the troshlearis nerve and its dormal crossing —Explana- 
tion of the abducona nerve. Numbor of sogmonts suppliod by the 
trigominal necves—Eyvidence of their motor auclel—Evideuce of their 
ensory ganglia —Sommary. 


From the evidence given in the last chapter, combined with that 
given in Chapter IV., the probability of the theory that the trigeminal 


group of nerves of the vertebrate have been derived from the 
progomatie group of nerves of the invertebrate can be put to the 
test by the answers to the following morphological and anatomical 
questions — 

1. Do wo find in the vertebrate two segmentations in this region 
corresponding to the two segmentations in the branchial region, ie. 
4 somatic or dorsal series of segments, and « splanchnic or ventral 
series of segments? The latter would not be branchial, but rather 
of the nature of free tactile appondages; so that it is useless to look 
for or talk about gill-slits, although such appendages, being sorially 
homologous with the branchial mesosomatio appendages, would 
roadily give rise to the conception of branchial segments. 

2, Is there morphological evidence that the trigeminal nerve is 
not the nerve belonging to a single segment, or even to two segments, 
but is really a concentration of at least six, probably seven, segmental 
nerves ? 

3, Is there morphological evidence that the oculomotor and 
trochlear nerves, which on all sides are regarded as belonging to 
the trigeminal segments, are not single nerves corresponding each 

5 
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to a single segment, but are the somatic motor roots 


4. Do the mesoderm segments, which give origin to 
muscles, and therefore do the head-cavities of this region, 
with the trigeminal segments? Considering the concentration 
parts in this region and the difficulty already presented by the want 
of numerical agreement between the prosomatic appendages and the 
prosomatic ccclomic cavities in Limulus, it may very probably be 
difficult to determine the actual number of the mesoderm 

6. Is there anatomioal evidence that the ganglion of origin of the 
motor part of the trigeminal nerve is not a single gunglion, but » 
representative of many, probably seven ? 

6, Is there anatomical evidence that the ganglia of origin of the 
oculomotor and trochlear nerves represent many ganglia! 

7. Is there any evidence that the organs originally supplied by 
the motor part of the trigeminal nerve are directly comparable with 
prosomatic appendages ? 

Tt is agreed on all sides that in this region of the head there is 
distinct evidence of double segmentation, the dorsal mesoderm segments 
giving origin to the eye-muscles, and the ventral segments to the 
musculature innervated by the trigeminal nerve. Originally, aecord~ 
ing to the scheme of van Wijhe, two segments only were 
the dorsal parts of which were innervated by the IfIrd and 1Vth 
nerves respectively. Since his paper, the tendency has been to 
increase the number of segments in this region, ag is seen in the 
following sketch, taken from abl, of the history of cranial 
segmentation. 


History or Cranial, SkGMENTATION. 


The first attempt to deal with this question was made by Goethe 
and Oken. They considered that the cranial skeleton was composed 
of a series of veriebrw, but as early as 1842 Vogt pointed out that 
only the occipital segments could be reduced to vertebre. Tn 1869, 
Huxley showed that vertebre were insufficient to explain the 
cranial segmentation, and that the nerves must be specially con- 
sidered. The clfactory and optic nerves he regarded aa parte of 
the brain, not true segmental nerves; the rest of the cranial nerves 


b 
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were segmental, with special reference to branchial arches ani clefts, 
the facial, glossopharyngeal, and separate vagus branches supplying 
the walla of the various branchial pouches. In a similar manner, 
the supra- and infra-maxillary branches of the trigeminal were 
arranged on each side of the mouth, and the inner and outer twigs of 
the first (ophthalmic) branch of the trigeminal on each side of the 
orbito-nasal cleft, the trabecular and the supra-maxillary arches being 
those on each side of this cleft. Thus Huxley considered that there 
was evidence of « series of pairs of ventral arches belonging to the 
skull, viz. the trabecular and maxillary in front of the mouth, the 
mandibular, hyoid, and branchial arches behind, and that the Vth, 
Vilth, [Xth, and Xth nerves were segmental in relation to these 
arches and clefts. Gegenbaur, in 1871 and 1872, considered that the 
branchial arches represented the lower arches of cranial vertebra, 
and therefore corresponded to lower arches in the spinal region, 
i¢, the skull was composed of as many vertebre as there are 
branchial arches. These yertebre were confined to the notochordal 
part of the skull, the prechordal part having arisen secondarily from 
the vertebral part, while the number of vertebre are at least nine, 
possibly more, The nerves which could bo homologized with spinal 
nerves were, he thought, divisible into two great groups—(1) the 
trigeminal group, which included the eye-muscle nerves, the facial, 
and its dorsal branch, the auditory; (2) the vagus group, which 
ineluded the glossopharyngeal and vagus. 

Such was the outcome of the purely comparative anatomical 
work of Huxley and Gegenbaur—work that, has profoundly influenced 
all the views of segmentation up to the present day. 

Now came the investigations of the embryologists, of whom I 
will take, in the first instance, Balfour, whose observations on the 
embryology of the Selachians led him to the conclusion that besides 
the evidence of segmentation to be found in the cranial nerves and 
in the branchial clefts, further evidence was afforded by the oxistence 
of head-cavitics, the walls of which formed muscles just as they do 
in the spinal region, He came to the conclusion that the first head- 
cavity bolonged to one or more pre-oral segments, of which the nerves 
were the oculomotor, trochlearis, and possibly abducens; while there 
were seven post-oral seginents, cach with its head-cavity and its 
visceral arch, of which the trigeminal, facial, glossopharyngeal, and 
the four parts of the vagus were the respective nerves. 
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Marshall, in 1882, considered that the cranial seg 
originally respiratory, and that all the sogmental nerves 
‘uniformly with respect to a gories of gill-clefts which 
modified anteriorly and have been lost, to a certain 
teriorly. He included the olfactory norves among the 
nerves, and looked upon the olfactory pit, the orbito-nasal 
duet, the mouth, and the spiracte as all modified gill-slita, Mu 
reckoned three pre-oral and oral segments belonging to the i, I 
TV th, and Vth nerves, and eight post-oral segments be 
tively to the VIIth and VIth nerves, and to the IXth r 
segments belonging to the Xth nerve. He pointed out that m 
supplied by the ceulomotor nerve develop from the outer 
first head-cavity ; not, however, the obliguus superior and 
externus, the latter originating probably from the walls of the 
cavity. 

Tn the saine year, 1882, came van Wijhe's well-known p 
which he showed that the mesoderm of the head in the h 
divided into two sets of segments, dorsal and ventral; that the d 


somites were originally nine in number, that each was supplied 

a ventral nerve-root, in the same way as the somites in the trank, 
and that to each one a visceral pouch corresponded, whose walls 
were supplied by the corresponding dorsal nerve-root ; of these 
segments, the ventral nerve-roots of the first three segments were 
xespectively the oculomotor, trochlearis, and abducens nerves. ‘The 
next three segments possessed no definable ventral root or muscles, 
and the seventh, eighth, ond ninth segments possessed as ventral: 
roots the hypoglossal nerve, with its muscular supply, The corre- 
sponding dorsal nerve-roots were the trigeminal, facial, auditory, 
glossopharyngeal and vagus norves, the difference between cranial 
end spinal doreal roots being that the former contain motor 
fibres, 

Ahlborn, in 1884, drew a sharp distinetion between the segments 
of the mosoderm and those of the endoderm, The former segmenta~ 
tion he called mesomerie, the lutter branchiomeric. He considered 
the two segmentations to be independent, and voncluded that the 
‘Dranchiomerie was secondary to the mesomeric, and therefore not of 
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segmental value. As to the segments of the mesoderm in the head, 
the three hindmost or occipital in Petromyzontide remain perma- 
nently, and correspond to the three last segments in the selachian head, 
Of the anterior mesoderm segments, he considered that there were 
originally six, and that there are six typleal eye-muscles in all 
Craniota, which have heen compressed into three segments, as in 
Seluchia, 

Froriep (1885) showed in sheep-embryos and in chicks that the 
hypoglossal nerve belongs to three proto-vertebre posterior to the 
vagus region, which were true spinal segmenta, He therefore modified 
Gegenbaur's conceptions to this extent: that portion of the skull 
designated by Gegenbaur as vertebral must be divided into two parts 
—a hind or occipital region, which is clearly composed of modified 
vertebra and is the region of the hypoglossal nerves, and a front 
region, extending from the oculomotor to the acceasoriue nerves, which 
is characterized segmentally by the formation of branchial arches, but 
in which there is no evidence that proto-vertebre were ever formed. 
He therefore divides the head-skeloton into three parts— 

1. Gegenbaur’s evertebral part—the region of the olfactory and 
optic nerves—which cannot be referred to any metameric segmen- 
fation. 

2. The pseudo-vertebral, pre-spinal, or branchial part, clearly 
shown to be segmented from the consideration of the nerves and 
branchial arches, but not referable to proto-vertebre—the region of 
the trigeminal and vagus nerves, 

8 The yertcbral spinal part—the region of the hypoglossal 

nerves, 
He farther showed that the ganglia of the specially branchial 
nerves, the facial, glossopharyngeal, and vagus, are at one stage 
in connection with the epidermis, so that these parts of the epidermis 
represent sense-organs which do not develop; these organs probably 
belonged to the lateral line system. As the connection takes place 
at the dorsal edgo of the gill-slits, they may also be called radimen- 
tary branchial sense-ongans, 

Since this paper of Froriep's, it has been generally recognized, 
and Gegenbaur has accepted Froriep's view, that the three hindmest 
metameres, which distinctly show the characteristics of vertebrn, 
belong to the spinal and not to the cranial region, so that the 
metamerio segmentation of the craninl region proper has become 
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more and more associnted with the branchial segmentation. Froriep's 
discovery of the rudimentary branchial sense-organs as a factor in 

the segmentation question has led Beard to the conclusion that the 

olfactory and auditory organs represend in a permanent form two 

of these rudimentary branchial sense-organa, He therefore includes 

both the olfactory and auditory nerves in his list of cranial segmental 

nerves, and makes eleven cranial branchial segments in front of the 

spinal eegmenta represented by the hypoglossal. 

A still larger number of cranial segments is supposed to exist, 
aceording to the researches of Dohrn and Killian, in the embryos 
of Torpedo ocellate, The former, holding to the view that vertebrates 
aroge from annelids, considered that the head was formed of a series 
of metameres, to each one of which a mesoderm-segment, a gill-arch, 
a gill-cleft, a segmental nerve and vessel belonged. He found in the 
front head-region of a ‘Torpedo embryo, corresponding to van Wijhe’s 
first four somites, no less than twelve to fifteen mesoderm segments, 
and concluded, therefore, that the eye-muscle nerves, especially the 
oculomotor, represented many segmental nerves, and were not the 
nerves of single segments ; so, alao, that the inferior maxillary part of 
the trigeminal and the hyoid nerve of the facial are probably not 
single nerves, but a fusion of several. Killian comes to much the 
same conclusion as Dohrn, for he finds seventeen to eighteen separate 
mesoderm segments in the head, of which twelve belong to the tri- 
geminal and facial region, 

Since Rabl's paper, a number of papers have appeared, especially 
from America, dealing with yet another criterion of the original 
segmentation of the head, viz. a series of divisions of the central 
nervous system itself, which are seen ab a very early stage of 
development, and are called neuromeres; the divisions in the cranial 
region being known as encephalomeres, and those of the spinal region 
as myomeres, Locy’s paper has especially brought these divisions 
into prominence as a factor in the question of segmentation. They 
are essentially segments of the epiblast and not of the mesoblast ; 
they are conspicuous in very carly stages, and appear to be in 
relation with the cranial nerves, according to Locy. He recognizes 
in Squalus acanthias, in front of the spino-occipital region, fourteen 
pairs of such eneephalomeres and a median unsegmented termination, 
which may represent one more pair fused in the middle line, making 
at least fifteon, He distributes these fifteen segments az follows: 


: 
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fore-brain three and unsegmented termination, mid-brain two, and 
hind-brain nino, 

Agnin, Kupffer, in his recent papers on the embryology of Ammo- 
coutes, asserte that especial information as to the number of primitive 
segments is afforded by the appearance in the early stages of a series 
of epibranchial ganglia in connection with the cranial nerves, which 
remain permanently in the case of the vagus nerves, but disappear 
in the ease of pro-otic nerves. He considers that the evidence points 
to the number of segments in the mid- and bind-brin region ax 
being primitively fifteen, viz, six segments belonging to the tri- 
geminal and abducens group, three segments belonging respectively 
to the facial, auditory, and glossopharyngeal, and six to the vagus. 

From this sketch we see that the modern tendency is to make six 
Aegments at least out of the region of the trigeminal nerves rather 
than two. In this region, as already mentioned, the evidence of 
segmentation is based more clearly on the somatic than on tho 
splanchnic segments, We ought, therefore, in the first place, to 
consider the teaching of the eye-muscles and their nerves and the 
cclomic cavities in connection with them, and seo whether the 


hypothesis that such muscles represent the original dorso-ventral 
somatic muscles of the palmostracan ancestor is in harmony with 
and explains the facts of modern research, 


> Evt-Musores anp THetr Nenves. 


The only universally recognized somatic nerves belonging to these 
segments which exiat in the adult are the nerves to the eye-museles, 
of which, according to van Wijhe, the oculomotor ix the nerve of the 
Ist segment, the trochlearis of the 2nd, and the abducens of the Srd; 
while the nerves and muscles belonging to the 4th and 5th segments, 
ée the 2nd facial and glossopharyngeal segments respectively, show 
only the merest rudiments, and do not exist in the adult, Ono 
significant fact appears in this statement of van Wijhe, and is 
accepted by all those who follow him, viz, that the oculomotor nervo 
has equal segmental value with the trochlcaris and the abducens, 
although it supplies a number of muscles, each of which, on the face 
of it, has the eame anatomical value as the superior oblique or 
external rectus, Dohrn alone, as far as I know, a8 already pointed 
out, insists upon the multiple character of the oculomotor nerve. 
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As far a3 the anatomist is concerned, the evidence is becoming 
clearer and clearer that the nucleus of the [1 [rd nerve is a composite: 
ganglion composed of a number of nuclei, each similar to that of the 
trochlearis, 20 that if the trochloaris nuclens is a segmental motor 
nucleus, then the oeulomotor nucleus is a combined nucleus belong- 
ing to at least four segmental nerves, each of which has the same 
value as that of the trochlearis, 

The investigations of a number of anatomiste, among whom may 
be mentioned Gudden, Obersteinor, Edinger, Kélliker, Gehuehten, 
all lead directly to the conclusion that this ocnlomotor nucleus is. 
composed of a number of separate nuclei, of which the most anterior 
as also the Edinger-Westphal nueleus contains small cells, while the 
others contain large cells. Thus Edinger divides the origin of the 
oculomotor nerve into a small-celled anterior part and a larger 
posterior part, of which the cells are larger and distinctly arranged 
in three gronps—(1) dorsal, (2) ventral, and (3) median, Between 
the anterior and posterior groups lies the Edinger-Westphal nuclous, 
which is small-celled ; naturally, the large-celled group is that which 
gives origin to the motor nerves of the eye-muscles, the small-celled 
being possibly concerned with the motor nerves of the pupillary and 
ciliary muscles, I may mention that Kélliker considers that the 
anterior lateral nucleus has nothing to do with the oculomotor nerve, 
‘but is a group of cella in which the fibres of the posterior Iongi- 
tudinal bundle and of the deep part of the posterior commissure 
terminate, 

‘These conclusions of Edinger are the outeome of work done in 
his laboratory by Perlia, who says that in new-born animals the 
nucleus of origin of the oculomotor nerve is made up of a number ~ 
of groups quite distinet from each other, each group being of the 
same character as that of the trochlearis, He finds the same 
arrangement in various mammals and birds, Further, he finds that 
some of the fibres arise from the nucleus of the opposite side, thus 
crossing, as in the trochlearis; these crossing fibres belong to the 
most posterior of the dorsal group of nuclei, i< to the neeve to the 
inferior oblique muscle. 

‘The evidence, therefore, points to the conclusion that the oeulo- 
motor nucleus is a multiple nucleus, each part of which gives origin 
to one of tho norves of one of the eye-muselea. 

Edinger says that such an array of clinical observations exists, 
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and of facts derived from post-mortem dissections, that one may 
venture to designate the portion of the nucleus from which the 
innervation of each individual ocular muscle comes, He gives Sturr’s 
table, the latest of these numerone attempts, begun by Pick. Accord- 
ing to Starr, the nuclei of the nerves to the individual muscles are 
arranged from before backward, thus— 

m., sphincter iridis, m. ciliaris, 

m. levator palpelree, m, rectus internus. 

m, veetus superior, m., rectus inferior. 

1m, obliquus inferior. 

Further, the evidence of the well-known physiological experi- 
ments of Hensen and Vélekers that the terminal branches of the 
oculomotor nerve arise from a series of segments of the nucleus, 
arranged more or less one behind the other in a longitudinal row, 
Jeads them to the conclusion that the nuclei of origin are arranged as 
follows, proceeding from head to tail:— 

Nearest: brain, 1 
2 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. 
Most posterior. 7. m. obliguus he 

Tt is instructive to compare this arrangement of Hensen and 
Volekers with the arrangement of the origin of these muscles from 
the premandibular cavity as given by Miss Platt, 

‘Thus she states that the most posterior part of the premandibular 
cavity is cut off so as to form a separate cavity, resembling, except 
in position, the anterior cavity; this separate, most posterior part 
gives origin to the inferior oblique muscle, She then goes on to 
describe how the dorsal wall of the remainder of the premandibular 
cavity becomes thickened, to form posteriorly the rudiment of the 
inforior rectus and antoriorly the radiments of the superior and 
internal reeti, a slight depression in the wall of the cavity separating 
these rudiments, The internal rectus is the more median of the 
two anterior muscles. In other words, her evidence points not only 
to a fusion of somites to form the premandibular cavity, but also 
to the arrangement of these somites as follows, from head to tail: 
(1) internal rectus, (2) superior rectus, (3) inferior reetus, (4) inferior 
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obliqne—an order precisely the same as that of Henaon and Vélekers, 
and of Starr, 

Tconclude, from the agreement between the anatomical, physio. 
logical, and morphological evidence, that the TMrd and TVth 
contain the motor somatic nerves belonging to the same segments 83 
the motor trigeminal, in other words, to the prosomatic segments, so 
that the eye-mouscles, innervated by IIT, and 1V., represent segmental 
muscles belonging to the prosoma. Further, I conclude that originally 
there were seven prosomatic segments, the first of which is repre- 
sented by the anterior cavity described by Misa Platt, and does not: 
form any permanent muselea; that the next four belong to the pro= 
mandibular cavity, and the muscles formed are the superior rectus, 
internal rectus, inferior rectus, and inferior oblique; and that the last 
two belong to the mandibular cavity, the muscles formed being Miss 
Platt’s mandibular muscle and the superior oblique. Tt is, to say the 
Teast: of it, a striking coincidence that such an arrangement of the 
coelomic cavities as here given should be so closely mimicked by 
the arrangement in the prosomatic region of Limulus as already 
mentioned ; it suggests inevitably that the head-cavities of the verte- 
brate are nothing more than the prosomatic and mesosomatic 
segmental coclomic cavities, as found in animals such as Limulus. 
Tn the table on p, 253, I have inserted the segments in the vertebrate 
for comparison with those of Limulus, 

Before wo can come to any conclusion as to the original 
of these eye-muscles, it is necessary to consider the Vith nerve and 
tho external rectus muscle, This nerve and this muscle belong to 
van Wijhe’s 4th segment. The muscle is, thersfore, the somatic 

segmental musele belonging to the same segment as the facial and is, 

in fact, u segmental muscle belonging not to the prosoma, but to the 
mesosora. Neal comes to the conclusion that the existing abducens 
is the only root which remains permanent among a whole series of 
corresponding ventral roots belonging to the opisthotic segments, and 
farther points out that the external reotus was originally an opise 
thotic muscle which has taken up a pro-otic position, or, translating 
this statement into the language of Limulus, ete., it is a mesosomatic 
muscle which has taken up a prosomatic position. 

There is, however, another muscle—the Retractor oouli—belonging 
to the same group which is innervated by the VIth nerve, Quite 
recently Edgeworth has shown that in birds and reptiles this muecle 


l 
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belongs to the hyoid segment ; so that in this respect also the hyoid 
segment proclaims its double nature. 

With respect to the external rectus muscle, Miss Platt has shown 
that the mandibular muscle is formed close alongside the external reotus, 
80 that the two are in close relationship as long as the former exists, 

Further, a8 already mentioned, the eye-muscles in Ammocetes 
must be considered by themselves ; they do not belong in structure 
or position to the longitudinal somatic muscles innervated by the 
spinal nerves; their structure is not the same as that of the tubular 
constrictor or branchial muscles, but resembles that structure some- 
what; their position is dorso-ventral rather than Jongitudinal ; they 
may be looked upon as a primitive type of somatic muscles seg- 
mentally arranged, the direction of which was dorso-ventral. 

Anderson also has shown that the time of medullation of the 
nerves supplying these muscles is much earlier than that of the 
nerves belonging to the somatic trank-muscles, their medullation 
taking place at the same time as that of the motor nerves supplying 
the striated visceral muscles; and Sherrington has observed that 
these muscles do not possess muscle-spindles, while all somatic 
trank-muscles do. Both these observations are strong confirmation 
of the view that the eye-muscles must be classified in a different 
category to the ordinary somatic trank muscle group. 

What, then, is the interpretation of these various embryological 
and anatomical facts ? 

Remembering thetripartite division of each segmental nerve-group 
in Limulus into (1) dorsal or senory somatic nerve, (2) appendage- 
nervo, and (3) ventral somatic nerve, I venture to suggest that the 
three nerves—the oculomotorius, the trochleariz, and the abducens 
—tepresent the ventral somatic nerves of the prosoma, and partly 
‘also of the mesosoma ; that they are nerves, therefore, which may 
have originally contained sensory fibres, and which still contain the 
sensory fibres of the eye-muscles themselves, as stated by Sherrington. 
According to this suggestion, the eye-muscles are the sole survivors 
of the segmental dorso-ventral somatic muscles, so characteristic of 
the group from which I imagine the vertebrates to have sprung. In 
the mesosomatic region the dorso-ventral muscles which were retained 
wore those of the appendages and not of the mesosoma itself, because 
the presumed ancestor breathed after the fashion of the water- 
breathing Limulus, by means of the dorso-ventral muscles of its 
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branchial appendages, and not after the fashion of the air-breathing 
scorpion, by means of the dorso-ventral muscles of the mesosoma. 
‘The only mesosomatic dorso-ventral muscles which were retained 
were those of the foremost mesosomatic segments, é«, those supplied by 
the VIth nerve, which were preserved owing to their having taken on 
@ prosomatic position and become utilized to assist in the movements 
of the lateral eyes. 

‘Let us turn now to the consideration of the corresponding musen- 
lature in Limulus and in the scorpion group, These muscles con- 
stitute the markedly segmental muscles to which I have given the 
name ‘dorso-venttal somatic muscles,’ They are most markedly 
segmental in the mesosomatic region, both in Limulus and in Scorpio, 
each mesosomatic segment possessing 4 single pair of these vertical 
mososomatic muscles, as Benham calla them (gf. Fig. 58 (Dv,)), In 
the prosomatic region the corresponding muscles are not so clearly 
defined in Limulus; they are apparently attached to the plastron 
forming the group of plastro-tergal muscles. From Benham’s deserip~ 
tion it is sufficiently evident that they formed originally a single pair 
to each prosomatic segment. 

Tn Scorpio, according to Miss Book, the dorso-ventral  prosomatic 
nuuscles are situated near the middle line on each side and form the 
following well-marked series of pairs of muscles, shown in Fig. 110, A, 
taken from her paper, and thus described by her:— 

1. The dorso-cheliceral-sternal muscle (61) is the most anterior 
of the dorto-ventral muscles, It is very small, and is attached to the 
carapace near the median line anteriorly to the central eyos, 

2. The median dorso-preoral-entosclerite muscle (62) is a large 
muscle, between which and its fellow of the opposite side the eyes are 
situated, Tt is attached dorsally to the carapace and ventrally to the 
pre-oral entosclerite, 

3. The anterior dorso-plastron muscle (63) is attached dorsally 
to the carapace in the middle line, being joined to its fellow of the 
opposite side. They separate, and are attached ventrally to the 
plastron, Through the arch thus formed the alimentary canal and 
the dorsal vessel pasa. 

4. The median dorso-plastron muscle (64) is attached dorsally to: 
the posterior part of the carapace, It runs forward on the anterior 
surface of the posterior flap of the plastron to the body of the plastron, 
to which it is attached. 
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Dowio- vernal Muscnes OW 
Camarack or Sconriox. (From 
Miss Broce.) 


B 


Suman Muscuws ow Canarack: 
ov Bonrrrenvs. 


©. 

Svotam Museres of Heap. 
Sureup ov 4 Curmatssrrn, 
Le, Internal eyes; e4., central 
oyes; Fro, narial opening, 
(2-65 refer to Miss Beck's cata- 
logué of tho scorpion muscles, 


Fie, 110. 
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‘To these may be added, owing to its attachment to tho 

5, The posterior dorso-plastron muscle (65). ‘This is the | 
the dorso-ventral muscles attached to the mesosomatic 
attached to the tergite of the first segment of the mesosoma, 

‘This muscle is of interest, in connection with the 
dorso-ventral muscles, because it is attached to the plastron, and 1 
a course in close contact with the muscle (64), the two muscles 
attached dorsally close together, on cach side of the middle line, 
one at the very posterior edge of the prosomatic carapace, and 
other at the vory anterior edge of the mesosomatio carapace, 

Taking these muscles separately into consideration, it may be 
remarked with respect to (61) that the obeliceral segment in its 
paired dorso-ventral muscles, as in its tergo-coxal muscles, takes 
up a separate position isolated from the rest of the prosomasic 
segments, 

Next comes (62) the median dorso-preoral-entosclerite muscle, 
which is strikingly different from all the other dorso-ventral museles 
in its large size and the extent of its attachment to the dorsal cara- 
pace, according to Miss Beck's figures. The reason of its large size 
is clearly seen upon dissection of the muscles in Buthus, for I find 
that, strictly speaking, it is not a single muscle, but is composed of 
a series of muscle-bundles, separated from each other by connective 
tissue. There are certainly three scparate muscles included in this 
large muscle, which are attached in a distinct series along the pre-oral 
ontosclerite, and preeent the appearance given in Fig. 110, A, at their 
attachment to the prosomatie carapace, Of this muscle-group the 
most anterior and the most posterior bundle are distinetly separate 
muscles; I am not, however, clear whether the middle bundle 
represents one or two muscles. 

This division of Miss | 's muscle (62) into three or four 
muscles brings the prosomatic region of the scorpion into ling with 
the mesosomatic, and enables us to feel sure that a single pair of 
dorso-ventral somatic muscles belongs to each prosomatic segment 
just os to cach mesosomatic, and, conversely, that each such single 
pair of muscles possesses segmental value in this region as much as 
in the mesosomatic, 

Tt is very striking to see how in all the Scorpionidw, in which the 
two median eyes are the principal cyes, this muscle group (62) on 
the two sides closely surrounds these two eyes, eo that with a fixed 
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pre-oral entosclerite, a slight movement of the eyes, laterally or 
anteriorly, owing to the flexibility of the carapace, might result as 
the consequence of their contraction. But this cannot be the main 
object of these muscles, The pre-oral entosclerite is firmly fixed to 
the camerostome, aa is scen in Fig. 94, pr, ent., so that the main 
object of these muscles is, as Huxley has pointed out, the movement 
of this organ. 

Tn order to avoid repetition of the long name given to this muscle 
group (62) by Miss Beck, because of their position, and for other 
rewtons which will appear in the sequel, I will call this group of 
muscles the group of recti muscles, These recti muscles belong 
clearly to the segments posterior to the first prosomatic or cheliceral 
segment, and represent certainly three, probably four, of these 
segments, ie. belong to the segments corresponding to the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth prosomatic locomotor appendages—the endo- 
guaths of the old Eurypterids. 

The next pair of muscles is the pair of anterior dorso-plastron 
muscles (63). This musele-pair evidently belongs to a segment pos- 
terior to the segments represented by the group already discussed, 
and belongs, therefore, in all probability to the same segment as the 
sixth pair of prosomatic appendages—tho ectognaths of the old 
Eurypterids, This can be settled by considering either the nerve- 
sapply or the embryological development. In the Euryptoride it 
seoms most highly probable that the dorso-ventral muscles of each 
half of the segments belonging to the endognaths should be compressed 
together and separate from the dorso-ventral muscle belonging to the 
ectognathal segment, on account of the evident concentration and small 
size of the endognathal segments in contradistinction to the separate- 
ness and large size of the ectognathal segment. 

‘The striking peculiarity of this muscle-pair, which distinguishes it 
from all other muscles in the scorpion, is the common attachment of 
the muscles of the two sides in the mid-dorsal line, so that the pair 
of muscles forms an arch through which the alimentary canal and 
doral blood-vessel pass, 

The same dorso-yentral muscles are present in Phrynus, and in 
this animal the fibres of this pair of muscles (63) actually interlace 
before the attachment to the prosomatic carapace, so that the attach- 
ment of the muscle on each side overpass the mid-dorsal line, and 
& true crossing occurs, In Fig. 108 the position of this pair of 
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muscles is shown just posteriorly to the brain-mass. This muscle 
I will call the oblique muscle. 

Finally we oome to the muscles (64) and (65), the median and 
posterior dorso-plastron muscles, which run close together, Both 
muscles are attachod to the plastron, and, therefore, to that extent 
belong to the prosomatie region ; they are attached dorsally close to 
the junction of the prosoma and mesosoma, This position of the 
firat mesosomatic dorso-ventral muscle belonging to the opercular 
segment may be compared with the position of the first mesosomatic 
dorso-ventral muscle In Limulus which has become attached to the 
prmsomatic carapace; in both cases we see an indication that the 
foremost pair of mesosomatic dorso-ventral somatic muscles tend to 
take up a prosomatic position. 

As to the pair of small muscles (64), I believe that they repre- 
vent the dorso-ventral muscles of the seventh prosomatic segment 
(if the pair of muscles (63) belongs to the segment of the sixth loco- 
motor prosomatic appendages), ic, they belong to the chilarial 
segment or metastoma, 

I desire to draw especial attention to the fact that the dorso- 
ventral muaclo (64), which representa the seventh segment, always 
runs close alongside the dorso-ventral musele (65), which represents 
the first mesosomatic or opercular segment. 

‘The comparison, then, of these two sets of facts leads to the 
following conclusions :-— 

‘The foremost prosomatic or trigeminal segment stood separate 
and apart, being situated most anteriorly; the musculature of this 
segment does not develop, so that the only evidence of its presence 
is given by the anterior ewlomic cavity. ‘This earrespands, according 
to my scheme, with the first or anterior ceelomie cavity of Limulus, 
and therefore represents, as far as the prosomatic aj are 
concerned, the first prosomatic appendage-pair, or the chelicere; the 
appendage-muscles being the muscles of the chelicere, and the 
dorso-ventral somatic muscles the pair of dorso-cheliceral sternal 
muselos (61) in the scorpion, Both thea sets of muscles, therefore, 
dwindle and disappoar in the vertebrate. 

Then came four segments fused together to form the preman- 
dibular segment, the charseteriatic of which is the apparent non- 
formation of any permanent musculature from the ventral mesoderm- 
segments, and the formation of the eye-muscles innervated by the 
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oculomotor nerve from the dorsal mesoderm segments. These four 
segments have been so fused together that van Wijhe looked upon 
them as a single segment, and the premandibular cavity as the cavity 
of a single segment. They represent, according to my scheme, the 
segments belonging to the endognaths, #.. the second, third, fourth, 
fifth pairs of prosomatic appendages ; the premandibular cavity, thore- 
fore, represents the socond colomic cavity in Limulus, whieh, accord~ 
ing to Kishinouye, is the aole representative of the cwlomic cavities 
of the second, third, fourth, fifth prosomatic segments, The muscles 
derived from the ventral mesoderm-segments represent the museles 
of these appendages, which therefore dwindle and disappear in the 
vertebrate, with the possible exception of the muscles innervated by 
the descending root of the trigeminal. The muscles derived from 
the dorsal mesoderm-segments, i<. the eye-muscles supplied by the 
oculomotor nerve, represent the dorso-ventral somatic muscles of these 
four segments, muscles which wre represented in the scorpion by the 
reeti group of muscles, iv. the median dorso-preoral-entosclerite 
muscles (62). 

Then came two segments, the mandibulor, in which muscles are 
formed both from the ventral and from the dorsal mesoderm-segments. 
From the former arose the main mass of muscles innervated by 
the motor root of the trigeminal, from the latter the superior oblique 
muscle and the mandibular muscle of Miss Platt, of which the former 
alone survives in the adult condition. These two segments are looked 
‘upon as a single segment by van Wijhe, of which the mandibular 
cavity is the ccolomic cavity, They represent, according to my 
scheme, the segments belonging to the sixth pair of prosomatic 
appendages or ectognaths, and the seventh pair, i« the chilaria or 
metastoma, 


‘The firat part, then, of the mandibular cavity represents the third 
ecelomio cavity in Limulus and the muscles derived from the ventral 
mesoderm, in all probability the muscles of the tongue in the 
Tamprey (ef. Chap. IX.), which represents the ectognaths or sixth 
pair of prosomatic appendages, while the muscles derived from the 
dorsal mosodorm, i. the superior oblique muscles, represent the 
dorso-ventral somatic muscles of this segment, muscles which aro 
wprosonted in the scorpion group by the pair of anterior dorao- 
plastron or oblique muscles (663). 

The eecond part of the mandibular cavity represents the 4th 

r 
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coelomic cavity in Limulus and the muscles derived 
mesoderm, in all probability the muscles Be 


mandibular muscles, represent the dorso-ventral somati 
this segment, museles which are represented in the | 
by the pair of median dorso-plastron muscles (64), 

In connection with this last pair of muscles we 
external rectus in the vertebrate represents the first 
mesesomatic muscle in the scorpion, i.¢. the posterior d 
ausole (65), and, as already mentioned (p, 267), that it 
closely alongside the mandibular muscle, just a8 in the scory 
muscle (65) always lies alongside muscle (64). 

In the invertebrate as well as in the vertebrate this m 
mesogomatic muscle which has taken up a prosomatic po 


the fact that these dorso-ventral muscles attached on 
of the mid-dorsal line to the prosomatic carapace became 
into the muscles moving the eyeballs of the two lateral eyes? 
explanation which must take into account not only the isolat 
tion of the abducens nerve, but. also the extraordinary course 
trochlearis, The natural and straightforward answer to this 
appears to me quite satisfactory, and 1 therefore venture to ¢ 
it to my readers, 

T have argued the case out to myself as follows: The Jateral 
must have been originally situated externally to the group 
innervated hy the oculomotor nerve, for a sheet of muscle 
the superior internal and inferior rectua muscles could only wrap 
round the internal eurface of each lateral eye; i.e, the arrangement: 
of the muscle-sheet, as in the scorpion, about two median eyes, 
the wrong position, for if those two eyes, which are the main eyes 
the scorpion, were to move outwards to become two lateral eyes, then 
such a muscle-group would form a superior external and inferior rectus 
group. The evidence, however, of Eurypterus and similar forms is 
to the effect that the lateral eyes became big and the median eyes” 
insignificant and degenerate. If, then, with the degeneration of the 
one and the increasing importance of the other, these lateral eyes 
came near the middle line, then the muscular group (62), which T 
have called the recti group, would naturally be pressed into their 
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service, and would form an internal and not an external group of 
eye-muscles. 

In Fig. 110, A, taken from Miss Beck's paper, I have shown the 
relative position of the eyes and the segmental dorso-ventral pro- 
somatic muscles on the carapace of the scorpion, In Fig. 110, B, L 
have drawn the prosomatic cammpace of Euryplerus Scouleri, taken 
from Woodward's paper, with the eyes as represented there; in this 
T have inserted the segmental dorso-ventral muscles as met with in 
the scorpion, thereby demonstrating how, with the degeneration of 
the median eyes and the large size of the lateral eyes, the recti 
muscles of the scorpion would approach the position of an internal 
recti group to the lateral eyes, and so give origin to the group of 
rouscles innervated by the oculomotor 
nerve, Tn the Eurypteras these large 
eyes are large single eyes, not separate 
ocelli, as in the scorpion, 

All, then, that is required is that in 
the first formed fishes, which still pos- 
sessed the dorso-ventral muecles of their 
Eurypterid ancestors, the lateral eyes 


should be the important organs of sight, 
Tange and near the mid-dorsal line, Such, 
indeed, is found to be the case In 
amongst the masses of Kurypterids found Fro, nerial opening; t.¢., Inte 
in the upper Silurian deposita at Oesel, as “16908: dfn labeltumn plate 


Sede fatibr ip tiact miciibers af) iiaisivedl ces lie a 


ancient forms of fish are found belonging 

to the genera Thyestes and Tremataspis. The nature of the dorsal 
head-shields of these fishes is shown in Fig. 14, which represents 
the dorsal head-shield of Thyestes verrucosus, and Fig. 111 that of 
Tremataspis Mickwitsi. They show how tho two lateral eyes were 
situated close on each side of the mid-dorsal line in these Eurypterus- 
like fishes, in tho very position where they must have been if the 
eye-musoles were derived from the dorso-ventral somatic muscles of 
a Eurypterid ancestor, 

In Lankester's words, one of the characteristics of the Ostecatraci 
(Cophalaspis, Auchenaspis, ete.), as distinguished from the Hetero- 
straci (Ptoraspis), are the large orbits placed near the centre of the 
shield, The apparent exception of Thyestes mentioned by him is no 
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exception, for orbits of the same character have since bean discovered, 
ag is seen in Rohon’s figure (Fig, 14). In Fig, 110, 0, eae 
outline of the frontal part of the head-shield of a 

which I have drawn the eye-muscles as in the other two figures. 

Although all the members of the Osteostraci possess large lateral 
eyes towards the centre of the head-shield, the other group of ancient 
fishes, the Heterostraci, are characterized by the presence of lateral 
eyes far apart, situated on the margin of the head-shield on each 
side (of. Fig. 142, o, p. 350). 

So, also, on the invertebrate side, the lateral eyes af Plerygotus and 
Slimonia are situated on the margin of the prosomatic carapace, while 
those of Eurypterus and Stylonurus are situated much nearer the 
aniddle line of the prosomatic carapace, 

Next comes the question of the superior oblique muscle and the 
trochlearia nerve. Why does this nerve (n./7% in Fig. 106, 0 and D) 
alone of all the nerves in the body take the peculiar position it 
always does take? ‘The only suggestion that I know of which 
sounds reasonable and worth consideration is that put forward by 
Farbringer, which is an elaboration of the original suggestion of 
Hoffmann. Hoffmann suggested in 1889 that the trochlearis nerve 
represented originally a nerve for a protecting organ of the pineal 
eye, which became secondarily « motor nerve for the lateral eye as 
the pineal eye degenerated. Firbringer differs from Hoffmann im 
that he considers that the nerve was originally « motor nerve, and 
was not transformed from sensory to motor, yet thinks Hoffmann’s 
suggestion is in the right direction. 

He points ont that the crossing of the trochlearis is not a crossing 
of fibres between two centres in the central nervous system, but may 
be explained by tho shifting of the peripheral organ, iv. the musele, 
from one side to the other, and the nerve following this shift, Con- 
sequently, says Furbringor, the course of the nerve indicates the 
original position of the muscle, and therefore he imagines that the 
ancestor of the superior oblique muscle was a muscle the fibres of 
which were attached in the mid~iorsal lino, and interlaced with theae 
of the other aide, the two museles thus forming an arch through 
which the nervous system with its central canal passed. Thon, for the 
sake of getting a more efficient pull, the crossing muscle-fibres became 
more definitely attached to the opposite side of the middla line, and 
finally obtained a new attachment on the opposite side, with the 
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obliteration of the muscular arch; the nerve on each side, following 
the shifts of the muscle, naturally took up the position of the original 
muscular arch, and 20 formed the trochlear nerve, with its dorsal 
crossing. This oxplanation of Furbringor’s was associated by him 
with movements of the median pineal eyes, the length of their nervo, 
aceording to him, even yet indicating their previous niobility. This 
assumption is not, it seems to me, necessary, The longth of the nerve 
is certainly no indication of mobility, for in Limulus and the scorpion 
group the nerve to each median eye is remarkably long, yet these 
eyes are immovably fixed in tho carapace, All that is required is a 
pair of dorso-ventral muscles belonging to the segment immediately 
following the group of segments represented by the oculomotor nerves, 
the fibres of which should cross the mid-dorsal line at their attach- 
ment; for, seeing that the lateral eyes were originally so near this 
position, it follows that such muscles might form part of the museular 
group belonging to the lateral cye without having previously moved 
the pincal eyes, In fact, Firbringer’s explanation requires as starting- 
point that the pair of muscles which ultimately become the superior 
obliqne should have the exact position of the pair of dorso-ventral 
muscles in the scorpion, called by Miss Beck the anterior dorso- 
plastron muscles (63), which I have named the oblique muscles. 
Here, and here only, do we find an interlacement, across the mid~ 
dorsal line, of the fibres of attachment of the muscles on the two sides, 
in consequence of which this pair of museles is described by her as 
forming an areh encircling the alimentary canal and dorsal vessel. 
If, then, as I have previously argued, the primitive plastron formod a 
pair of trabecule, and the nervous system grew round the alimentary 
canal, such an arch would encircle the tubular central nervous system 
of the vertebrate, 

Still more striking is this pair of muscles (63) in Phrynus (Fig. 
108), where we sce how the arch formed by them almost touches 
the posterior extremity of the supra-cesophageal brain-mass, crossing, 
therefore, over the beginning of the stomach region of the animal, 
‘The angle formed by the arch is mach more obtuse than that formed 
in Scorpio, so that an actual crossing of the muscle-fibres has taken 
place at the point of attachment to the carapace. Also, only the part 
nearest the carapace is muscular, the rest forming a long tendinous 
prolongation of the plastron wall (the primordial craninm), as seen in 
the figure. 
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‘This muscle-pair is, as it should be, the pair 
auscles belonging to the segment immediately 
group of segments represented by the recti 
t@ previous argament, the segment belonging to th 
locomotor appendages or ectognaths; a muscle, th 
would arise in the vertobrate from the 
the premandibular cavity. A similar muscle 


muscle i fa Thyestes e r 

It is instructive to notice that tl nal position of attachment of 
this muscle is naturally posterior of the oculomotor group of 
muscles, and that Farbringer, in his description of the eye-muscles 
of Petromyzon, asserts that this muscle in this primitive vertelinte 
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form is not attached as in other vertebrates, but is posterior to the 
other muscles, so that he calls it the posterior rather than the superior 
oblique. The nature of the change by which the musole known in 
the scorpion as the anterior dorso-plastron muscle (63) was probably 
converted into the superior oblique muscle of the vertebrate, is 
represented in the drawings Fig. 112, in which also are indicated 
the dwindling of the modian eyes, and the progressive superiority of 
the lateral eyes, as well as the transformation of the recti muscle- 
group of the scorpion into the muscles eupplied by the oculomotor 
nerve of the vertebrate, 

With respect to the external rectus musele, it follows naturally 
that if the muscles (64) and (65) are to follow suit with the rest of 
the group and become attached to the lateral eyes, they must take 
up an external position. These two muscles, which always run 
together, a5 seen in Fig, 110, A, the one belonging to the prosoma 
and the other to the mesosoma, ure represented by the mandibular 
muscle of Miss Platt and the external rectus, the former derived 
from the walls of the last pro-otic head-cavity, the latter from the 
foremost of the opisthotic head-cavities. 


Such, then, is the simple explanation of the origin of the eye~ 
muscles which follows from my theory, and we see that the successive 
alterations of the position of the orbit, and, therefore, of the globe of 
the eye with its mascles, as we pass from Thyestes to man, is the 
natural consequence of the growth of the frontal bone, é.+, of the brain, 


Tuk TeickMINAL Nerves AND THE MUscLES SUPPLIED BY THEM, 


Turning now to the evidence as to the number of ventral seg- 
ments, i.e, the motor and sensory supply to the prosomatic appendages 
afforded by the trigeminal nerve, we must, I think, come to the same 
conclusion as Dohrn, viz, that if there were originally seven dorsal or 
somatic segments in thia region represented by: 1, Anterior cavity, 
muscle lost ; 2, 3,4, 5, muscles of the promandibular cavity, sup. rectus, 
inf. reetus, int. rectus, inf. oblique, supplied by Lhd norve; 6, 7, 
muselos of the mandibular cavity, sup. ob/igue, supplied by LVth nerve 
and muscle lost, there must have been also seven corresponding 
‘ventral or splanchnic segments supplied by the trigetninal. At present 
the evidence for such segments is nothing like so strong as for the 
corresponding somatic ones; there are, however, certain suggestive 
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facts which point distinctly in this direction in connection with both 
the motor and sensory parts of the trigeminal. The origin of the 
trigeminal motor fibres in the central nervous system is most striking. 
‘We may take it for granted that a nucleus of cells giving origin to 
one or more segmental motor nerves will possess a greater or less 
longitudinal extension in the central nervous system, according to 
the number of fused separate segmental centres it represents. Thus 
@ nucleus such ag that of the IVth nerve or of the facial is small 
and compact in comparison to the extensive conjoint nucleus of 
the vagus and cranial accessory, 

Upon examination of the motor nucleus of the trigeminal, we 
find @ compact or well-defined nucleus, the suel. masticatorius, the 
nerves of which supply the masseter, temporal, and other museles, 
so that the anatomical evidence ab first sight appears to bear out 
van Wijhe's conclusion that the motor trigeminal supplies ab most 
two segments. Further examination, however, shows that this is not 
all, for the extraordinary so-called descending root of the Vth must 
be taken into consideration in any question of the origin of the 
motor elements, just as the equally striking ascending root enters 
into the consideration of the meaning of the sensory elements of 
the Vth, 

It is not necessary here to discuss the controversy as to whether 
this descending root is motor or sensory. It is universally con 
sidered at present to bo motor, and is believed to supply, as 
Kolliker suggested, among other muscles, the m. tensor tympani and 
the m. tensor voli palati, It is thus described by Obersteiner— 

“From the region of the mid-brain the motor root receives an 
important addition of thick fibres, which form the eerebral or 
descending root. ‘The large, round vesicular cells from which the 
fibres of the descending root arise form no single eompact group, but 
are purtly single, partly arranged like little bunches of grapes, as far 
as the region of the anterior corpora quadrigemina. The further we 
go brainwards, the smaller is the number of fibres. In the region 
of the anterior corpora quadrigemina, the few cells of origin are 
found more and more median; 80 that the uppermost trigeminal 
fibres descend in curves almost from the mid-line, as is shown by the 
exceptional occurrence of one or more of the characteristic cells above 
the aqueduct. At the height of the posterior commissure one finds 
the last of these trigeminal cells,"” 
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‘The anatomy of the Vth nerve reveals, then, three most striking 
facts :— 

1, Tho motor nuclens of the Vth extends from the very commence 
ment of the infra-infundibular region to nearly the commencement 
of the nucleus of the Vilth; in other words, the motor nucleus of the 
‘Vth extends through the whole prosomatic region, just as it must 
have done originally if its motor nerves supplied the muscles of 
the prosomatic appendages, Such an extended range of origin ix 
indicative of the remains of an equally extended series of segmental 
centres or ganglia. 

2. OF these centres the caudalmost have alone remained large and 
vigorous, constituting the nucleus masticatorius, which in the fish is 
divided into an anterior and posterior group, thus indicating a 
double rather than a single nucleus; while the foremost ones have 
dwindled away until they are represented only by the cells of the 
descending root, the muscles of these segments being still represented 
by possibly the tensor veli palati and the other muscles innervated 
from these cells, 

3. The headmost of these cells takes up actually a position dorso- 
lateral to the central canal, so that the groups on each side nearly 
come together in the mid-dorsal line; a very unique and extra~ 
omlinary position for a motor cell-group, but not improbable when we 
recall to mind Brauer's assertion as to the shifting of the foremost 
prosomatic ganglion-cells of the scorpion from the ventral to the 
dorsal side of the alimentary canal, 

On the sensory side the evidence is also suggestive, the question 
here being not so much the distribution of the sensory nerves ax the 
number of ganglia belonging to each of the cranial nerves. 

With respect to this question, morphologists have come to the 
conclusion that there is a marked difference between spinal and 
erenial nerves, in that whereas the posterior root-genglin of the 

nerves arise from the central nervous system itself, Le, from 
the nonral crost, the ganglia of the cranial nerves arise partly from 
the neural crest, partly from the proliferntion of cells on the surface 
of the animal; and because of the situation of these proliferating 
epidermal patches over the gill-clefts in the case of the vagus and 
glossopharyngeal nerves, they have been called by Froriep and Beard 
branchial sense-organs. Beard divides the cranial gunglia into two 
sets, one connected with the neural ridges, called the neural ganglia, 
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and the othor connected with the surface-cella, 

lateral ganglia, This second set corresponds to Kupiler’s 

gunglin, Now it is clear that in the case of the vagus 

as is well shown in Ammoocetes, the nerve is nota sing 

nerve, but is in reality made up of a number of n 

separate branchial segments, the indication of such 

given by the main vagus ganglion or neural ganglion, but b 

of lateral ganglia. So also it is argued in the ease of the | 

that if in addition to the ganglion-cells arising from the neural crest 
separate ganglion-masses are found in te 
in connection with proliferating patches of the surface i 
Kupffer calls them), then such isolated lateral ganglia are 

of separate segments, just as in the case of the vagus, even though 
the separate segments do not show themselves in the adult, So far 
tho argument appears to me just, but the further conclusion that the 
presence of such plakodes shows the previous exiatenoe of branchial 
sense-organs, and, therefore, that such gunglia are epil 

ganglia, indicating the position of a lost gill-slit, is not justified by 
the premises, If, as I suppose, the trigeminal nerve supplied 4 series 
of non-branchial appendages serially homologous with the branchial 
appendages supplied by the vagus, then it ix highly probable that the 
trigeminal should behave with respect to its sensory gunglia six 

to the vagus nerve, without having anything to do with branchie. 

Such sh plakodal ganglia, then, may give valuable indication of non- 
branchial segments as well as of branchial segments. ‘The researches 
of Kupffer on the formation of the trigeminal ganglia in Ammocetes: 
are the chief attempt to find out from the side of the sensory ganglia 
the number of segments originally belonging to the trigeminal. ‘The 
nature and regult of these researches is described in my previous 
paper (Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, vol. xxxiv.), and it will 
sulfice here to stata that he himself concludes that the trigeminal 
originally suppliod five at least, probably six, segments. As T have 
stated there, the evidence as given by him seems to me to indicate 
WVEN WS Many as seven segments, 

In the full-grown Ammocestes, as is well known, there are two 
distinct ganglia belonging to the trigeminal, the one the ganglion of 
the ramus ophthalmious, the other the main ganglion. 

According to Kupffer the larval Ammoceotes possesaes three sots 
of ganglia, not two, for between the foremost and hindmost ganglion 
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he describes a nerve (., Fig. 113), with four epibranchial ganglia, 
which do not persist as separate ganglia, but either disappear or are 
absorbed into the two main ganglia (Fig, 113), This discovery of 
Kuptfor's is very suggestive, for, as already stated, a transformation 
takes place whon tho Ammocostes is 5 mm. long, so that the 
arrangoment of the parte before that period is distinctly more 
indicative of the ancestral arrangement than any later one. 

Ii we use the name plakodal ganglia to represent that part of 
these ganglia which was originally connected with the skin, then 


LA Nic 
A Hy tor Ut vel 


Fra. 118—Gaxoita ov Tine CHASTAT. NERVES OF AX AMMOCORTRS, 4 an, TS LENO, 
iy PROIRCTRD ON TO THe Meotax PLawm (After Koprren) 

A=B, tho tino of optbeanchial gunglis; ou., auditory capaulo; ne,, notochord; Hy., 
tube of bypophysie ; Or:, oral cavity; w.l., upper lip; 1. lowor lip; wel., septum 
Detmects oral and respiratory cavities; Vs, VIL, 1X, X., oranial norves; 2, 
nerve with four epitranchial ganglia, 


Kapffer's researches assert that in the larval Ammocentes there wore 
seven such plakodal ganglia, one in front belonging to the foremost 
trigeminal ganglion, two behind, parts of the hindmost ganglion, and 
four in between, which do not exist later as separate ganglia, 
Tn accordance with the views put forward in this book, a possible 
ion of theso plakodal ganglia would be given ax follows :— 
Board, who, after Froriep, drew attention to this relation of the 
cranial ganglia to special skin-patches, has compared them with the 
parapodial ganglia of unnelids, ie ganglia in connection with 
annelidan appendages ; whether we are here obtaining a glimpse of 
the far-off annelidan ancestry of both arthropods and vertebrates it 
would be premature at present to say. It is natural enough to 
expect, on my view, to find evidence of annelidan ancestry in 
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vertebrate embryology (as has been so often asserted to be the ease), 
seeing that undoubtedly the Arthropoda are an advanced stage of 
Annelida; and, indeed, the way is not a long one when we consider 
Beecher's evidence that the Trilobita belong to the Phyllopoda, 
certainly a primitive orustacenn group, which Bernand derives directly 
from the annelid group Chetopoda. If, then, these plakodal ganglia 
indicate the former presence of appendages, we obtain this result >— 
‘The foremost ganglion on each side possesses one plakodal ganglion, 
and therefore indicates an anterior pair of appendages, possibly the 
chelicers, Then comes the peculiar nerve with four plakodal 
ganglia indicating on cach side four appendages close together, 

possibly the endognaths, Then, finally, on each side, the second 
large ganglion with two plakodal ganglia, indicating two pairs of 
appendages, possibly the ectognaths and the metastoma, 


Summary. 


‘The consideration of the history of the cranial segmentation shows that 
whereas, from the commencement of that history, the ovidence for two ventral 
segments supplied by the trigeminal nore i clear and unmistakable, Intor 
observers have tended more and more to inereass the mumbor of those segmenta, 
until at the prosent time the evidence is in favour of at least six, probabily sven, 
a« the nambor of segments supplied by the motor part of the trijgeminal, 

Bo, also, tho original ovidenco for the number of dorsal or somatic 
limits the number to three, innervated respectively by the oculomotor (IIT), 
trochlear (TV.), and abducons (VIL) nerves, or rather two, kince the last norre 
belongs to the facial syment. ‘Tho muscles which these three nerves supply 
are derived respectively from the walls of the premandibular, mandibnlar, and 
hyoid ealomic cavitios. 

Loter evidence points strongly to the conclusion that the oculomotor nerve 
and the premanditmlar cavity represent not one segmont but the fusion of 
four, while tho mandibular cavity reprosonts two segmonts, In nddition to 
these, Miss Platt has discovered a still more anterior head-cavity, whieh she has 
namod the nnterior cavity, so that the provotic segments on this reckoning are 
seven in nambor, yin: (1) the anterior cavity. (2,3, 4, 5) the promandibular cavity, 
(6, 7) the mandibular usclas belonging to those dorsal 
segments are the eye-mnsoles, which ar all dorso-rontral in position, and aro 
not the same ws the longitudinal somatic muscles, but belong to a distinet dorso- 
ventral segmental group, the only representative of which at presont known in 
tho mossomatic region ix the external rectus innervated by tho VIth noree. 

These head-cavities, and these muscles of the vertebrate, resemble the 
corresponding cavities und muscles of the invertebrate to an oxtracrdinney 
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degree, so that it becomes onsy to seo how the dorso-yentral muscles of the 


prosomatic sogmonts af tho latter have bocomo converted into the oye-musen: 
Inture of the former. ‘The most powerful proof of all that such » conversion 
has taken placo is that a natural and simplo oxplanation is at anew givin of 
the extraonlinary course taken by the FVth or trochloar nerve. Ever sineo 
nourology byzan, the cours of thix nerve has arrested the attention of atato- 
mistx. Why shonld just this one pair of norvo-roots of all those in the whole 
body be directed dorsalwards instead of ventralwards, and cross ench other in the 
valve of Vieusssns, each to supply a simple eyesmuscle (the superior oblique) 
delonging to tho other sido? For gencentions anatomists have wondered and 
found no solution, aud yet, without any straining of hypotheses, in consequen 
simply of the investigation of the unatomy of the corresponding patr of muscles 
in the esorpion group, tho solution is immediately apparent, 

‘This pair of muscles alone, of all the musculatury attached to the carapace, 
crosses the mid-dorsal line to be attached to the other side, thas carrying ite 
norve with it to the othor side; by a continuation of the sme process the 
relation of the trochlear to the superior oblique muscle can be explained. 

Tho comparison of tho eyoamuselos of the vortebrate with the dorso-vontml 
segmented muscles of the invertebrate makes the number and nature of the 
pro-otic segmonte mach clnarer, 





CHAPTER IX 
THE PROSOMATIC SEGMENTS OF AMMOCETES 


prosomatio region in Ammooetes,—Tho suctorial apparatus of the adult 
Potromyzon.—Tts origin in Ammocostes—Tts derivation from appendages 
—The sogment of the lower lip or motastomal sogment.—Tho tontacular 
soemonts,—Tho tubular muscles—Their segmental arrangement —Their 
peculiar innorvation.—Their correspondence with the system of ior 
pericardial muscles in Limulns.—The old mouth or palmostoma.—The 
pituitary gland—Its comparison with the coxal gland of Limulus— 
Summary. 


Iy the last chapter it was seen not to be incompatible with both the 
anatomical and morphological evidence to look upon the trigeminal 
nerves a8 having originally supplied the seven prosomatic pairs of 


appendages of the invertobrate ancestor, the foremost of which, the 
chelicers, and the four pairs of endognathe dwindled away and became 
insignificant, leaving as trace of their former presence the descending 
root of the Vth nerve; while the two hindmost pairs, the ectognaths 
and the chilaria, or metastoma, remained vigorous and developed, 
leaving us proof of their presence the nucleus masticatoriue. Eyi- 
dence in favour of this suggestion and of the nature of the dwindling 
process is afforded when we examine what, igeminus does supply 
in Ammocout 1 lebrates this. eve supplies the great 
muscles c tomatons fishes, move 
the jaws, The lowest fishes, the ceyclostomes, possess no jaws; they 
take in their food by attaching themselves to their prey and by 


m| u apparatus, they suck the 
juices of the fish on, jaws, they feed 
by auction on the living | ‘animal a method of feeding which gives 
them no more claim to be 
whole group of spiders which feed in a 
flies, 
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Tue Oncix ov THe SucroriAL Avpanarus oF PerRomyzo, 


This powerful suctorial apparatus is innervated entirely by the 
trigeminal nerve, so that here in its muscular arrangements any 
original segmental arrangement of the muscles of mastication might 
‘be expected to be visible. It consists of a large rod or piston, to 
which are attached powerful longitudinal muscles; a large muscle, 
the basilar muscle, which assiats the piston in producing a vacuum, 
and annular muscles around the cirenlar lip, 

Turn now to the full-grown larval form, Ammoccetes, an animal 
in the case of Petromyson Plancri as large as the full-grown Petro- 
myzon, and seek for this musculature. There is, apparently, no sign 
of it, no suctorial apparatus whatever, only, as already mentioned, 
an oral chamber bounded by the lower and upper lips and the 
remains of the septum between it and the respiratory chamber—the 
velar folds, Attached to its walls a number of tentacles are situated, 
which form a fringe around and within the mouth, Most extra- 
ordinary is the contrast here between the larval and the adult 
stages; in the former, no sign of the suctorial apparatus, but simply 
tentacles and velar folds; in the latter, no sign of tentacles or of 
velar folds, but massive suctorial apparatus. 

In order, then, to understand the origin of the muscles of muasti- 
cation, it is necessary to study the changes which occur at trans- 
formation, and thus to find out how the suctorial apparatus of the 
adult arises. This most important investigation has been under~ 
taken by Mies Alcock, and owing to the kindness of Mr, Millington, 
of Thetford, we have been able to obtain a better series in the trans 
formation process than has ever been obtained before. Miss Alcock 
hax not yet published her researches, but has allowed me to make 
‘use of some of her facts. 

An enormous proliferation of muscular tissue takes place with 
great mpidity during this transformation, whicli causes the disappear- 
ance of the tentacles, and gives origin to the suctorial apparatus 
The starting point of this proliferation can be traced back in all 
cases to little groups of embryonic tissue found below the epithelial 
lining of the oral chamber in Ammooccstes. Of these groups the most 
conspicuons one is situated at the base of the large median ventral 
tentacles, Others are situated at the base of the tentacular ridge, 
Further, although this extraordinary change takes place in the 
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peripheral organ, no marked difference occurs in the arrangement 
of the nerves issuing from the trigeminal motor centre, no new 
nerves are formed to supply the new muscles, but every motor nerye- 
fibre and the motor cell from which it arises increases enormously in 
wizo, and these giant nerve-fibres thus formed split into innumerable 
filaments corresponding with the proliferation of themuscular elements. 

‘The clue, then, to the origin of the suctorial apparatus and of the 
nature of the original organs supplied by the trigeminal is afforded 
in this case, as in all other similar inquiries, by the central nervous 
system and its outgoing nerves. Here is always the citadel, the 
fixed seat of government, here is ‘headquarters,’ from which the 
answers to all our inquiries must originate, 


Tae Trraxnnat Nerve or Ammocerrrs. 


Striking is the answer. In Fig. 114, Miss Alcock has drawn the 
distribution of the trigeminal nerve as traced by her through a series 


Fio, 14,—Dimeutwerox ov Tatonsaxan Newve ox Asmocasmes, 
ps bra, psoudo-beanchial groove; met, norve to lower lip, oF motastomal more: ty 
neve to tongue; tens, neeve to tentacles, The mandibular and interual maxil- 
Jury nerves are coloured rd; the purely sensory neryes to the external surface 
are coloured binek. 


of sections. It arises,as is well known, from two separate ganglia, of 
which the foremost gives rise to a purely cutanvous nerve, the oph- 
thalmie nerve, and the hindmost to three nerves, the most posterior 
of which ix purely cutancous and passes tailwards over the ventral 
branchial region, as shown in the figure; the other two nerves, both 
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of which contain motor fibres, are called by Hatschek the mandibular 
and maxillary nerves, Of these the mandibular or velar nerve (mel.) 
is a large, conspicuous nerve, which arises so separately from the 
rest of the trigeminal as almost to deserve the title of a separate 
nerve, When it leaves the large posterior ganglion, it passes into 
the anterior part of the yelum, rahs along with the tubular muscles, 
which it supplies, to the ventral surface as far ag the junction of the 
lower lip with the thyroid plate, and has not been followed further by 
Hatwchok. Miss Aleock, however, by means of serial sections, has 
traced it further, and shown that at this point it turna abruptly 
headwards to terminate in the muscles of the lower lip, Tf, then, 
as suggested, the lower lip represents the metastoma—the last pair 
of prosomatic appendages—then this mandibular or velar nerve 
represents that segmental nerve. 

‘The other nerve—the maxillary nerve of Hatschek—which con- 
stitutes the larger part of the trigeminal, passes forwards from the 
ganglion, and at a point somewhere about the anterior region of the 
eyeball, divides into two, an external (black in Fig. 114) and an 
internal (red in Fig, 114) nerve, The external branch is apparently 
entirely sensory, and supplies the external surfaces of the wpper and 
lowor lips. The internal branch is mainly motor, and supplies the 
muacles of the upper lip; it contains also the nerves of the tentacles, 

The nerve to the median ventral tentacle (£) or tongue leaves the 
internal division of tho maxillary immediately after ite eoparation 
from the external; it rans ventralwands, and at the same time passon 
internally until it reaches a position betweon the muco-cartilage and 
the epithelium lining the cavity of the throat. It then turns, and 
passing posteriorly (towards the tail) to the point where the median 
ventral tentacle is attached to the lower lip, it supplies somo very 
tudimentary-looking muscles which run from the tentacle to the 
adjoining surface, and no doubt serve to move the tentacle from side 
to side. A portion of the nerve still continues to ran along the side 
of the median ventral ridge, as far back as the paint where the 
amuseles of tho hyoid segment pass round to the ventral side between 
the velum and the thyroid; in fact, this small nerve pussos along 
the whole length of the median ventral ridge. 

This description shows that the trigeminal nerve divides itself 
into two groupe: the one represented black in the figure, which is 
purely cutaneons and sensory, corresponding, in the main, according 

v 
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to my theory, to the epimeral nerves of Limulus ; the other eoloured 
red, which supplies muscles belonging to the visceral or splanchnic: 
musele-group, and contains also the nerves to the tentacles, : 

‘This latter group, which is formed by two distinct well-defined 
nerves, viz, the mandibular and the internal branch of the maxillary, 
corresponds, according to my theory, to the amalgamated nerves of 
the prosomatic appendages, and ia clearly diviaible into three distinct 
nerves— 

1. The lower lip-nerve or the metastomal nerve (met), 

2, Tho tongue-nerve (.). 

3. The nerve (tent.) to the upper lip and tentacles. 

Of these threo pairs of nerves it is suggested that the first pair 
were derived from the nerves to the metastomal appendage, The 
socond pair of nerves ought, on this theory, originally to have sup- 
plied the pair of appendages immediately in front of the motastoma 
—that is, the pair of ectognaths, and therefore the ventral pair of 
tentacles, known as the tongue, would represent the last remnant of 
these ectognaths. Similarly, the other tentacles would represent the 
endognaths, and therefore the third pair of nerves would represent 
the fused nerves to these concentrated endognaths, which, in the 
Eurypterids, stand aloof from the ectognaths, 

Let us consider these three propositions separately, In the firat 
place, have we any right to attribute segmental value to’ the man- 
dibular nerve? What evidence is there of segments in this region 
in Ammocectes # 


Tue Seamexr or Tux Lowen Liv, ok Merastoman Sxqment. 


We have seen that in the branchial or mesosomatic region the 
segments corresponding to the mesosomatie appendages were mapped 
out by means of their supporting or skeletal structures, their seg- 
mental muscles, and their nervous arrangementa, as well ax by the 
arrangement of the branchim Similarly, the segments in front of 
the branchial region, corresponding to the prosomatic appendages, 
ought to be definable by the seme means, although, owing to the 
absence of branchie and the greater concentration in this region, 
the separate segments would probably not be #0 conspicuous. 

‘The last segment considered was the sogment belonging to the 
VIith nerve corresponding to the opercular appendages of the 
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Eurypterid, The segment immediately in front of this is the next 
for consideration, viz. that corresponding to the chilarial appendages 
or metastoma ; and as the basal part of this pair of appendages was 
fused with the basal part of the operculum, the one cannot be dis- 
cussed without the other; therefore, the segment to which the lower 
lip belongs must be considered in connection with and not apart 
from the thyro-hyoid segments already dealt with, 

In Chapter Y., p. 188, I stated that the supporting bars of the 
foremost mesosomatic segments, tho thyzo-hyoid segments, differed 
from tho cartilaginous bars of the branchial segments, in that they 
were composed of muco-cartilage, Also in addition to the muco- 
cartilaginous skeletal bars, a ventral plate of muco-cartilage exists in 
Ammocates which covers over the thyroid gland. 

Similarly in the prosomatic segments the skeletal bars are com- 
posed of muco-cartilage and the ventral plate of muco-cartilage 
continues forward ax the plate of the lower lip,» Iv is of special 
interest, in connection with the segments indicated by such support- 
ing structures, to find that this special tissue is entirely confined to 
the head-region, and disappears absolutely at transformation, thus indi- 
cating tlie ancestral nature of the segments marked out by its presence. 

This muco-cartilaginous skeleton is the key to the whole position, 
and requires, therefore, to be understood. It is of great importance, 
not only because it demonstrates the position of the segments in 
Ammocortes which charncterized its invertebrate ancestor, but also 
because it possesses a structure remarkably similar to that found 
in the head-platea of the most ancient fishes. For the present I will 
confine myself to the consideration of this muco-cartilaginous skeleton 
as evidence of the relationship of Ammocetes to the Eurypterids, 
and in the next chapter will show how absolutely the same skeleton 
corresponds to that of the Cephalaspidw, so that Ammocotes is 
really a slightly modified Cephalaspid, the larval form of which was 
Eurypterid in character. 

Tn Chapter TV, Figs. 63, 64, T have given a representation of the 
ventral and dorsal views of an Ammoceetes cut in half horizontally. 
Such a section shows with great clearness the series of branchial 
appendages with their segmental muscles and cartilaginous bars 
which form the branchial segments innervated by the IXth and Xth 
nerves, according to my view of the branchial unit. As is seon (Fig. 
64 or 115), tho skeletal bar of the hyoid or opercular appendage, 
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which is clearly serially homologous with the other branchial bars, is 
composed of muco-cartilage, and not of cartilage. If we follow this 
series of horizontal sections nearer to the origin of the cartilaginous 


mle 


Fro, 116,—Homzostat. Secrios rmocou Tm Amtenion Past or AxMocarres, 
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bars from tho sub-chordal cartilaginous rod on each sida of the noto- 
chord, we obtain a picture, as in Fig. 116, in which each branchial 
segment is defined by the section of the branchial cartilaginous bar 
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(sks, sks), by the section of the separate branchive (ra, bry), and by the 
separate segmiental muscles arranged round each bar, these muscles 
being partly ordinary striated (m4, me), partly tubular (raf, még). The 
uppermost of these branchial segments shows the same arrangement; 
(sky) is the branchial skeletal bar, which is now composed of muco- 
cartilage, not cartilage ; (br;) is the branchiw in the same situation as 
the others, bat here composed of glandular rather than of respiratory: 
epithelium, while the ordinary striated branchial muscles of this eeg- 
ment are marked as (m,), being separated from the tubular muscles of 
the segment (ntfs), owing to the large size of the blood-apace in whieh 


ah, 


Fig. 17.—Sacrrran Larenia Smerrox Tmover rim Ayreon Pawr ov Asrwocarres. 
Lettering and colouring same as in Fig. 116, anud., euditory capsule; j.v,, jugular vein. 


these latter muscles are lying. In front of this segment so defined 
we see again another well-marked skeletal bar (sg) of muco-eartilage, 
evidently indicating a similar segment anterior to the hyoid segment. 
In connection with this bar there are no branchiw, but again we #8 
two sets of visceral muscles, the one ordinary striated, marked (ms), 
and the other tubular, marked (m/,). Hero, then, the section indicates 
the existence of a segment of the same character as the posteriorly 
situated branchial segments but belonging to a non-branchial region 
—a segment which would represent a non-branchial appendage, the 
last, therefore, of the prosomatic appendages, Let us, then, fellow 
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out these two segmental muco-cartilaginous bars and their attendant 
museles, and see to what sort of segments their investigation 
Teads, 

The bar which comes first for consideration (sty) arises imme- 
diately behind the wuditory capsule from the first branchial cartilage 
very soon after it leaves the sub-chordal cartilaginous ligament; the 
soft cartilage of the sub-chordal ligament ceases abruptly in its 
extension along the notochord at the place where the hard cartilage 
of the porachordal joins it, and in o sense it may be said to leave the 
notochord at this place and pass into the basal part of the first branchial 
‘bar. The most anterior continuation of this branchial aystem is this 
muco-cartilaginons bar (ey), which passes forward and ventralwards, 
being separated from the axial line by the auditory capsule (c/. Fig. 
118, A, B,C), Tts position is well seen in @ sagittal section, such 
as Fig. 117. It follows absolutely the line of the paendo-branchial 
groove (ps. Or,, Fig. 114), and ventrally joins the plate of muco- 
cartilage which covers the thyroid gland, It forms a thickened 
border to this plate anteriorly, just as the branchial cartilaginous 
bars border it posteriorly. “In fact, it behaves with respect to the 
hyoid segment in a manner similar to the rest of the cartilaginous 
bars with respect lo their respective segments. 

Tt represents, although composed of muco-cartilage, the cartila- 
ginous bar of the operculum in Limulus, which also forms the termi- 
nation of the branchial cartilaginous system, as fully explained in 
Chapter III. ; it may therefore be called the opercular bar, 

‘The next bar (sts) is. extremely interesting, as we are now out of 
the branchial or mesosomatio region, and into the region corresponding 
to the prosuma, Jt starts from a cartilaginous projection made of 
hard cartilage, just in front of the auditory capsule, called by Parker 
the ‘podicle of the pterygoid'—a projection ( ped.) whieh defines the 
posterior limit of the trabeculw on each side, where they join on to 
the parachordals,—and winding round and below the auditory capsule, 
joins the opereular bar (ef. Fig. 118), to pass thence inte and form part 
of the muco-cartilaginons plate of the lower lip. In the section figured 
(Fig. 116), this projection of hurd cartilage is not directly continuous 
with (ety), owing to a slight curvature in the bar; the next few 
sections show clearly the connection between (pe.) and (alg), and 
consequently the complete separation by means of this bar of the 
hyoid segment from the segment in front. In the figures, the hard 
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cartilage is coloured purple, the soft cartilage blue, and the muco- 
cartilage red, #0 that the position of this bar is well shown. This 
bar may be looked upon as bearing the same relation to the muco- 
cartilaginous plate of the lower lip as the opercular bar does to the 
mueo-cartilaginous plate over the thyroid; and seeing that these two 
plates form one continuous ventral head-shield of muco-cartilage 
(Fig, 118, B), and also that this bar fuses with the opercular bar, we 
may conclude that the segment represented by the lower lip is 
closely connected with the hyoid or operoular segments, In other 
words, if the lower lip arose from the metastoma, then this pair of 
skeletal bars might be called the metastomal bars, which formed the 
supporting skeleton of the last pair of prosomatic appendages and, a3 
is likely enough, arose in connection with the posterior lateral horns 
of the plastron; these posterior lateral horns, like the rest of the 
plastron, would give rise to hard cartilage, and so form in Ammoomwtes 
the two lateral so-called pterygoid projuctions, 

Tn the branchial region the muscles which marked out each 
branchial segment were of two kinds—ordinary striated visceral 
muscles and tubnlar muscles, Of these the former represented the 
dorso-ventral muscles of the branchial appendages, while the latter 
formed a sepanite group of dorso-ventral muscles with a separate 
innervation which may have been originally the segmental yeno- 
pericardial muscles so characteristic of Limulus and the scorpions. 
In Figs. 116, 117, the grouping of these muscles in each branchial 
segment is well shown, and it is immediately seen that the hyoid 
segment possesses its group of striated visceral muscles (my) suppliod 
by the Vilth nerve in the same manner as the posterior groups, a4 
has already been pointed out by Mise Alcock in her previous 
paper. Passing to the segment in front, Fig, 116 shows that the 
group of visceral muscles (m,) corresponds in relative position with 
respect to the metastomal bar to the hyoid muscles with respect 
to the opercular bar or to the branchial visceral muscles with 
respect to each branchial bar. What, then, is this museular group? 
‘The series of sections show that these ste the dorso-ventral muscles 
belonging to the lower lip, which, as seen in Fig. 119 (Jf), form a 
well-marked muscular sheet, whose fibres interlace across the mid- 
ventral line of the lower lip, This group of Jower lip-muscles is very 
suggestive, for these muscles arise, not from the trabecule, but from 
the front dorsal region of the cranium, just in front of the two Jateral 
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eyes. In Fig. 117 the dorsal part is seen out across on its way to its 
dorsal attachment. Such an origin is reminiscent of the tergo-coxal 
group of muscles, arising, a3 they do, from the primordial cranium 
and the tergal carapace, and suggests at once that when the chilarial 
expanded to form a meta- 
stoma, their tergo-coxal muscles formed 
a sheet of muscles similar to those of 
the lower lip of Ammoceetes, by which 
the movements of the metastoma were 
effected. The posterior limib of these 
museles ventrally marks out the junction 
of the segment of the lower lip with 
that of the thyroid; in other words, 
indicates where the metastoma had fused 
ventrally with the operculum (Fig, 117). 
Besides the atriated visceral muscles, 
each branchial seginent possesses its ow: 
tubular muscles, shown in Fig. 116 (mf,) 
and (mf). As the section shows, there 
is clearly a group of tubular musole- 
fibres belonging to the hyoid segment 
(mg), and also another group 
to tl segment in front of the hyoid 
so that, judging from this section, 
he of these segments possesses its 
own tubular musculature just as do the 


In ates living. Ammocctes 
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to move synchronously with the movements of respiration, con- 
traeting at each expiration, and thus closing the slit by which the 
oral and respiratory chambers communicate, and so foreing the 
waters of respiration through the gill-slits, as described by Sehneider, 
Such a fact is clear evidenes that these tubular muscles of the velar 
folds belong to the same series as the tubular muscles of the branchial 
segments, so that if, as T have already suggested, the latter muscles 
were originally the veno-pericardial muscles of segments corre- 
sponding to the branchial appendages, then the former would represent 

the veno-pericardial muscles of the segments corresponding to the 
operoular and metastomal appendages. What, thon, are these velar 
folds, and how is it that the tubular muscles of these two segments 
become the velar muscles? I will consider, in the first instance, the 
posterior group of muscles (m#y) in Fig. 116. 

Tr has already boon pointed out that the tubular muscles of the 
branchial segmente are dorso-ventral, but do not ran with the 
ordinary constrictors, having separate attachments and ranning part 
of their course internally to and part externally to the ordinary con- 
stricters, At first sight, as is usually stated, the hyoid segment does 

“not appear to possess tubular muscles at all. If, however, we follow 
the posterior group of velar muscles (mé;), we see (Fig, 117) that 
they pass between the auditory capsule and the opereular bar (sky) of 
muco-cartilage to reach the region of the jugular vein (j.v.) posteriorly 
to the auditory capsule, so that their dorsal origin bears the samo 
relation to the hyoid segment as the dorsal attachment of the rest of 
the tubular muscles to their respective segments. Further, these 
muscles run along the length of the velar fold, and are attached 
ventrally on each side of the thyroid gland, so that their ventral 
attachment also corresponds in position, as regards the hyoid segment, 
with the ventral attachment of the reat of the tubular muscles as regards 
their respoctive segments. 

‘This ventral attachment is shown in Fig. 119 on each side of the 
thyroid, and in Fig. 120 (m#,); while in Fig. 117 the fibres are seon 
converging to this ventral position. In other words, this large 
pesterior muscle of the velar folds is a dorso-ventral muscle, and 
woald actually take the same position in the hyoid segment as the 
dorso-ventral tubular muscles in the other branchial segments, if 
the velum were put back into its original position as the septum ter- 
minating the branchial chamber, Conversely, the presence of these 
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hyoid tubular muscles in the velum gives evidence that the oper- 
cular segment takes part in the formation of the septum, as already 
suggested. 


Miss Alcock, in her paper, speaks of tubular muscles belonging 
to the hyoid segment, which are attached to the muco-cartilage. 
Schaffer-also speaks of certain tubular muscles belonging to the velar 
group as piercing the muco-cartilage (h. 7. «.) in his figures 24 and 25, 
ie. the metastomal bar, near its junction with the operoular bar. In 
my specimens there is a distinct group of tubular muscles which 
pierce the opereular bar of muco-cartilage at its junction with the 
taetastomal bar, and pass into the posterior group of velar muscles, 
They clearly belong to the hyoid segment, as Misa Aleock supposed, 
but are not attached to the muco-cartilage, It is possible that they 
represent a different group to those already considered, and suggest 
the possibility that this opercular or thyro-hyoid segment is double 
with repect to its original veno-pericardial muscles as well as in — 
other respects. 

The anterior group of tubular muscles (md, Figs. 116, 117) 
belonging to the same segment aa the metastomal bar must now be 
taken into consideration, Very different is their origin to that of 
the posterior group: they arise close up against the eye, and have 
given rise to Kupffer’s and Hatschek’s misconception that the superior 
oblique muscle of the eye arises from a part of the velar musen~ 
lature. Naturally, as Neal has pointed out, they have nothing to do 
with tho eye-muscles; the superior oblique musele is plainly in ite 
true place entirely apart from these velar muscles, which form the 
foremost group of the segmental tubular muscles, ‘They puss into 
the anterior part of the velar folds and ran round to the ventral 
side just in the same way as does the posterior group. ‘This anterior 
gronp of tubular muscles represents the veno-pericantial muscle of 
the segment immediately in front of the opercular, i.e. the metasto- 
mal segment, and is the foremost of these veno-pericardial muscles. 
Its presence shows that the velar folds, formed as they were by the 
breaking down of the septum, are in reality part of two segments, 
viz. the opercular and the metastomal, which have fused together 
in their baaal parte, and by such fusion have caused the inter-relation- 
ship beteweon the VIIth and Vth nerves, 80 apparent in the anatomy 
of the vertebrate cranial nerves. 

A further piece of evidence that this anterior portion of the yelam 
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belongs to the same segment as the lower lip is the fact that in 
addition to the tubular muscles a single ordinary striated muscle is 
found in the velum which, like the musclea of the lower lip, is 
innervated by this same mandibular nerve, 

This musele is attached laterally to the muco-cartilage of the 
metastomal bar (sk) at its junction with the muco-cartilage of the 
lower lip, and spreads out into a number of strands which are 
attached at intervals along the whole length of the free anterior 
edge of the velum. It ix the only on-tubular muscle belonging 
to the velum, and by its contraction it draws the anterior portions 
of the velar folds apart from each other, and #0 opens the slit 
between them, through which the food and mud must pass, Clearly 
from its position it does not belong to the original tergo-coxal group 
of muscles as do those of the lower lip; it must have boen one of the 
intrinsic museles of the metastome itself. 

This anterior portion of tho velar folds affords yet another 
striking hint of tho correctness of my comparison of the lower lip 
segment of Ammocetes with the chilaria of Limulus or the metas- 
toma of Eurypterus ; for the most dorsal anterior portion, which at 
ita attachment possesses a wedge of muco-cartilage, forms a separate, 
well-defined, rounded basal projection marked Ser, in Fig. 115, and B 
in the accompanying Fig, 120, This is that part of the velar folds 
which comes together in the middle line and closes the entrance into 
the respiratory chamber. The epithelial surface here is most striking 
and suggestive, for it is markedly serrated, being covered with a 
large number of closely-set projections or sere, The serration of 
the surface here ix of so marked a character that Langerhans con- 
sidered this part of the velar folds to act as a masticating organ, 
grinding and rasping the food and mud which passed through the 
narrow slit. In fact, Langerhans supposed that this portion of the 
yelum acted in a manner closely resembling the action of the gnatho- 
bases of tho prosomatic appendages in Limulus or the Eurypteride. 

This suggestion of Langerhans is surely most significant, con- 
sidering that this somewhat separate portion of the velum, to which 
he assigns such a function, is in the very place where the gnathite 
portion of the metastomal appendages would have boon situated if it 
‘wore true that the lower lip and anterior portion of the velum of 
Ammocostes wore derived from the metastoma, 

In addition to this marked serrated edge the whole surface of 
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the anterior portion of the velum is covered over with a seale-like 
or tubercular pattern remarkably like the surfaee-ornamentation 


Fig, 120.—Ammoceeres cor orex iN Miv-Vawrnat Dink 0 show Posts or 
Veuve; Vartan Korps mewoven ox Oxx sre. 
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sean in many of the members of the ancient group Kurypteridw. In 
Fig. 121 I give a picture of this surface-marking of the yelum. It 
is striking to see that just as in the case of tho invertebrate this 
marking aud these serre are formed simply by the cuticular surface 
of the epithelial cells; a surface which, according to Wolff, possibly 
contains chitin, The interpretation which T 
would give of the velar folds is therefore 
as follows :— 
They represent the fused basal parts of 
the opercular and metastomal 
the gnatho-bases of the latter etill 
ry al in a reduced degree their = tl 
ov Vexux, because, owing to their position on each aide 
of the opening into the respiratory chamber 
they were still able to manipulate the food as it passed by them — 
after the closure of the old mouth. 
The whole evidenes points irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
mandibular or velar nerve of the trigeminal does supply a splanchnic 
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segment which is, in all respects, comparable with the segments 
supplied by the facial, glossopharyngeal, and vagus nerves, except 
that it does nob possess branchic, ‘This simply means that the 
appendages which theso nerves originally supplied were prosomatic, 
not mesosomatic, and corresponded, therefore, to the chilarial or 
metastomal appendages. 

A comparison of the ventral surface of Slimonia, as given in 
Fig. 8, p. 27, with that of Ammoccetes (Fig, 119), when the thyroid 
gland and lower lip muscles have been exposed to view, enables the 
reader to recognize at 4 glance the correctness of this conclusion. 


‘Tue TENTACULAR SEGMENTS AND THE Uprer Lip. 


Anterior to this metastomal segment, Fig. 116 shows a group of 
visceral muscles, m;, and yet again a muco-cartilaginous bar, st, bub, 
as already stated, no tubular muscles. Those visceral muscles indicate 
the presence in front of the lower lip-segment of one or more segments 
of the nature of appendages, The muscles in question (m,) are the 
muscles of the upper lip, the skeletal elements form a pair of large 
bars of muco-cartilage (sk), which start from the tormination of the 
trabeculw, and pase ventralwards to fuse with the m 
plate of the lower lip (Figs. 117 and LIS). ‘This large bar forms the 
tentacular ridge on each aide, and gives small projections of muco- 
cartilage into each tentacle. In addition to this tentacular bar, a 
special bar of maco-cartilage exists for the fused pair of median 
tentacles, the so-called tongue, whieh extends in the middle line 
along the whole length of the lower lip, being separated from the 
muco-cartilaginous plate of the lower lip by the muscles of the lower 
lip. This tongue bar of muco-cartilage joins with the muco-cartilage 
of the lower lip at its junction with the thyroid plate, and also with 
the tentacular bar just before the latter joins the muco-cartilaginous 
plate of the lower lip. This arrangement of the skeletal tissue 
Suggests that the pair of tentacles known as the tongue stand in a 
category apart from the rest of the tentacles; a suggestion which is 
strongly contirmed by the separate character of its nerve-supply, as 
already mentioned. 

For thrve reasons, viz, the soparatences both of their nerve-supply 
and of their skeletal tissue, and the importance they assume at trans- 
formation, this pair of ventral tentacles must, it ceems to me, be put 
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into a separate catygory from the rest of the tentacles. On the other 
hand, the innervation of the rest of the tentacles by a single nerve 
which sends off a branch as it passes each ono, together with the 
concentration of their skeletal elements into a single bar, with pro- 
jections into exch tentacle, points directly to the conclusion that these 
tentacles must be considered as a group, and not singly, 

T suggest that these tentacles are the remains of the ectognaths 
and endognaths; he longue representing the two ectognaths, and 
the four tentacles on each side the four pairs of endognaths. 

As we sce, this method of interpretation attributes segmental 
yalue to the tentacles, a conclusion which is opposed to the general 
opinion of morphologists, who regard them as having no special 
morphological importance, and certainly no segmental value, On 
the other hand, the importance of the pair of ventral tentacles, the 
‘tongue’ of Rathke, which lie in the mid-line of the lower lip, has 
been shown by Kaenscho, Bujor, and others, all of whom are 
unanimous in asserting that at transformation they are converted 
into that large and important organ the piston or tongue of the adult 
Petromyzon, It is supposed that the rest of the tentacles vanish 
at transformation, being absorbed; they appear to me rather to take 
part in the formation of the sucking-dise, so that T am strongly 
inclined to believe that the whole of the remarkable suetorial 
apparatus of Petromyzon is derived from the tentacles of Ammoeretes. 
Tn other words, on my view, a conversion of the proxomatic appen- 
dayes into a suctorial apparatus takes place ab transformation, just 
ax is frequently the case among the Arthropoda, 

It is to the arrangement of the muscles that we look for evidence 
of segmental value, As long as it was possible to look upon these 
tentacles ag mere senaory feelers round the mouth entrance, it was 
natural to deny segmental value to them. Matters aro now, how- 
over, totally different since Miss Alcock’s discovery of the rudimen- 
tary muscles at the base of the tentacles and their development at 
transformation, If these muscles represent some of the appendage 
muscles belonging to the foremost prosomatic segments just as the 
ocular muscles represent the dorso-ventral somatic muscles of those 
same segments, then we may expect ultimately to be able to give 
as good evidence of segmentation in their case as T have been able 
to give in the case of these latter muscles ; for the two sets of museles 
are curiously alike, seeing that the eye-museles do not develop until 


i 
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transformation, but throughout the Ammocetes stage remain in” 
almost as rudimentary a condition as the tentacular muscles. 

Another difficulty with respect to the tentaclos is the determina 
tion of the number of them, owing to the fact that in addition 
to what may be callod well-defined tentacles a large number of 
smaller tactile projections are found on the surface of the upper lip, 
as is seen in Fig. 115, In the very young condition, 7 or 8 mm. in 
length, it is easier to make sure on this point, At this stage they 
may be spoken of as arranged in two groups: an anterior small 
group and x posterior larger group. The anterior group consists of 
a pair of very small tentacles und a very small median tentacle, all 
three situated quite dorsally in the front part of the upper lip. The 
posterior group, which is separate from the anterior, consists of five 
pairs of much larger tentacles, the most ventral pair in the mid-line 
ventrally on the lower lip being fused together to form the large 
ventral median tentacle or tongue already mentioned. This pair, 
according to Shipley, is markedly larger than the others, ‘There are, 
therefore, five conspicuous tentacles on each side, and in front of 
them « smaller pair and a small median dorsal one, In the very 
Young condition the accesory projections above-mentioned are not 
prosont, or at all events are not conspicuous, and the tentacles are 
also markedly larger in comparison to the size of the animal than 
in the older condition, where they have distinctly dwindled, 

This posterior group of five conspicuows tentacles is the one which 
T suggest representa the four endognaths and one ectognath. What 
the significance of the small anterior group is, I know not, Tt is pox= 
sible that the chelicere are represented here, for they are situated 
distinctly anterior to the other group; I know, however, of no sign of 
a markedly separate innervation to these moat dorsal tentacles such 
as I should have expected to find if they represented the chelicerm, 

The muscles of the upper lip, which distinctly belong to the 
visceral and not to the somatic musculature, form part of the fore- 
‘most segments, and in these muscles the tentacular nerve reaches its 
final destination. From their innervation, then, they must have 
bolonged to the same appendages as the tentacles supplied by the 
tentacular nerve, fi to the endognaths, What conclusion can we 
form as to the probable origin of the upper lip of Ammocavtes ? 
Sinee the oral chamber was formed by the forward growth of the 
metastoma, iz, the lower lip of Ammocoetes, it follows that the upper 

x 
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lip is the continuation forwards of the original ventral surfaee of auch 
an animal as Limulus or a member of the scorpion group, Wl 

is no metastoma, and corresponda to the endostoma, a8 Holm calls it, 
of Enrypterus. ‘This termination of the ventral surface in all these 
animals is made up of two parta: (1) Of sternites composing the true 
median ventral surface of the body, called by Lankester the pro- 
and meso-sternites ; and (2) of the sterno-coxal processes of the fore~ 
most prosomatic appendages, called in the case of Limulus guathites, 
because they are the main agents in triturating the food previously 
to its passage into the month. In Limulus, a conjoined pro-meso- 
sternite forms the median ventral wall to which the sterno-coxal 
processes are attached on each side, and in Phrynus and Mygale a 
well-marked pro-sternite and meso-sternite are present, forming the 
posterior limit of the olfactory opening. Tn Buthus and the true 
scorpions the sterno-coxal processes of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th pro- 
somatic appendages take part in surrounding the olfactory tubular 
passage; in Thelyphonus only the processes of the 2nd pair of pro- 
somatic appendages play such a part, the pro-sternite not being 
present (of. Fig, 97). 

Sceing, thon, what a Jarge share the sterno-coxal processes of one 
‘or more of these prosomatic appendages plays in the formation of 
this endostoma, and seeing also that the nerve which supplies the 
upper lip-musoles in Ammocctes is the same as that supplying the 
tentacles which are attached to the upper lip, it appears to me more 
probable than not that the muscles in question are the vestiges of 
the sterno-coxal muscles. These muscles differ markedly in their 
attachments from the muscles of the lower lip, for whereas the latter 
resemble the tergo-coxal group in their extreme dorsal attachment, 
the former resemble the sterno-coxal group in their attachment to 
what corresponds to the endostoma. 

‘This interpretation of the meaning of the transformation process 
is in accordance with all the previous evidence both from the side 
of the paleostracan as from the side of the vertebrate, for it signifies 
that a dwindling process has taken place in the foremost of the 
original prosomatic sppendages—the chelicorm and the endognaths; 
while, on the contrary, the ectognath and the metastoma have con- 
tinued to increase in importance right into the vertebrate stage. 
‘This process is simply a continuation of what was already going on 
in the invertebrate stage, for whereas in Eurypterus and other cases: 
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the chelicere and endognaths had dwindled down to mero tentacles, 
the ectognath was the large swimming appendage, and the metas- 
toma was on the upward grade from the two insignificant chilaria of 
Limulus, 

‘The transformation of these foremost appendages into a suctorial 
apparatus is very common among the arthropods, as is seen in the 
transformation of the caterpillar into the butterfly, and it is in 
accordance with the evidence that the main mass of that suctorial 
apparatus should be formed from appendages corresponding to the 
ectognath and metastoma rather than from the four endegnaths, In 
all probability the aweleus maatientorius of the trigeminal nerve with 
its innervation of the great musclos of mastication is evidence of the 
continued development of tho musculature of these two last pro- 
somatic appendages, just as the descending root of the Vth demon- 
strates the further disappearance of all that belongs to the foremost 
prosomatic appendages. As yet, however, as far as 1 know, the 
musculature of the head-region of Petromyzon has not been brought 
into line with that of other vertebrates, and until that comparative 
atudy has been completed it is premature to discuss the exact pasi- 
tion of the masticating muscles of the higher vertebrates, 

The analysis of these tentacular segments belonging to the 
trigeminal nerve presents greater difficulties than that of any of the 
other cranial segments, owing to the deficiency of our knowledge 
of what occurs at transformation. Light is required not only on the 
origin of the new muscles but also on the origin of the new and 
elaborate cartilages which are newly formed at this time. 

‘Miss Alcock has not yet worked out the origin of all these carti- 
lages and muscles, eo that we are not yet in a position to analyze 
the trigeminal supply in Petromyzon into its component appendage 
cloments, an analysis which ought ultimately to enable us to deter- 
mine from which appendage-muscles the masticating muscles in the 
higher vertebrates have arisen, As far as the muscles are com- 
cerned, she gives me the following information :— 

The tongue-nerve supplies in Ammocostes the rudimentary 
muscles which pass laterally from the base of the large ventral 
tentacle to the wall of the throat, and even in Ammocetes must 
possess some power of moving that tentacle. 

At transformation these muscles proliferate and develop enor- 
mously, and form the bulk of the large basilar muscle which 
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surrounds the throat ventrally and laterally, and is the most bulky 
muscle in the suctorial apparatus. 

The velar or mandibular nerve supplies in Ammocertes the 
muscles of the lower lip. In Petromyzon it supplies also the 
longitudinal muscles of the tongue. The tongue-cartilage first 
develops in the region of the median ventral tentacle, and there 
the longitudinal tongue-muscles first begin to develop, not from 
the radimentary muscles in the tongue but from those in the 
lower lip region. 

In Ammocostes the tentaoular nerve supplies the rudimentary 
muscles in the tentacles and the muscles of the upper lip, The 
latter disappear entirely at transformation, and in Petromyzon the 
tentacular nerve supplies the circular, pharyngeal, and annular 
muscles, which are derived from the rudimentary tentacular 
muscles. 

For the convenience of my reader I append here a table showing 
iy conception of the manner in which the endognathal and ecto- 
gnathal segments of the Palwostracan are represented in Ammocates, 
Tt shows well the uniform manner in which all the individual 
segmental factors have been fused together to represent the appear- 
ance of a single segment (van Wijhe’s first segment) in the case of 
the four endognathal segments, but have retained their individuality 
in the case of the ectognathal segment. 
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‘The only musculature innervated by the trigeminal nerve which 
remains for further discussion, consists of those peculiar muscles found 
in the velam, known by the name of striated tubular muscles. This 
group of muscles has already been referred to in Chapter LV., dealing 
with respiration and the origin of the heart, 

It is « muscular group of extraordinary interest in secking an 

anawer to the question of vertebrate ancestry, for, like the thyroid 
gland, it bears all the characteristics of a 
survival from a prevertebrate form, which 
ig especially well marked in Ammocestes, 
T have already suggested in this chapter 
that the homologues of these muscles are 
wpresented in Limulus by the veno-peri- 
cardial group of muscles. [ will now 
proceed to deal with the evidence for this 
suggestion, 

‘The structure of the muscle-fibres is A 
peculiar and very characteristic, so that 
wherever they occur they are easily recog- 
nized. Each fibro consists of a core of " Sicuatente Ge kaa 
granular protoplasm, in the centre of which 
the nuclei are arranged in a single row, 

This core is surrounded by a margin of 

ateinted fibrille, as is seen in Fig, 122,  Moruays the Smet dot 
Such a stracture is characteristic of various are fat-globules. 

forms of striated muscle found in various 

invertebrates, such as the muscle-fibre of mollusea, It ix, as far ax 
1 know, found nowhere in the vertebrate kingdom, except in Ammo- 
cetes, At transformation these muscles entirely disappear, becoming 
fattily degenerated and then absorbed. 

For all these reasons they bear the stamp of a survival from a 
prevertebrate form. This alone would nob make this tissue of any 
great importance, but when in addition these muscles are found to be 
arranged absolutely segmentally throughout the whole of the branchial 
region, then this tissue becomes a clue of the highest importance. 

As mentioned in Chapter TV, the segmental muscles of reapira~ 
tion consist of the adductor muscle and the two constrictor muscles 
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—the striated constrictor and the tubular constrictor, Of these 
muscles, both the muscles possessing ordinary striation are attached 
to the branchial cartilaginous skeleton, whereas the tubular con- 
strictors have nothing to do with the cartilaginous basket-work, but 
are attached ventrally in the neighbourhood of the yentral aorta, 

‘Theee segmental tubular muscles are found also in the velar folds 
—tho remains of the septum or velum which originally separated 
the oral from the respiratory chamber, In the branchial region they 
act with the other constrictors as expiratory muscles, forcing the 
Water out of the respiratory chamber. In the living Ammocotes, 
the velar folds on each side can be seen to move synchronously with 
the movements of respiration, contracting at each expiration; they 
thus close the slit by which the oral and respiratory chambers eom- 
munieate, and therefore, in conjunction with the respiratory 
force tus water of respiration to flow ont through the gill-slits, as 
described by Schneider. 

These tubular muscles thus form a dorso-ventral system of 
muscles essentially connected with respiration; they belong to each 
one of the respiratory segments, and are also found in the velum; 
anterior to this limit they are not to be found, What, then, are these 
tubular muscles in the velar folds? Miss Alcock has worked out 
their topogmphy by means of scrial sections, and, as already fully 
explained, has shown that they form exactly similar dorso-ventral 
groups, which belong to the two segments anterior to the purely 
branchial segments, #.¢. to the facial or hyoid segments and the lower 
lip-segment of the trigeminal nerve, If the velar folds could be put 
back into their original position as a septum, then the hyoid or facial 
group of tubular muscles would take up exactly the same position as 
those belonging to each branchial segment. 

‘The presence of these two so clearly segmental groups of muscles 
in the velam—the one belonging to the region of the trigeminal, the 
other to the region of the facial—is strong confirmation of my con- 
tention that this septum between the oral and respiratory chambers 
was caused by the fusion of the Inst prosomatic and the first moso- 
somatic appendages, represented in Limulus by the chilaria and the 
operoulum, 

Yet another clue to the meaning of these muscles is to be found 
in their innervation, which is very extraordinary and unexpected. 
Throughout the branchial region the striated muscles of each segment 
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are strictly supplied by the nerve of that segment, and, as alroady 
described, each segment is as carefully mapped out in ite innervation 
as it isin any arthropod appendage. One exception occurs to this 
orderly, symmetrical arrangement : a nerve arises in connection with 
the facial nerve, and passes tailwards throughout the whole of the 
branchial region, giving off a branch to each segment as it passes 
This nerve (Br, prof, Fig. 123) is known by the name of the ramus 
branchiatis profundus of the facial, and its extraondinary course has 
always aroused great curiosity in the minds of vertebrate anatomists. 
Miss Alcock, by the laborious method of following its course through- 
‘out a complete series of sections, finds that each of the segmental 
branches which is given off, passes into the tabular muscles of that 
segment (Fig. 124). ‘The tubular muscles which belong to the velum, 
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i.e, those belonging to the lower lip-segment and to the hyoid segments, 
receive their innervation from the velar or mandibular nerve, and 
belong, therafore, to the trigeminal, not to the facial, system. 

‘The evidence presented by these muscles is as follows :— 

In the ancestor of the vertebrate there must have existed a seg- 
mentally arranged set of dorso-ventral muscles of peculiar stracture, 
concerned with respiration, and confined to the mesosomatic segments 
and to the last prosomatic segment, yet differing from the other 
dorso-ventral muscles of respiration in their innervation and their 
attachment. 

Interpreting these facts with the aid of my theory of the origin 
of vertebrates, and remembering that the homologue of the vertebrate 
ventral aorta in such @ palwostracan as Limulus is the longitudinal 
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venous sinus, while the opercular and chilarial segments are respec- 
tively the foremost mesosomatic and the last prosomatic segments ; 
they signify that the paleostracan ancestor must have possessed a 
separate set of segmental dorso-ventral museles confined to the bran- 
chial, opercular and chilarial or metastomal segments, which, on the 
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one hand, were respiratory in function, and on the other were attached 
to the longitudinal venous sinus, Further, these muscles must all 
have reeeived a nerve-supply from the neuromeres belonging to the 
chilarial and opereular segments, an unsymmetrical arrangement of 
nerves, on the fave of it, very unlikely to occur in an arthropod. 
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Is this propheoy borne out by the examination of Limulus? In 
the first place, these muscles were dorso-ventral and segmental, and, 
referring back to Chapter VIL, Lankester arranges the segmental 
dorso-ventral muscles in three groups : (1) The dorso-ventral somatic 
tnuscles ; (2) the dorao-ventral appendage muscles; and (3) the veno- 
pericardial muscles, Of these the first group is represented in the 
vertebrate by the muscles which move the eye, the second group by 
the striated constrictor and adductor muscles and the muscles for the 
lower lip. There ix, then, the possibility of the third group for this 
system of tubular muscles. 

Looking first at the structure of these muscles as previously de 
scribed, so different are they in appearance from the ordinary muscles 
of Limulus, that Milne-Kdwards, as already stated, called them 
“ brides transparentes,” and did not recognize their muscular cha- 
meter, while Blanchard called them in the scorpion, “ligaments 
contractils,” 

Consider their attachment and their function. They are attached 
to the longitudinal sinus, according to Lankester's observation, in such 
a way that the muscle-fibres form a hollow cone filled with blood ; 
when they contract they force this blood towards the gills, and thus 
act a8 accessory or branchial hearts. According to Blanchard, in the 
scorpion they contract synchronously with the heart; according to 
Carlson, in Limulus they contract with the respiratory muscles. Tn 
Ammoecetes, where the respiration is effected after the fashion of 
Limulus, not of Scorpio, the tubular muscles are respiratory in 
function. 

Look at their limits. The veno-pericardial muscles in Limulus 
are limited by the extent of the heart, they do not extend beyond 
the anterior limit of the heart. In Fig. 70 (p. 176) two of those 
muscles are seen in front of the branchial region also attached to the 
longitudinal venous sinus, although in front of the gill-region. In 
Ammocctes the upper limit of the tubular muscles is the group 
found in the velum; this most anterior group belonge to a region in 
front of the branchial region—that of the trigeminal. 

Moreover, the supposition that the segmental tubular muscles 
belong throughout to the veno-pericardial group gives an adequate 
reason why they do not occur in front of the velum; for, as their 
existence is dependent upon the longitadinal collecting sinus in 
Limulus and Scorpio, which is represented by the ventral aorta in 
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Aimmoceetes, they eannot extend beyond its limits. Now, Dohrn 
asserts that the ventral worta terminates in the spiracular artery, 
which exists only for a short time; aud, in another place, speaking 
of this same termination of the ventral aorta, he states: “Dass je 
eine yorderste Arteric aus den beiden primiren Aesten des Conus 
arteriosus hervorgeht, die erste Anlage dor Thyroidea umfasst, in der 
Mesodermfalte des spiiteron Velums in die Hohe steigt um in die 
Aorta dor betroffenden Seite einzumunden.” These observations 
ehow that the veasel which in Ammocctes represents the longitudinal 
collecting einus in the Meroetomata does not extend further forwards 
than the velum, and in consequence the representatives of the veno- 
pericardial muscles cannot extend into the segments anterior to the 
velum. One of the extraordinary characteristics of these tubular 
museles whieh distinguishes them from other muscles, but brings them 
into clase relationship with the veno-pericardial group, is the manner 
in which the bundles of muscle-fibres sro always found lying freely 
in a blood-space; this is clearly seen in the branchial region, but 
most strikingly in the velum, the interior of which, apart from its 
miuco-cartilage, is simply a large lacunar blood-space traversed by 
these tubular muscles. 

All these reasons point to the same conclusion: the tubular 
muscles in Ammoceetes are the successors of the veno-pericardial 
system of muscles, 

If this is so, then this homology ought to throw light on the 
extraordinary innervation of these tubular muscles by the branchialis 
profundus branch of the facial nerve and the velar branch of the 
trigeminal. We onght, in fact, to find in Limulus a nerve arising 
exclusively from the ganglia belonging to the chilarial and opercular 
segments, which, Instead of being confined to those segments, traverses: 
the whole branchial region on each side, and gives off a branch to 
each Iranchial segment; this branch should supply the veno-peri- 
cardial musele of that side. 

Patten and Redenbaugh lave traced out the distribution of the 
peripheral nerves in Limulus, and haye found that from each meso= 
somatic ganglion a segmental enrdiac nerve arises which passes to 
the heart and there joins the cardiac median nerve, or rather the 
median heart-ganglion, for this ao-called nerve is really « mass of 
ganglion-cells, In all the branchial segments the same plan exists, 
cach cardiac nerve belonging to that neuromere is strictly segmental, 
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Upon reaching the opercular and chilarial neuromeres an extra- 
ordinary exception is found; the cardiac nerves of these two neuro- 
meres are fused together, ran dorsally, and then form a single nerve 
called the pericardial nerve, which runs outside the pericardium 
along the whole length of the mesosomatic region, and gives off a 
branch to each of the cardiac nerves of the branchial neuromeres as 
it passes them. 

‘This observation of Patten and Redenbaugh shows that the peri- 
cardial nerve of Limulus agrees with the very nerve postulated by 
the theory, ax far as concerns its origin from the chilarial and 
opercular neuromeres, its remarkable course along the whole 
branchial region, and its segmental branches to each branchial 
segment. 

At present the comparison goes no further; there is no evidence 
available to show whnt is the destination of these segmental branches 
of the pericardial nerve, and so far all evidence of their having any 
connection with the veno-pericardial muscles is wanting. Carlson, 
at my request, endeavoured in the living Limalus to see whether 
stimulation of the pericardial nerve caused contraction of the veno- 
pericardial muscles, but was unable to find any such effect. On the 
contrary, his experimental work indicated that each veno-pericardial 
musele received its motor supply from the corresponding mesosomatic 
ganglion. This is not absolutely conclusive, for if, as Blanchard 
asserts in the case of the scorpion, a close connection exists between 
the action of these muscles and of the heart, it is highly probable 
that their innervation conforms to that of the heart. Now Carlson 
has shown that this cardiac nerve from tho opercular and chilarial 
neuromeres is an inhibitory nerve to the heart, while the segmental 
cardiac nerves belonging to the branchial ganglia are the angmentor 
nerves of the heart. 

His experiments, then, show that the motor nerves of the heart 
and of the veno-pericardial muscles run together in the same nerves, 
but he says nothing of the inhibitory nerves to the latter museles 
Tf they exist and if they are in accordance with those to the heart, 
then they ought to ran in the pericardial nerve, and would naturally 
reach the veno-pericardial muscles by the segmental branches of the 
pericardial nerve. 

Moreover, inhibitory nerves are, in certain cases, curiously 
associated with sensory fibres; so that the nerve which corresponds 
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to the pericardial nerve, viz. the branchialis profundus of the facial, 
may be an inhibitory and sensory nerve, and not motor at all, Miss 
Aleock's observations are purely histological; no physiological 
experiments lave been made, 

At present, then, it does not seem to me possible to say that 
Carlson's experiments have disproved any connection of the peti- 
vardial nerve with the veno-pericardial muscles. We do not know 
what is the destination of its segmental branches; they may still 
supply the veno-pericardial museles even if they do not cause them 
to contract; they certainly do not appear to pass directly into them, 
for they pass into the segmental cardiac nerves, and can only reach 
the muscles in conjunction with their motor nerves. Such a course 
would not be improbable whon it is borne in mind how, in the frog, 
the auginentor nerves run with the inhibitory along the whole length , 
of the vagus nerve, 

‘Until further evidence is given both as to the function of the seg- 
mental branches of the pericardial nerve in the Limulus, and of the 
branchialis profundus in Ammocotes, it is impossible, I think, to 
consider that: the phylogenetic origin of these tubular muscles is as 
firmly established as is that of most of the other organs already 
considered, I ust say, my own bias is strongly in favour of looking 
upon them as the last trace of the veno-pericardial system of muscles, 
a view which is distinctly strengthened by Carlson's statement that 
the latter system contracts synchronously with the respiratory move- 
ments, for undoubtedly in Ammocectes their fonction is entirely 
respiratory. Then sgain, although at present there is no evidence to 
connect the pericardial nerve in Limulus with this veno-pericardial 
system of museles, yet it is extraordinarily significant that in such 
animals as Limulus and Ammocotes, in both of which the mesoso- 
matic or respiratory region is so markedly segmental, an intrusive 
nerve should, in each case, extend through the whole region, giving 
off branches to each segment, Still more striking is it that this 
nerve should arise from the foremost mesosomatic and the last pro- 
somatic neuromores in Limulus—the opereular and chilarial segments 
—precisely the same neuromeres which give origin to the: 
ing nerve in Ammocostes, for according to my theory of the origin of 
vertebrates, the nerves which supplied the opercalar and motastomal 
appendages have become the facial nerve and the lower Hp-branch 
of the trigeminal nerve. 
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With the formation of the vertebrate heart from the two longi- 
tudinal venous sinuses and the abolition of the dorsal invertebrate 
heart, the function of these tubular muscles as branchial hearts was 
no longer needed, and their respiratory function alone remained. The 
Inst remnant of this is seen in Ammoceotes, for the ordinary striated 
mingclos were always more efficient for the respiratory act, and so at 
transformation the inferior tubular musculature was got rid of, there 
being no longer any need for ite continued existence, 


Tun PaLmostoma, on OLD Mourn, 


The arrangement of the oral chamber in Ammocotes is peculiar 
among vertebrates, and, upon my theory, is explicable by its 
comparison with the accessory oral chamber which apparently 
existed in Eurypteras, According to this explanation, the lower lip 
of the original vertebrate mouth was formed by the coaleacence of 
the most posterior pair of the prozomatic appendages—the chilaria ; 
from which it follows that the vertebrate mouth was not the original 
mouth, but a new structure due to such a formation of the lower lip. 

It is very suggestive that the direct following out of the original 
working hypothesis should lead to this conclusion, for it is universally 
agreed by all morphologists that the present mouth is 3 new forma- 
tion, and Dohrn has argued strongly in favour of the mouth being 
formed by the coalescence of a puir of gill-slits. Interpret this in 
the langunge of my theory, and immediately we see, ax already 
explained, gill-slits must mean in this region the spaces between 
appendages which did not carry gills; the mouth, therefore, was 
formed by the coalescence of a pair of appendages to form a lower 
lip just as I have pointed out, 

Where, then, must we look for the palwostoma, or original mouth ? 
Clearly, as already suggested, it was situated at the base of the olfac- 
tory passage, and the olfactory passage or nasal tube of Ammoowtes 
‘wis originally the tube of the hypophysis, so that the following out 
of the theory points directly to the tube of the hypophysis as the 
place where the palmostoma must be looked for. 

‘This conclusion is not only not at variance with the opinions of 
morphologists, but gives a straightforward, simple explanation why 
the paleostoma was situated in the very place where they are most 
inclined to locate it. Thus, if we trace the history of the question, 
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we sec that Dobrn’s original view of the comparison of the vertebrate 
and the annelid led him to the conception that the vertebrate mouth 
was formed by the coalescence of a pair of gill-slita, and that the 
original mouth was situated somewhere on the dorsal surface and 
opened into the gut by way of the infundibulum and the tube of the 
hypophysis. This, olso, was Canningham's view as far aa the tube 
of the hypophysis was concerned. Beard, in 1888, holding the view 
that the vertebrates were derived from annelids which had lost their 
supra-cesophageal ganglia, and that, therefore, there was no question 
of an msophageal tube piercing the central nervous system of the 
vertebrate, explained the close connection of the infundibulum with 
the hypophysis by the comparison of the tube of the hypophysis with 
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the annelidan mouth, so that the infundibular or so-called nervous 
portion was a special nervous innervation for the original throat, 
just as Kleinenberg had shown to be the case in many anmnelida. 
Beard therefore called this opening of the hypophysial tube the old 
mouth, or palwostoma. Tecently, in 1893, Kupffer his also put 
forward the view that the hypophysial opening is the paleostoma, 
basing this view largely upon his observations on Ammoccetes and 
Acipenser, 

As is seen in Fig. 125, the position of this palwostoma is a very 
suggestive one. At this single point in Ammoccetos, four separate 
tubes terminate; here is the end of the notochordal tube, the termina~ 
tion of the infundibulum, the blind end of tho nasal tube or tube 
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of the hypophysis, and the pro-oral elongation of tho alimentary 
canal, 


Tt is perfectly simple and easy for the olfactory tube to open into 
any one of the other three. By opening into the infundibulum it 
reproduces the condition of affairs seen in the scorpion; by opening 
into the gut it produces the actual condition of things seen in 
Mysxine and other vertebrates; by opening into the notochordal tube 
it would produce a transitional condition between the other two, 

The view held by Kupffer is that this nasal tube (tube of the 
hypophysis) opened into the anterior diverticulum of the vertebrate 
gut, and was for thig reason the original mouth-tube; then a new 
mouth was formed, and this connection was closed, being subse- 
quently reopened as in Myxine. My view is that this tube 
originally opened into the infundibulum, in other words, into the 
original gut of the palwostracan ancestor, and was for this reason 
the original mouth-tube, in the same sense as the olfactory passage 
of the scorpion may be, and often is, called the mouth-tube. When, 
with the breaking through of the septum betwoen the oral and 
respiratory chambers, the external opening of the oral chamber 
became a new mouth, the old mouth was closed, but the olfactory 
tubo still remained, owing to the importance of the sense of smell, 
Subsequently, as in Myxine and the higher vertebrates, it opened 
into the pharynx, and so formed the nose of the higher vertebrates, 

Ib is not, to my mind, at all improbable that during the transition 
atage, between its connection with the old alimentary canal, as in 
Eurypterus or the scorpions, and its blind ending, as in Ammocotes, 
the nasal tube opened into the tube of the notochorl, This question 
will be discussed later on when the Lien: significance of the 
notochord is considered. 


Tue Prrorrary Guaxp. 


Turning back to the comparison of Fig. 106, B, and Pig. 106, 0, 
which represent respectively an imaginary sagittal section through 
an Eurypterus-like animal and through Ammocctes at a larval 
stage, all the points for comparison mentioned on p, 244 have now 
been discussed with the exesption of the suggested homology 
between the coxal glands of the one animal and the pituitary 
body of the other, 
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‘This latter gland undoubtedly arises posteriorly to the hy 
tube, or Rathke’s pouch (as it is sometimes called), and, as already 
mentioned, is supposed by Kupffer to be formed from the posterior 
wall of this pouch. More recently, as pointed out in Haller's paper, 
Nusbaum, who has investigated this matter, finds that the glandalar 
hypophysis is not formed from the walls of Rathke's pouch, but from 
the tissue of the rudimentary connection or stalk between the two: 
premandibular cavities, which becomes closely connected with the 
posterior wall of Rathke’s pouch, and becoming cut off from the 
test of the premandibular cavity on each side, becomes permanently 
a part of the ‘ Hypophysis Anlage.’ 

‘The importance of Nusbaum’s investigation consists in this, that 
he derives the glandular hypophysis from the connecting stalk 
between the two premandibular cavities, and therefore from the 
walls of the ventral continuation of this cavity on each aide, 

‘This may be expressed as follows :— 

‘The coelomic cavity, known as the promandibular cavity, divides 
into a dorgal and « ventral part; the walls of the dorsal part give 
origin to the somatic muscles belonging to the oculomotor nerve, 
while the walls ofthe ventral part on each side form the conneoting 
stalk between the two cavities, und give origin to the glandular 
hypophysis. 

Now, as already pointed ont, the premandibular cavity is homo- 
Jogous with the 2nd prosomatic ceelomic cavity of Limulus, and this 
2nd progomatic cclomic cavity divides, according to Kishinouye, into 
dorsal and a ventral part; and, further, the walls of this ventral 
part form the coxal gland. Both in tho vertebrate, then, and in 
Limulus, we find a marked glandular tissue in a 
position, and the conclusion is forced upon us that the glandular 
hypophysis was originally the coxal gland of the invertebrate an 
cestor, As in all other cases already considered, when the facta of 
topographical anatomy, of morphology und of embryology, alll com= 
bine to the same conclusion as to the derivation of the vertebrate 
organ from that of the invertebrate, then there must be also a strac- 
tural similarity between the two. What, then, is the nature of the 
coxal gland in the scorpions and Limulus? TLankester’s paper gives 
us full information on this point as far as the scorpion und Limulus 
are‘concerned, and he shows thab the coxal gland of Limalus differs 
iarkedly from that of Scorpio in the size of the cells and in the 


| 
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arrangement of the tubes. In Fig. 126, A, I give a picture of a piece 
of the coxal gland of Limulus taken from TLankester’s paper. 

Turning now to the vertebrate, Bela Huller’s paper gives us a 
number of pictures of the glandular hypophysis from various verter 
brates, and he especially points out the tubular nature of the gland 
and its solidification in the course of development in some cases. 
Tn Fig. 126, B, I give his picture of the gland in Ammocostes, 

The striking likeness between Haller’s picture and Lankester’s 
picture is apparent on the face of it, and shows clearly that the 
histological structure of the glands in the two cases confirms the 
deductions drawn from their anatomical and morphological positions. 


Fra. 126.—A, Sxcttox or Coxas, Guaxp or Liwvius (from Lasxnerne); B, 
Seevios ov Prrerrany Boox ow Axoooseres (from Bara Hatin’ 


na., termination of nasal passage. 


The sequence of events which gave rise to the pituitary body 

of the vertebrate was in all probability somewhat as follows ;— 
Starting with the exeretory glands of the Phylopoda, known as 
shell-glands, which existed almost certainly in the phyllopod Trilo- 
bite, we pass to the coxal gland of the Merostomata, Judging from 
Limulus, these were coextensive with the coxw of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and Sth locomotor appendages, When these appendages became 
reduced in size and purely tactile they were compressed and con- 
centrated round the mouth region, forming the endegnaths of the 
Merostomata; a8 a necessary consequence of the concentration of the 
coxm of the endognaths, the coxal gland also became concentrated, 

~~ 
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and took up a situation close against the pharynx, as represented in 
Fig. 106, B. When, then, the old mouth closed, and the pharynx 
became the saccus vasculoaus, the ooxal gland remained in close 
contact with the sacous vasoulosus, and became the pituitary body, 
thus giving the reason why there is always so close a connection 
between the pituitary body and the infundibular 

‘Whatever was the condition of the digestive tracts at the tranai- 
tion stage between the arthropod and the vertebrate, the original 
mouth-opening at the base of the olfactory tube was ultimately 
closed. The method of its closure was exceedingly simple and 
evident. The membranous cranium was in process of formation by 
the extension of the plastron laterally and dorsally; a slight growth 
of the same tissue in the region of the mouth would suffice to close 
it and thus separate the infundibulum from the olfactory tube, As 
evidence that such was the method of closure, it is instructive to 
sce how in Ammocmtes the glandular tissue of the pituitary body 
is embedded in and mixed up with the tissue of this cranial wall; how 
tho termination of the nasal tube is embedded in this same thickened 
maas of the cranial wall—how, in fact, both coxal gland and olfae- 
tory tube have become involved in the growth of the tissue of the 
plastron, by means of which the mouth was closed. 

Thave now passed in review the nature of the evidence which 
justifies a comparison between the segments supplied by the cranial 
nerves of the vertebrate and the prosomatic and mesosomatic 
of the palwostracan, For the convenience of my readers I have put 
these conclusions into tabular form (see p. $23), for all the segments aa 
far as that supplied by the glossopharyngeal nerves. In both verte- 
brate and invertebrate this is a fixed position, for in the former, how- 
ever variable may be the number of branchial segments which the 
vagus supplies, the second branchial segment is always supplied by a 
separate nerve, the glossopharyngeal, und in the latter, thongh the 
uumber of segmenta bearing branchiw varies, the minimum number 
of such segments (as seen in the Pedipalpi) is never loss than two, 


Summary. 


‘The general consideration of the ovidenco of the number of segments, und 
their nature in tho pro-otle region of the vertebrate, os given in tho last 
chapter, is not incompatible with the view that the trigeminal nerve originally 
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supplied seven appendages, which appendages did not carry branchim, bat were 
originally used for purposns af locomotion as well as af mastication. 

Buch appendages clearly no longer exist in the hijchor vertebrates, the 
muscles of mastication only remaining; but. in the earliest fish-forms they must 


‘Thore is hore no apparent sign of 
appenilages, Vory great, howovvr, is tho difforemoe in tho oral chamber off 


ancestor. Like tho lateral oyos thoy do 

‘teansformation comes, but during the whole larval  saiton their musculature 
remaing in an ambryonie condition, and then from these embryonic muscles 
the whole massive musculature of the suctorial apparatus develops ; « mocking 
apparatus derived from the modification of appendages, as so frequently occurs 
in the arthropods, 

‘The study of Ammocastes indicates that tho velum and lower lip correspond 
to the motastoma of the Burypterid, é, the chilaria of Limulus, while the large 
ventral pair of tentacles, called the tongue, corroxpond to the ectognaths of the 
Bnrypterid, and probably to the ‘oar-like appendages of Ptericthys and 
Bothriolepls. From these two splanchnic segments the suctorial apparatus 
in tho main arises; tho motor supply of those two sogmonts forms tho mass of 
the trigeminal nerve-enpply,and the nerves supplying them, the volar norre and. 
the tongne-norve, are markedly separate from the roxt of the trigeminal nerve. 

Tho rest of the tontaclos prosent much loa the sign of independent 
segments, In their nerves, their muco-cartilaginous skeleton, and their 
rudimentary muscles, they indicate a concentration and amalgamation, such 
aa might be oxpocted from tho eoncontratod ondognaths. ‘Tho continuation of 
the dwindling process, already initiated in the Buryptorid. would easily result im 
the tontacles of Ammocartes. 

The nasal tube of Ammocartes, which originates in the hypophysial tubo, 
corresponds absolutely in position and in its original structure, to the olfactory 
tubo of a scorpiomlike animal. From thie homology two conclusions of 
importance follow: (1) the old mouth, or palmostema, of the vertebrate was 
situated at the end of this tube, therefore, at the termination of the infundis 
alum ; (2) the upper lip, which by its growth, brings the olfactory tube from 
‘fs veutral to a dorsal position, was originally formed by the foremost sternites 
or endostoma, or else hy the sterno.coxal processes of the second pair of 
prosomatic appendages of the palmostracan ancestor, 

In strict accordance with the rest of the comparisons made in this region, 
the pituitary body shows by imilarity of #trnctnre, us well ax of position, that 
it arose from the coxal glands, which wore situated et tho base of the four 
endognaths, 
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Ono after anothor, when ance tho alue has been found, all theso mysterious 
organs of the vertebrate, such as the pituitary and thyroid glands, fall 
harmonionsly into their place ax the rvmnants of corresponding important 
organs in the 

Yet another clue is afforded by the tubular muscles of Ammoowtes, that 
strange sot of non-vertolrate striated mnsoles, which aro so markedly arranged 
ina segmental manner, which dissppear at transformation, and are nover found 
iu any of the higher vertebrates, for the limits of their distribution correspond 
to the veno-perieardial muscles of Limulus. 

‘Their norre-enupply in Ammocates is most extraordinary; for, although 
Sher: are segnesatally arcngst throughout the wholo respirntory regan, whieh 

{s sogmentally supplied hy the VIIth, IXth, and Xth nervos, and aro found in 
front of this rogion only in one segment, that of the lower lip, which is supplied 
by the velar branch of the Vth nerre, yet they are not supplied sogmentally, 
but only by the velar nerve and ® branch of the VIIth, the romus branchialie 
profundue This latter nerve extonils throughout the respiratory reyion, and 
gives off magmental branches to xupply thw muscles, 

Tt is also a curious coincidence that in mech a markedly segmented animal 
as Limulus, a norve—the pericardial norve—which arises from the nerves of the 
chilarial and opercular segments, shonld pass along the whole region 
and give off branches to each mesosomatic segment. It is strange, to say the 
lvast of it, that the chilarial or metastomal and the opercalar syrments of 
Limulus shonld, an the theory aivocated in this book, oorreapand to the lowor 
Up and hyoid sogmonts of the vertebrate. At present the homology suggusted 
fs not complete, for there is no evidence ax vot that the veno-pericariial muscles 
have anything to do with the pericardial nerve, 





CHAPTER X 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF AMMOCETES TO THE MOST 
ANCIENT FISHES—~THE OSTRACODERMATA 


The nose of the Oxteostraci.-Comparison of howi-shield of Ammocmtes and of 
Cophalaspix.—Ammocartes the only living roprosentative of there anciont: 
fishes. —Formation of crantum.—Closure of ol mouth—Rohon’s primordial 
cruniam,—Primordial cranjant of Phrynus and ‘Guleodos —Summary, 


‘Tne shifting of the orifice of the olfactory passage, which led to ‘dhe 
old mouth, from the ventral to the dorsal side, as seen in the trans- 
formation of the ventrally situated hypophysial tube of the young 
Ammocertes, to the dorsally situated nasal tube of the full-grown 
Ammoccvtes, affords one of the most important clues in the whole of 
this story of the origin of vertebrates; for, if Ammocetes is the 
nearest living representative of the first-formed fishes, then we onght 
to expect to find that the dorsal head-shield of such fishes is differen- 
tinted from that of the contemporary Paleostraca by the presence of 
a median frontal opening anterior to the eyes, Conversely, if such 
median nasal orifice is found to be a marked characteristic of the 
group, in combination with Interal and median eyes, as in Ammocetes, 
then we have strong reasons for interpreting theae head-shields by 
referonce to the head Ammocatos, 


taspide, which | 
Thyestes, and Trema\ 
the Astrolepidie, 
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Of these, the first two orders belong to the Upper Silurian, while the 
third is Devonian, 


Tax Dorsat Hean-Suietp oF THE OsTRosTRACT. 


Of the three orders above-named, the Heterostraci and Osteostraci 
are the oldest, and among them the Cephalaspide have afforded the 
most numerous and best worked-oub apecimens. At Rootzikall, in 
the island of (sel, the form known as T'hyoutes (Auchenaspis) verre- 
conus is especially plentiful, being found thickly present in among the 
masees of Euryptorid remains, which give the name to the deposit, 
Of late years this species has been especially worked at by Rohon, 
and many beautiful specimens have been figured by him, so that a 
considerable advance has been made in our knowledge since Pander, 
Eichwald, Huxley, Lankester, and Schmidt studied these most 
interesting primitive forms, 

All observers agree that the head-region of these fishes was 
covered by dorsal and ventral head-shield, while the body-region 
was in most cases unknown, or, as in Eichwald’s specimens, and in 
the specimens figured in Lankester and Smith Woodward's memoirs, 
was made up of segments which were not vertebral in character, bub 
formed an aponeurotic skeleton, being the hardened aponeuroses 
between the body-muscles. This body-skeleton, which possesses its 
exact counterpart in Ammocectes, will be considered more fally when 
I discuss the origin of the spinal region of the vertebrate, 

OF the two head-shiclds, vontral and dorsal, the latter is best 
known and characterizes the group. It consists of a dorsal plate, 
with characteristic horns, which in Thyestes verrucosus (Fig. 128), as 
deseribed by Rohon, is composed of two parts, a frontal part and an 
occipital part (oce.), the occipital part being composed of 
and possessing a median ridge—the erista oceipitalis, In Lankester's 
memoir and in Smith Woodward's catalogue, a large number of known 
forms are described and delineated, and we may perhaps sey that in 
some of the forms, such as Bukeraspix pustuliferus (Fig. 127, B), the 
frontal part of the shield only is capable of preservation as a fossil, 
while in Cephalaspis (Fig. 127, A) not only the frontal part buta portion 
of the occipital region is preserved, the latter being small in extent 
when compared with the occipital region of Auchenaspis (Thyestes), 
Finally, in Tremataspis and Didymaspis, the whole of both frontal 
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and occipital region is capable of preservation, the line of demarca- 
tion between these two regions being well marked in the latter species. 


A 


B 


Fie, 127.—A, Donsas. Hueap-Sureto or Crematasris (from Laxkesren); B, Doreat. 
HxanSietp ov Kunssem (from Laceoren), 


In the beat preserved specimens of all this group of fishes a frontal 
median orifice is always present; it appears in some specimens 


Fi, 128—Donsar. Hean-Surmnn ov Phy 
ales (Auchenaspis) verrucosus, (From 
Renox) 

Fro., narial opening; Le, tatoral eyes: gh, 
glabollum or plate over brain ; Oee., 0¢- 
ipital region. 


obscurely partially divided into 
two parte. Perbaps the best 
specimen of all was obtained 
by Rohon at Rootzikill, and 
is thus deseribed by him :— 
The frontal part of the dorsal 
head-plate carried (Fig, 128) the 
two orbits for the lateral eyes 
(ic), a marked frontal organ 
(fro.), and a median depression 
(gl), to which he gives the 
name parietal organ, The oc~ 
cipital part (oce.) was clearly 
segmented, and carried, he 
thinks, the branchia. 1 repro- 
duce Rohon's figure of the 
frontal organ in Thyestes (Fig. 
129); he describes it a5 a 


deeply sunk pit, divided in the middle by a slit, which leads deeper 
in, he supposes, towards the central nervous system. 
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A similar organ was deseribed by Schmidt in Tremataspis, and 
considered by him to be a median noge. Such also is the view of 
Jackel, who points out that a median 
pineal eye exists between the two 
Interal eyes in this animal, as in all 
other of these ancient fishes, so that 
this frontal organ does not, as Patten 
thinks, represent the pineal eye, The 
whole of this group of fishes, then, is 
characterized by the following striking 
characteristics -— 

1, Two well-marked lateral eyes 
near the middle line. 

2. Between the lateral eyes, well- 
marked median eyes, very small. 

3, In front of the eye-region a median orifice, single, 

In addition, behind the cye-rogion a median plate is always found, 
frequently different in structure to the reat of the head-shiold, being 
harder in texture—the so-called post-orbital plate, 


Sravorcre or HeAD-SHiELD OF CRPHALASPIS COMPARED WITH THAT 
ov AwmocosTEs. 


What is the structure of this head-shield ? It has been spoken of 
as formed of bone becanse it possesses cells, being thus unlike the 
loyers of chitin, which are formed by underlying cells but are not 
themeclves cellular, At the same time, it is recognized on all sides 
that it has no resemblance to bone-structure as scen in fossil remains 
of higher vertebrates, The latest and best figure of the structure of 
this so-called bone is given in Rohon’s paper already referred to. It 
is, so he deseribes, clearly composed of fibrillie and star-shaped cells, 
arranged more or less in regular layers, with other sets of similar 
cells and fibrille arranged at right angles to the first set, or at vary- 
ing angles. The groundwork of this tissue, in which these cells and 
fibrils are embedded, contained caloium salts, and so the whole tissue 
was preserved. In places, spaces are found in it, in the deepest 
layer large medullary spaces; more superficially, ramifying spaces 
which he considers to be vascular, and calls Haversian canals; the 
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star-like cells, however, are not arranged concentrically around these 
spaces, as in true Haversian canals, 

This structure is therefore a calcareous infiltration of a tissue 
with cells in it. Where is there anything like it? 

As soon as I saw Rohon's picture (Fig, 130), I waa astounded 
at its startling resemblance to the structure of muco-cartilage as is 
soen im Fig. 131, taken from Ammocates. If such muco-cartilage 
were infiltrated with lime salts, then the muco-cartilaginous skeleton 
of Ammovotes would be preserved in the fossil condition, and be 
comparable with that of Cephalaspis, ete. 


Fro. 190,-Sreriox or 4 Heam Fic, 131,—Sneri0x ox Meo 
Pian or 4 Cxruatasyiy, Camas ynow Dowsat 
(Fram Ronox,) Viran.Piarkor Axotocarme, 


‘The whole structure is clearly remarkably like Rohon's picture of 
a section of the head-plate of u Cephalaspid (Fig. 190). In the latter 
case the matrix contains calcium salts, in the former it is componed 
of the peculiar homogeneous mucoid tissue which stains so charac- 
teristioally with thionin. With respect to this calcification, it is 
instructive to recall the calcification in the interior of the branchial 
cartilages of Limulus, as described in Chapter ILL, for this example 
shows how easy it is to obtain a calcification in this chondroamucoid 
material, With respect to the medullary spaces and smaller spaces in 
this tissue, as described by Rohon, I would venture to suggest that they 
need not all necessarily indicate blood-vossels, for similar spaces would 
appear in the head-shield of Ammocctes if its muoo-cartilage alone 
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were preserved. Of these, some would indicate the position of blood- 
‘vosuels, such, for instance, a8 of the external carotid which traverses 
this structure; but the largest and most internal spaces, resembling 
Rohon's medullary spaces, would represent muscles, being filled ap 
with bundles of the upper lip-museles. 


‘Tir Mvco-Carrttacrxous Hrap-Sumetp or Asmocares. 


The resemblance between the structure of the head-shicld of 
Thyestes and the muco-cartilage of Ammoccrtes, is most valuable, 
for muco-cartilage is unique, occurs in no other vertebrate, and every 
trace of it vanishes at transformation; it is essentially a character- 
istic of the larval form, and muat, therefore, in accordance with all 
that has gone before, be the remnant of an ancestral skeletal tissue, 
The whole story deduced from the study of Ammocates would be 
incomplete without some idea of the meaning of this tissue, So 
also, as already mentioned, the skeleton of Ammodates is incomplete 
without taking this tissue into account. It is confined entirely to 
the head-region; no truce of it exists posteriorly to the branchial 
basket-work. It consists essentially of dorsal and ventral head- 
shields, connected together by the tentacular, metastomal, and thyroid 
‘bars, a8 already described, The ventral shield forms the muco-carti- 
laginous plate of the lower lip and the plate over the thyroid gland, 
so that the skeleton ventrally is represented by Fig. 118, B, which 
shows how the cartilaginous bars of the branchial basket-work are 
separated from each other by this thyroid plate. Abt transformation, 
with the disappearance of this muco-cartilaginous plate, the bars 
come together in the middle lino, as in the more posterior portion 
of the branchial hasket-work, 

The dorsal head-shield of muco-cartilage covers over the upper 
lip, sends a median prolongation over the median pineal eyes and 
fn lateral prolongation on cach side as far as the auditory capsules, 
giving the shape of the head-shield of muco-cartilage, a3 in Fig. 
118, & 

Not only then is the structure of the head-shield of a Cephalaspid 
remarkably like the muco-cartilage of Ammoomtes, but also its 
general distribution strangely resembles that of the Ammoco:tes 
mnico-cartilage. 

Now, these head-shiolds in the Copbalaspida and Tromataspiclar 
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vary very much in shape, as is seen by the comparison of Tro- 
amataspis and Auchenaspis with Cephalaspiz and Eukeraspis, and 
yet, undoubtedly, all these forma belong to a single group, the 
Ostoostraci, 


Tho conception that Ammoccetes is the solitary living form allied 
to this group affords a clue to the meaning of this variation of 
shape, which appears to me to be possible, if not indeed probable, 
‘There is a certain amount of evidence given in the devel z 
of Ammocotes which indicates that the branchial region of its 
ancestors was covered with plates of muco-cartilage as well as the 
prosomatic region. 

The evidence is as follows :-— 

The somatic muscles of Ammocectes form a continuous tongi- 
tudinal sheet of muscles along the length of the body, which are 
divided up by connestive tissue bands into a series of imperfect 
segments or myotomes. This simple muscular sheet can be disaectod 
off along the whole of the head-region of the animal, with the 
exception of the most anterior part, without interfering with the 
attachments or arrangements of the splanchnic musoular system in 
the least. The reason why this separation can be so easily effected 
is to be found in the fact that the two sete of muscles are not 
attached to the same fascia. The sheet of fascia to which the 
scmatic muscles are attached is separated from the fascia whieh 
encloses the branchial cavity by a space (cf. Figs, 63 and 64) filled 
with blood-spaces and cells containing fat, in which space is also 
situated the cartilaginous branchial basket-work, These branchial 
bara are closely connected with the branchial sheet of fascia, and 
have no connection with the somatic fascia, their perichondrium 
forming part of the former sheet, Upon examination, this space 
is seen to be mainly vascular, the blood-spaces being large and 
frequently marked with pigment; but it also possesses a tissue of its 
own, recognized as fat-tissue by all observers. Tho peculiarity of 
the colls of this tissue is their arrangement ; they are elongated cells 
arranged at right anglee to the plates of fascia, just as the fibres of 
the muco-cartilage are langely arranged ab right angles to their 
limiting plates of perichondrium. These cells do not 
contain fat; and when they do, the fat is found in the centre of each 
coll, and does not push the protoplasm of the cell to the periphery, — 
ax in ordinary fut cells, 
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In Fig, 132, B, I give a specimen of this tissue stained by osmic 
acid; in Fig. 132, A, I give a drawing of ordinary muco-eartilage 
taken from the plate of the lower lip; and in Fig. 183, A, a modifi- 
cation of the muco-cartilage taken from the velum, which shows the 
formation of a tissue in- 
termediate between ordi- 
nary muco-cartilage and 
this branchial fat-tissue, 

Further, in fully-grown 
specimens of Ammoerntes, 
in the region of undoubted 
tmuco-cartilage, a fatty de- 
generation of the cells 
frequently appears, to- 
gether with an increase 
in the blood spaces,—the 
precursor, in fact, of the 
great change which over- 
takes this tissue soon 
afterwards, at the time of 
transformation, when it is 
invaded by blood, and 
swept away, except in 
those places where new 
cartilage is formed, 1 
conclude, then, that the 
aap ten ots Mite Wemmonlar p52 50.— a, sven tanesiga | Leseio Rat 
space was originally muco- “(iyc); ‘mph, muscle of lower lip; mam. 
cartilage, which has de- ee eee Foes ilatnalel rapt ak skin, 
generated during the life ara 
of the Ammocates, The St. tused.arcse; if, somanle’ nent techn: 
fact that in most cazes branchial muscle; msm, somatic muscle, 
undoubted muco-cartilage 
is to be found here and there in this space, is strong confirmation of 
the truth of this conclusion. 

If this conclusion is correct, we may expect that it would he 
confirmed by the embryological history of the tissue, and we ought 
to find that in much younger stages a homogeneous tissue of the 
same nature as muco-cartilage fille up the spaces in the branchial 
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region, where in the Ammocastes only blood and fat-containing cells 
are present, For this purpose Shipley kindly allowed me to exatnine 
his series of sections through the embryo at various ages, These 
Specimens are very instructive, especially those stained by osmic 
acid, which preserves the natural thickness of this space better than 
other staining methods. At an age when the branchial cartilages are 
seen to be formed, when no fat-cells are present, a distinctive tissue 
(Fig, 133, B)ia plainly visible in the velum and at the base of the 
tentacles, in the very position where in the more advanced Ammo- 
ecotes muco-cartilage exists, Taking, then, this tissue as our guide, 
the specimens show that the space betwoen the skin and the viseeral 
muscles in which the cartilaginous basket-work lies is filled with a 
similar material. At this 

stage a sheet of embryonic 

tissue occupies the poste 

tion where, later mie 

spaces and fat-cells are 

found, and this tissue A 


Mp Hanmonie MevoCuniacn or Trence. that originally the brane 
1AK Bat, chial or mesosomatic re- 
gion was covered with « 
dorsal plate of muco-cartilage, which carried on its under surface the 
dorsal part of the branchial basket-work, and spring from the central 
core of skeletogenous tissue around the notochord; this plate was 
separated from the plate which covered this region ventrally by the 
lateral grove in which the gill-slits are situated. The ventral plate 
carried on its under surface the ventral part of the branchial basket- 
work, and was originally continuous with the plate over the thyroid: 
gland, 

Tn Fig. 134, A, B, ©, the cranial skeleton of Ammocetes ip 
represented from the doreal, ventral, aud Interal aspects, The 
muco-eartilage is coloured red, the branchial or soft cartilage blue, 
and tho hard cartilage purple. The degenerated muco-cartilage of 
the branchial region is represented as an uncoloured plate, on 
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Fro, 134,—Sxetmox of Hxav-Reosox ov Asemooutes, A, Larnnan View; B, 
Vesmuan View; ©, Donsan Vixw, 
Muco-cartilage, red; soft cartilage, biwe; lurd cartilage, purple al, sky shy, 
xkolotal bars; c.¢., position of pineal eye; na, cart., nasal cartiingo; ped, pedicle ; 
or, cranium ; ne., notochord, 
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which the branchial basket-work stands in relief If it were re~ 
stored to ite original condition of rnuco-cartilago, it would represent 
4 uniform plate, on the under surface of which the basket-work 
would be situated; and if it were calcified and made solid, the 
branchial bazket-work would not show at all in these figures, 

Is it possible to find the reason why this skeletal covering has 
degenerated so varly before transformation, and why the thyroid 
plate remains intact until transformation? We see that all that part 
which has degenerated is covered over by the somatic museles,—by, 
im fact, muscles which, being innervated by the foremost spinal 
nerves, belong naturally to the region immediately following the 
branchial. I suggest, therefore, that the original skeletal covering 
of muco-cartilage has remained intact only where it has not been 
invaded and covered over by somatic muscles, but has been invaded 
by blood and undergone the same kind of degenerative change as 
overtakes the great mass of this tissue at transformation wherever 
the somatic muscles have overgrown it, 

‘The covering somatic muscles in the branchial region form & 
dorsal and ventral group, of which the latter ia formed in the embryo 
much later than the former, the line of separation between the two 
groups being the lateral groove, with its row of branchial openings, 
This groove ends at the first branchial opening, but the ventral and 
dorsal somatic muscles continue further headwards, Tt is instruc- 
tive to see that, although the lateral groove terminates, the separation 
between the two groups of muscles is still marked out by a ridge 
of muco-cartilage, represented in Fig. 134, A, which terminates 
anteriorly in the operoular bar. 

Pasaing now to the prosomatic region, we find that here, too, the 
muco-cartilaginous external covering is divisible into a dorsal and 
a ventral head-plate, the ventral head-plate being the plate of the 
lower lip, and tho dorsal head-plate the plate of muco-cartilago 
over the front part of the head. The staining reaction with thionin 
maps out this dorsal head-plate in a most beautiful manner, and 
shows that the whole of the upper lip-region in front of the nasal 
orifice is one large plate of muco-cartilage, obscured largely by the 
invasion of the crossing muscles of the upper lip, but left pure and 
uninvaded all around the nasal orifice, and where the upper and lower 
lips come together, In addition to this foremost plate, a median 
tongue of muco-cartilage covers over the pineal eye and fills up the 
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median depression between the two median dorgal somatic museles. 
Also, two Lateral cornua pass caudalwards from the main frontal mass 
of muco-cartilage over the lateral eyes, forming the well-known wedge 
which separates the dorsal and lateral portions of the dorso-lateral 
somatic rauecle. In fact, similarly to what we find in the branchial 
region, the muco-cartilaginous covering can be traced with greater 
or less completeness only in those parts which are not covered by 
somatic muscles, 

In Fig, 134, A, B, ©, this striking muco-cartilaginous head- 
shield, both dorsal and ventral, is shown, Seeing that the upper lip 
wraps round the lower one on each side, and that this 1most ventral 
edge of the upper lip contains muco-cartilage, as is seen in Fig. 117, 
the dorsal head-shield of muco-cartilage ought, strictly speaking, to 
extend more ventrally in the drawings. T have curtailed it in order 
not to interfere with the representation of the lower lip and tentacu- 
Jar muco-car! 

From what has been said, it follows that the past histery of the 
skeletal covering of the whole head-region of Ammoccetes, both 
frontal and occipital, can be conjectured by means of the ontogenetic 
history of the foremost myomeres, 

Dohrn and all other observers are agreed that during the derslop- 
ment of this animal striking forward growth of the foremost somatic 
myonieres takes place, so that, as Dohrn puta it, the body-muscula- 
ture has extended forwards over the gill-region, and at the same 
time the gill-region has oxtended backwards, It is therefore prob- 
able that in the ancestral form the myotomes, innervated by the first 
spinal nerves, immediately succeeded the branchial region. Judging 
from Amunocwtes, the forward growth was at first confined to the 
dorsal region, and therefore invaded the dorsal head-plate, the ventral 
musculature being distinctly a later growth. With respect to this 
dorsal part of the myotomes, the first myotome is originally situated 
some distance behind the auditory capsule, and then grows forward 
towards the nasal opening; the lateral part, acoonling to Hatschek, 
grows forward more quickly than the dorsal part, and splits itself 
above and below the eye into a dorso-lateral part, which extends wp 
to the olfactory capsule, and a ventro-lateral part (m. lateralis capitis 
anterior, superior, and inferior), thas giving rise to the chanwteristic 
appearince of the muco-cartilaginous bead-shield of Ammocoetes. 

According, then, to the extent of the growth of these somatic 

z 
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muscles, the shape of the muco-eartilaginous head-shield will vary, 
and if it were calcified and then fossilized we should obtain fossil 
hend-shields of widely differing configuration, although such foxsils 
might be elosely allied to each other. This is just what is found 
in this group. Let the muco-rartilage extend over the whole of 
the branchial region of Ammocoetes, the resulting head-shield would 
be as in Fig. 185, A; the branchial bars below the muco-carti- 
laginous shield might or might not be evident, and the line between 
the branchial and the trigeminal region might or might not be 
indicated. Such a head-shield would closely resemble those of Didy- 
maspis and Tremataspia respectively. Now suppose the somatic 
musculature to encroach slightly on the branchial region and also 


Fro, 185,—Didcnamé 70 sow TH DIFVENEN RAPES OF HxAD-SHRLDE DOR TO 
‘Tie FORWARD OnOWwTH OF Te SoaaTIC MosouLarumE, 


A, Didymaspis; B, Auchenaspis; ©, Copbalaspix; 1, Aminoootes, 


laterally to the end of the anterior branchial region, then we should 
obtain a shape resembling that of Thyestes (Fig. 135, B), Continue 
the same process further, the Interal muscle always encroaching 
farther than the median masses, until the whole or nearly the whole 
branchial region is invested, and we got tho head-shield of Cephalaspis 
(Fig. 135, C); further still, that of Keraspis, and yet still farthor, 
that of Ammocetes (Fig. 135, D). 

So close is this similarity, from the comparative point of view, 
between the dorsal head-shicld of the Osteosiraci and the dorsal 
cephalic region of Ammoocetes that it justifies us in taking Ammo. 
centes as the nearest living representative of such types; it is justifl- 
able, therefore, to interpret by means of Ammoccetes the position of 
other organs in these forma, First and foremost is the hard plate 


| 
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known as the post-orbital plate, so invariably found. In Hig. 134, C, 
I have inserted (er.) the position of the mombranous cranium of 
Ammoccetes, and it is immediately evident that the primordial 
craninin of the Osteostraci must occupy the exact position indicated 
by this median hard plate, For this very reason this imedian plate 
would be harder than the rest in order to afford a better protection 
to the brain underneath, This plate, because of its position, may 
well receive the same name as the similar plate in the trilobite 
aud various palicostracans and be called the glabellum, 


Evinencr ov Seamexratioy tx THs Heap-Smik.v—Formarton 
or CRANIUM, 


We may thus conceive the position of the nose, lateral eyes, 
median eyes, and cranium in these old fishes. In addition, other 
indications of a segmentation in this head-region have been found, 
The most striking of all the specimens hitherto discovered are some 
of Thyestes verrucosus, discoverel by Rohon, in which the dorsal 
shield has been removed, and so we are able to see what that dorsal 
shield covered, 

In Fig. 136, I reproduce his drawing of one of his specimens from 
the dorsal and lateral aspects, These drawings show that the frontal 
part of the chield covered a markedly segmented part of the animal ; 
five distinct segments are visible apart from the median most anterior 
region, This segmented region is entirely confined to the prosomatic 
region, é¢. to the region innervated by the trigeminal norve, An 
indication of similar markings is given in Lankester’s figure of 
Bukeraspix. pustuliferus (so Fig. 127, B), und, indeed, evidence of 
a segmentation under the antero-lateral border of the head-shield 
is recognized at the present time, not only in the Cephalaspidw, but 
also in the Pteraspid, as was pointed out to me by Sinith Woodward 
in the specimens at the British Museum, Also, in Cyathaspis, Jackel 
has drawn attention to markings of a similar segmental nature 
(Fig. 137), 

There scems, then, little doubt but that these primitive fishes 
possessed something in this region which was of a segmental character, 
and indicatod at Ieast five segments, probably more. . 

Rohon entitles his discovery ‘the segmentation of tle primontial 
cranium.’ It would, I think, be better to call it the segmentation of 
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the anterior region of the head, for that is in reality what his figures 
show, not the segmentation of the primordial cranium, whieh, to judge 
from Ammocostes, was confined to the region of the glabellum. 

What is the interpretation of this appearance t 

Any segmentation in the head-region must be indicative of segments 
belonging to the trigeminal or prosomutic region, or of segments 
belonging to the vagus or mesosomatic region. Many palwontologiats, 


Fic, 157.—Usoee SURPACE OF Hiab: 
Suuiy op Cratitaari, 
Tanxct.) 


aL., lateral eyes; Bp, median eyes. 


looking upon segmentation as indicative of gills and gill-slits, have 
attempted to it auch markings as branchial segments, regard. 
less of their position, As th ues show, they extend in front of 
the eyes and reach round to the front middle line, a position whieh 
is simply impossible for gills, but points directly to a segmentation 
connected with the trigeminal nerve, Comparison with Ammoemtes 
makes it plain enough that the markings in question are prosomatic 
in position, and that the gill-region must bo sought for in the place 
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where Schmidé and Rohon located it in Thyestes, viz. the so-called 
occipital region, 

This discovery of Rohon's is, in my opinion, of immense importance, 
for it indicates that, in these carly fishes, the prosomatic 
tion, associated with tho trigeminal nerve, was much more well- 
marked than in any fishes living in the preaent day. Why should 
it he more well-marked? ‘Turning to the palmostracan, it is very 
suggestive to compare the markings on their prosomatic carapace 
with these markings. Again and again we find indications of seg- 
inentation in these fossils similar to those seen in the ancient fishes. 
Thus in Fig. 138 T have put side by side the palwostracan Bunodes 
and the fish Thyestes, both life 
size, In the latter [ have indicated 
Rohon’s segments; in the former the 
markings usually seen. 

From the evidence of Phrynus, 
Myzale, ete., a8 already pointed oub, 
such markings in the palwostracan 
fossils would indicate the position of 
the tergo-coxal muscles of the pro- 
somatic appendages, even though 
such appendages have not yet been 
discovered, and it is significant that 
in all these cases there is a distinct 
indication of a median plate or 
glabellum in addition to the seg- 
mental markings. Especially instructive is the evidence of Phrynus, 
as is seen by a comparison of Figs, 107 and 108, which shows clearly 
that this median plate (g/ad,) covered the brain-region, a brain-region 
which is isolated and protected from the tergo-coxal muscles hy the 
growth dorsalwards of the Hanges of the plastron. In this way an 
incipient cranium of a membranous character ix formed, which helps 
to give attachment to these tergo-coxal musclos, As such eranium 
is derived directly from the plastron, it is natural that it should 
ultimately become cartilaginous, just as oceurs when Ammocertes 
becomes Petromyzon and the cartilaginous cranium of the latter 
arises from the membranous cranium of the former. In Galeodes 
also the growth dorsalwards of the lateral flanges of the plastron to 
form an incipient cranium in which the brain lies is very apparent, 
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I ventnre, then, to suggest that in the Osteostrnci the median 
hard plate or glabellam protected a brain which was enclosed in a 
membranous cranium, very probably not yet complete in the dorsal 
mgion—certainly nob completo if the median pineal eyes so univer- 
aally found in these ancient fishes wore functional—a cranium derived 
from the basal traboculs, in precisely the same mmmner as we seo it 
already in its commencement in Phrynus and other scorpions. With 
the completion of this cranium and its conversion into cartilage, and 
subsequently into bone, an efficient protection was afforded to the 
most vital part of the animal, and thus the hard head-shield of the 
Palwostraca und of the eurliest fishes was gradually supplanted by 
the protecting bony cranium of the higher vertebrates, 

Step by step it is easy to follow in the mind’s eye the evolution 
of the vertebrate cranium, and becwnse it was evolved direct from 
the plastron, the impossibility of resolving it into segments is at 
once manifest; for although the plastron was probably originally 
segmented, as Schimkéwitsch thinks, all sign of such segmentation 
had in all probability ceased, before ever the vertebrates first made 
their appearance on the earth. 

Tt follows further, from the comparison here made, that those 
antero-lateral markings indicative of segments, found go frequently 
in these primitive fishes, must be interpreted as due not to gills but 
to aponeuroses, due to the presence of muscles which moved proso- 
matic appendages, muscles which arose from the dorsal region in 
very much the same position as do the muscles of the lower lip in 
Ammoovetes; the latter, as already argued, represent the tergo-coxal 
muacles of the Tast pair of prosomatic appendages—the chilaria or 
metastoma. Such an interpretation of these markings signifies that 
the firsteformed fishes must have possessed prosomatic appendages of 
a more definite character than the tentacles of Ammoceetes, something 
intermediate between those of the palwostracan and Ammoceebés, 

For my part I should nob be in the least surprised were I to hear 
that something of the nature of appendages in this region had been 
found, especially in view of the well-known existence of the pair of 
appendages in the members of the Asterolepids—large, onr-like 
appendages which may well represent the ectoguaths, 
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Toe Re.avionsar oF THE OsTRACODERMS, 


Of the three groups of fishos—tho Heterostmci, the Osteostrasi, 
and the Antiarsha—the last is Devonian, and therefore the latest 
in time of the three, while the earliest is the first group, as both 
Ptoraspis and Cyathaspis have been found in lower levels of tho 
Silurian age than any of the Osteostraci, and, indeed, Cyathaspis 
hak been discovered in Sweden in the lower Silurian. This, the 
earliest of all groups of fishes, is confined to two forms only— 
Ptoraspis and Cyathaspis,—for Scaphaspis is now recognized to be 
the ventral shield of Pteraspis. 

Hitherto a strong tendency has existed in the minds both of the 
comparative anatomist and the palwontologist to look on the elasmo- 
branchs as the earliest fishes, and to force, therefore, these strange 
forms of fish into the elasmobranch ranks. For this purpose the 
same device is often used as has been utilized in order to account 
for the existence of the Cyclostomata, viz. that of degeneration. The 
evidence I have put forward is very strongly in favour of a oon~ 
nection between the cyclostomes and the eephalaspida, and agrees 
therefore with all the rest of the evidence that the jawless fishes 
are more ancient than those which bore jaws—the Gnathostomata, 

‘This is no new view, Tt was unged by Cope, who classified the 
Heterostraci, Osteostraci, and Antiareha under one big group—the 
Agnatha—from which subsequently the Gnathostomata arose, Cope's 
arguments have not prevailed ap to the present time, ag is seen in 
the writings of ‘Tmquair, one of the chief authorities on the subject 
in Great Britain, He is still an advocate of the elasmobranch origin 
of all these earliest fishes, and claims that the latest discoveries of 
the Silurian deposits (Zhelodus Paget) and other members of the 
Conlolepidwe confirm this view of the question, 

‘This view may be summed ap somewhat as follows >— 

Cartilaginous jaws would not fossilize, and the Ostracoderms may 
have possessed them. 

They may have degenerated from elasmobranchs just as the 
eyelostomes are supposed to have degenerated. 

Seeing that bone succeeds cartilage, the presence of bony shields 
in Copbalaspis, ete., indicates that their precursors were cartilaginous, 
presimably elasmobrinch fishes. 

OF these arguments the strongest is based on the supposed bony 
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covering of the Osteostraci, with the consequent supposition that 
their ancestors possessed a cartilaginous covering This argument is 
ontirely upset, if, as 1 have pointed ont, the structure of the cepha~ 
laspid shield is that of muco-cartilage and not of bone. If these 
plates are o calcified muco-cartilage, then the whole angament for 
their ancestry from animals with a cartilaginous skeleton falls to the 
ground, for muco-cartilage is the precursor not. only of bone, hut also 
of cartilage itself. 

‘The evidence, then, points strongly in favour of Cope's view that 
the moxt primitive fishes were Agnatlm, after the fashion of eyelo- 
stomes, as is also believed hy Smith Woodward, Bashford Dean, and 
Jackel. 

Among living animals, as I have shown, the Limulus is the sole 
survivor of the palwostracan type, and Ammoowtes alone gives a 
clue to the nature of the cophalaspid, i. the osteostracan fish, Older, 
than the latter is the heterostracan, Ptoraspis, and Cyathaspia, Is 
it possible from their structure to obtain any clue aa to the actual 
passage from the palmostracan to the vertebrate ? 

Here again, as in the case of the Osteoatraci, a relationship to the 
clasmobranch has been aupposed, for the following reasons :— 

Tho latest discoveries in the Silurian and Devonian deposits have 
brought to light strange forms such as Thelodus and Drepanaspis, of 
which the latter from the Devonian must, according to Traquair, be 
inoluded in the Heterostraci. Tp possessed. ag seen in Fig. 139, lange 
plates, after the fashion of Pieraspis, and also many smaller ones, 

The former, from the upper Silurian, belongs to the Cclolepidiy, 
and was covered over with shagreen composed of small soutes, after 
the fashion of an elasmobranch. Traquair sngyests that Thelodus 
arose from the original elasmobranch stock; that by the fusion of 
scutes such a form as Drepanaspis occurred, and, with still further 
fusion, Pteraspis, 

‘There are always lwo ways of looking at a question, and it seems 
to me possible and more probable to turn the matter round and te 
argue that the original condition of the ewrface-covering was that of 
large plates, az in Pteragpi. By the subeequent eplitting up of such 
plates, Drepanaspis was formed, and later ov, by further splitting, 
the elasmobranch, Thelodus being a stage on the way to the forma- 
tion of an elasmobranch, and not a backward stage from the olasmo- 
branch towards Peeraspis. 
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This method of looking at the problem seems to me to be mare 
in consonance with the facts than the reverse; for, as pointed out by 
Juekel, the fishes with large plates are the oldest, and in Cyathaspis, 
the very oldest of all, the size of the plates is most conspicuous; he 
considers, therefore, this preconceived view that large plates are 
formed by the fusion of small ones must give way to the opposite 
belief. 

So also Rohon, as quoted by Traquair, who, in his first paper 
accepted Lankester’s view that the ridges of the pteraspidian shield 


Fio. 130.—Durraxasris, Vexriab ano Donsan Asrncrs, (After Lasarne,) 
A, was; 2, lateral eyes, 


were formed by the fusion of a linear arrangement of numbers of 
placoid seales, suggests in his second paper that these ridges may 
have been the most primitive condition of the dermal skeleton of the 
vertebrate, out of which, by differentiation, the dermal denticles 
(placoid scales) of the selachian, as well as their modifications in the 
gunoids, teluosteans, and amphibians, haye arisen. 

One thing is agreed upon on all sides; no sign of bone-corpnscles 
is to ba found in this dermal covering of Pteraspis. In the deeper 
layers are large spaces, the so-called pulp-cavities leading into 
narrow canaliculi, the so-called dentine canala The strecture is 
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6 
looked upon as similar to that of the pulp ami dentine canals of 
many fish-scalex, 

Oo the other hand, this dermal crvering of Preraspis has been 
compared ty Patten with the arrangement nf the chitinous structure 
of certain parts of the external covering of Limulus, « comparison 
which to my mind presents « great difficulty. The chitin-layers in 
‘Litmulus are external to the epidermal cells, being formed by them; 
the layers in Pteraspis which look like chitin must have been infernal 
to the epidermal layer; for each vascular canal which pases from 
a om its way to be distributed into the dentine eanala 
of the ridge gives off short side branches, which open directly 
ith nr oe If these canals were filled with 
ood they conld not possibly open directly into the open grooves: 
poveae ee these openings mast, therefore, have been covered 

an epithelial layer which covered over the surface of the 
anid consequently the ebitin-like stractare must have been 
to the epidermis, and not external, as on Patten’s view. 
‘The comparison of this structere with the dentine of fish-scales 
signifies the same thing, for in the latter the epidermis is external 
to the dentine-plates, the hard skeletal stracture is in the position 
of the cutis, not of the cuticle. 4 

‘The position appears to me to be this; the dermal cranial skele- 
ton of vertebrates, whether it takes the form of a bony skull or of 
the dorsal plates of a cephalaspid or a pteraspid is, in all cases, nob 
cuticular, i.¢ is not an external formation of the epidermal cells, but 
is formed in tissue of the nature of connestive tissue underlying the 
epidermis, On the contrary, the hard part of the head-cnrapace of 
the palmostracan ia an external formation of the epidermal cella. 

If, thon, this tissue of Pteraspis is not to be looked upon aa 
chitin, how can we imagine its formation? It ix certainly not bone, 
for there aro no bone-corpuscles ; it very regular laminated 
structure resembling in appearance chitin rather than anything else, 

As in all cages of diffieulty, turn to Ammocottes and let us see 
what clue there Is to be found there, ‘The skin of Ammoccetes is 
peculiar among vertebrates in many r 
of epidermal cells, ax in Fig, 140, the r 
need not be considerd hero, covered over with a cuticular layer 
which is extraordinarily thick for the cuticle of a vertebrate skin; this. 
outionlar layor is perforated with fine canaliculi, through which the 


between 
over with 
animal, 
internal 
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secretion of the underlying cells passes, as is xeen in Fig, 140, A and 
B. This cuticle corresponds to the chitinons covering of the 
arthropod, and like it is perforated with canaliculi, and, according to 
Lwoff, possibly contains chitin. The epidermal cells rest. on a thick 
layer of most striking appearance (Fig. 141), for it resembles, in an 
extraordinary degree, when examined superficially, a layer of chitin ; 
it is called the laminated layer, and is characterized by the extreme 
regularity of the Jaminm, ‘This appearance is due, as the observa- 
tions of Miss Alcock show, to alternate layers of connective tissue 
fibres arranged at right angles to each other, each fibre running a 
straight course and possessing its own nucleus. Although the fibres 
in cach Inyer are packed close together, they are sufficiently apart 
to form with the fibres of the 
alternate Inyers a meshwork 
rather than a homogeneous 
structure, and thus the surface 
view of this layer shows a 
regular network of very fine 
spaces through which nerve- 
filrws and fluid pass. This 
Tayer is easily dissolved in a 
solution of hypochlorite of soda, 
a fluid which dissolves chitin. "19. 140—Kermmentan Cette ov Axxo: 
Any one looking st Ammo- — S=Tm TO siow mx Canaticons sx ries 


Twcx Concer (Bi. A, Tuasavense 
ceetes would say that the only Nar Beet Contcmn. 


part of its skin which resembles 
chitin is this laminated layer, and therefore the only part of its 
skin which would afford an indication of the nature of the 
skeleton of Pteraspis is thie laminated layer, which belongs to 
the cutis, and not to the cuticle, Yot another significant peculiarity 
of this layer is its entire disappearance at transformation. Miss 
Alcock, in a research not yet published, has shown that this layer 
is completely broken ap and absorbed at transformation ; the cutis 
of Petromyzon is formed entirely anew, and no longer presents any 
regular laminated character, bub resembles rather the sub-epidermal 
connective tissue layer of the skin of higher vertebrates. This 
laminated layer, then, just like the muco-cartilage, shows, by its 
complete disappearance at transformation, its ancestral character. 
Very suggestive is the arrangement of the different skeletal 
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tissues in the head-region of Ammoemtes, Fig. 141 represents a 
section through the head near the pineal eye. Most internally is a, 
a section of the membranous cranium, then comes 6, the muco- 
cartilaginous skeleton, then ¢, the laminated layer, und finally d, the 
external cuticle. If in Ammocertes we possess an epitome of the 
history of the vertebrate, how would these layers be represented in 
the past ages, supposing they 
could be fossilized 
The most internal layer a, by 
the formation of cartilage and 
then bone, represents the great 
mass of vertebrate fossils; the 
next layer >, by a process of 
calcification, as previously argued, 
representa the head-shield of the 
Osteostracan fishes; while the 
cuticular layer ¢, no longer thin, 
is the remnant of the Palwo- 
stracan head-carapace. Between 
these two layers, b and d, lies the: 
laminated layer ¢, Intermediate 
to the Paleostracan and the Osteo 
stracan comes the Hetevostracan, 
with its peculiar head-shield—a 
head-shield whose origin is mare 
easily conevivable as arising from 


FXO, 141.—Seoriax ov Sex axp Uxonn- 
Lyiig TISCRE I THK HkaD-Reoron 
‘ov Aroiorrns, 

, cranial wall; b, muco-cartilage; ¢, 
Jnmninated layer: d, external cutioulne 
layer. 


something of the nature of the 
lominated layer than from any 
other structure represented in 
Ammoomtes. 


My present suggestion, then, 


is this: the transition from the 
skeletal covering of the Paleostracan to that of the highest verte. 
braves was brought abont by the calcification of successive layors 
from without inwards, all of which still remain in Ammocrtes and 
show how the external chitinons covering of the arthropod was 
gradually replaced by the deep-lying internal bony cranium of the 
higher vertebrates, 
In Ammocetes the layer which represents the covering of the 
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Palwostracan has already almost disappeared. At transformation 
the layers representing the stage arrived at by the Heterostracan 
and the Osteostracan disappear; but the stage representing the 
higher vertebrates, far from disappearing, by the formation of carti- 
lage reaches a higher stage and prepares the way for the ultimate 
stage of all—the formation of the bony cranium. 

So much for the evidence as to the nature of the structure of the 
head-shield of the Pteraspid:. 

Tt suggests that these fishes were covered anteriorly with armoured 
plates derived from the cutis layer of the skin, a layer which was 
specially thickened and very vascular, apparently, to enable reapi- 
ration to be very largely, if not entirely, effected by the surface 
of the body. It is difficult to understand how the sea-scorpions 
breathed, und it is easy to eee how the formation of ventral and 
dorsal plates enclosing the mesosomatic appendages may at the outset 
have hindered the action of the branchi«, ‘I'he respiratory chamber, 
according to my view, had at firat the double function of respiration 
and digestion. A new digestive apparatus was the pressing need at 
the time ; it would, therefore, be of distinct advantage to remove, as 
much as possible, the burden of respiration from this incipient 
alimentary canal, 

What can be said as to the shape of these ancient forms of 
fishes? Certain parts of them are absolutely known, other parts are 
guesswork. They are known to have possessed a dorsal shield, a 
yentral shield formerly looked upon as belonging to a separate species, 
called Scaphaspis, and a spine attached to the dorsal shield. ‘The 
rest of their configuration, as given in Smith Woodward's restoration 
(Pig. 142) is guesswork ; the fish-like body with its scales, the hetero~ 
cercal tail, is based on the mont insufficient evidence of something 
‘of the nature of scales having being found near the head-plates, 

The dorsal shield is characterized hy a pair of lateral eyes 
situated on the edge of the shield, not as in Cephalaspis near the 
middle line. In the middle line, where the rostrum meets the lange 
dorsal plate, median eyes were situated, Bat the slightest sign of 
any median single nasal opening, such 4s is so characteristic of the 
hoad-shield of the Osteostraci and of Ammoccetes hax never been 
discovered. ‘The olfactory organ must have been situated on the 
ventral side as in the larval stage of Ammoccstes, or in the Palwo- 
straca. Many of these head-shields are remarkably well preserved, 
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and it is difficult to believe that an olfactory opening would not be 
seen if any such had existed, as it does in Thyestes. 

‘The difficulty of interpreting these types is the diffieulty of under- 
standing their method of locomotion; that is largely the reason why 
the spine has been placed as if projecting from the back, and @ fish= 
like body with a hoterocercal tail-fin added, Lf, on the contrary, the 


Pio. 142.—Resronstion ov Prxnasris, (Alter Sara Woopwanp.) 


spine i6 a terminal (ail-spine, then, as far as the fossilized remains 
indicate, the animal consisted of a dorsal shield, a ventral shield, and 
a tail-spine, to which must bo added two apparently lateral pieces 
and a few soales, If the animal did not possess a flexible body with 
a tail-in, but terminated in a rigid spike after the fashion of a 
Limulus-like animal, then it must have moved by means of 
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appendages. At present we have not sufficient evidence to decide 
this question. 

That the animal crawled about in the mud by means of free 
appendages is by no means an impossible view, seeing how difficult 
it is to find the remains of appendages in the fossils of this far-back 
time, even when we are sure that they existed. Thus, for many 
generations, the appendages of trilobites, which occur in such count- 
Jess numbers, and in such great variety of form, were absolutely 
unknown, until at last, in consequence of a fortunate infiltration 
by pyrites, they were found by Beecher preserved down to the 
minutest detail, Even to this day no trace of appendages has been 
found in such forms as Hemiaspis, Bunodes, Belinurus, Prestwichia. 

The whole question of the evidence of any prosomatic appendages 
in these ancient fishes is one of very great interest, and of late years 
has been investigated by Patten. It has long been known that 
forms such as Pterichthys and Bothriclepis possessed two lange, jointed 
locomotor appendages, and Patten has lately obtained better speci- 
mens of Bothriolepis than have ever been found before, which show 
not only the general configuration of the fish, but also the presence 
of mandibles or gnathites in the mouth-region resembling those of 
an arthropod. These mandibles had been seon before (Smith Wood- 
ward), but Patton's specimene are more perfect than any previously 
described, and cause him to conclude that these ancient fish were 
of the nature of arthropods rather than of vertebrates. 

Patten has also been able to obtain some excellent specimens of 
the under surface of the head of Tremataspis, which, as evident in 
Fig, 143, show the presence of a series of holes, ranging on each side 
from the mouth-opening, in semicircular fashion towards the middle 
line, He considers that these openings indicate the attachments of 
appendages, in opposition to other observers, such as Jaskel, who look 
upon them as gill-slits. ‘To my mind, they are not in the right 
position for gill-slits; they are certainly in a prosomatic rather than 
in 4 mesosomatic position, and I should not be at all surprised if 
further research justified Patten's position, So convinced is he of 
the presence of appendages in all these old forms, that be consider 
them to be arthropods rather than vertebrates, although, at the same 
time, he looka upon them as indicating the origin of vertebrates from 
arthropods, Here, perhaps, it is advisable to say a few words on 
Patton's attitude towards thia question. 
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‘Two years after had put forward my theory of the derivation 
of vertebrates from arthropods, Patten published, in the Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopical Science, simultancously with my paper in 
that journal, a paper entitled "The Origin of Vertebrates from 
Arachnids.” In this paper he made no reference to my former 
publications, but he made it clear that there was an absolutely 
fundamental difference between our treatment of the problem; for 
he took the old view thut of necessity there must be a reversal of 

surfaces in order that the 
internal organs should be 
in the same relative positions: 
in the vertebrate and in the 
invertebrate, He simply, 
therefore, substituted Amob= 
nid for Annelid in the old 
theory, Because of this 
nocessity for the reversal 
of surfaces ho discarded the 
terms dorsal and ventral as 
indicative of the surfaces of 
an animal, and substituted 
hamal and neural, thereby 
hopelessly confusing the 
issue and making it often 
very difficult to understand 
his meanii 
He still holds to his 
Fig. 48,—Usore-Svarace or Hxav-Reorow Tiginal o} (apa ant Dae 
ay Tuemaraxen, (After Parnes.) still waiting to find ont 
when the reversal of sur 
faces took place, for his investigations lead him, as must 
be the caso, to compare the dorsal (or, as he would call it, the 
hiemal) surface of Bothriolepis, of the Cophalaspidw, and of the 
Ptoraspidw with the dorsal surface of the Palsostraca, 

All these ancient fishes are, acc m, still in the arthro~ 
pod stage, have not yet turned over, ugh in a peculiarly unscien- 
tific mannor he argues elaborately that they must have swam on 
thelr back rither than on their front, and so indicated the coming 
reversal. Because they were arthropods they cannot have had a 
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frontal nose-organ; therefore, Patten looks upon the nose and the 
two lateral eyes of the Osteostraci as a complex median eye, regard- 
Jess of the fact that the median eyes already existed, 

Every atom of evidence Patton bas brought forward, every new 
fact he has diseovered, confirms my position and makes his still moro 
hopelessly confused. Keep the animal the right side uppermost, and 
the evidence of the rocks confirms the transition from the Palso- 
stracan to the Cyclostome; reverse the surfaces, and the attempt to 
derive the vertebrate from the palmostracan becomes so confuzed and 
hopelessly muddled ns to throw discredit on any theary of the origin 
of vertebrates from arthropods, For my own part, I fully expect 
that appendages wil] be found not only in the Cophalaspide: but also 
in the Pteraspidw, and I hope Patten will continue his researches 
with increasing success, I feel sure, however, his task will be much 
simplified if he abandons his present position and views the question 
from my standpoint, 


Summary. 


‘The shifting of tho nasal tubo from a ventral to a dorwal position, as soon 

in Ammocates, is, perhaps, the most important of all clues in connection with 
tho comparison of Ammocostes to the Palmostracan on the one hand, and to the 
Cophalaspid on the other; for, whereas the oxact countorpart of the opening 
cof sash w tube is always found on the dorsal head-shield in all membors of the 
latter group, nothing of the kind ix ever fonnd on the dorsal carapace of the 
former group, 
‘The renson for this difference is made immediately evident in the develop 
mont of Ammocastos itself, for the olfuatory tube originates as a ventral tube— 
the tube of the hypophyxis—in exnctly the same position as the olfwetory tuhe of 
the Palmostracan, and lator on in its development takes up » dorsal position, 

In fact, Ammocastes in its development indicates how the Palmostrioan 
Jwad-shiold became transformed into that of the Cephalaspid, 

Tn another most important character Ammocatise indicates its relationship 
to the Cophalaspidm, for it possesans an external skeleton or head-shield composed. 
of muco-curtilago, which Is the exnct counterpart of the so-called bony head 
shield of the latter group; and still more strikingly the structure of the 
cophalaspidian head-shield is remarkably like that of muco-oartilage. In the one 
ease, by the deposition of calcium salts, » hard external skeleton, capable of 
being prosrved ae # fossil, hax boon formed; in the other, by the absence of 
the calelum salts, a soft chondro-mucoid matrix, in which the characteristic 
oolls and fibrils arw ombeddod, distingnishos the tissns. 

Tho recognition that the head-shields of these most primitive flahos wary 
not composed of bone, but of muco-cartilage, the precursor of both cartilage 
and bone, immodiatoly cloars up in the most satisfactory manner the whole 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE EVIDENCE OF THE AUDITORY APPARATUS AND 
THE ORGANS OF THE LATERAL LINE 


Lateral line orgunx—Funotion of this group of organx—Poriferous sense- 
‘organs on tho appendagos in Limulux.—Branchial sense-organs.—Proso- 
matic sense organs —Plabellum,—[ts structure and position, — Sense-organs 
of mandible —Anditory organs of insects and arachnid—Poriferous 
chordotonal organs—Balancers of Diptera —Resomblance to organs of 


io of norve to all thuse xpecial sonse-organs,—Origin 

auiltry saprle—Renoa why VIIth nervo pusses in and out of capsnle,— 
of Ammocotea—Intrasion of glandular mass round brain into 

re capsale,—Intrusion of generativy and hepatic mass round brain 

Into base of slubollum.—Summary. 


When sperking of the tripartite arrangement of the cranial nerves, 
an arrangement which gave the clue to the meaning of the cranial 
segments, I spoke of the trigeminal as supplying the sensory nerves 
to the skin in the head-region, and I compared this dorsal system 
of afferent nerves to the system of epimerl nerves in Limulus which 
supply the prosomatic and mesosomatic carapaces of Limulus with 
sensory fibres, 1 compared the ventral system of eye-muscle nerves 
with the system of nerves supplying the segmeatal doreo-ventral 
somatic muscles of the prosomatic region, and I compared the lateral 
system of mixed nerves with the nerves supplying the prosomatic 
and mesosomatio appendages of Limulas, I compared, also, the 
optic nerves and the olfactory nerves with the corresponding nerves 
in the same invertebrate group. My readers will see at once that one 
well-marked group of nerves—the auditory and lateral line system— 
has been entirely omitted up to the present, it has not even been 
mentioned in the scheme of the cranial segments; I have purposely 
reserved its consideration until now, because the organs these nerves 
supply, though situated in the skin, are of such a special character 
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as to form a category hy themselves. These nerves cannot be classed: 
among the afferent nerves of the skin any more than the nerves of the 
optic und olfactory apparatus; they require separate consideration. 
A very extensive literature has grown up on the subject of this 
system of lateral line sense-organs and their innervation, the outcome 
of which is decisively in favour of this system being classed with the 
senge-organs supplied by the auditory nerve, so that in endeavouring 
to understand the position of the auditory nerve, we must always 
bear in mind that any theory as to its origin must apply to the 
system of lateral line nerves as well, 

Nov, although the auditory apparatus is common to all verte- 
brates, the lateral line system is not found in any land-dwelling 
animals; it belongs easontially to the fishes, and is, therefore, an 
old system so far as concerns the vertebrate group. Tt sense-orgens 
are arranged along the lateral line of the fieh, and, in addition, on 
the head-region in three well-marked lines known as the supri- 
orbital, infra-orbital, and mandibular line systems, These sense- 
organs lie in the skin in a system of canals, and are innervated by 
a special nervous system different to that innervating adjacent akin- 
areas. The great peculiarity of their innervation consists in the faet 
that their nerves all belong to the branchial system of nerves; no 
fibres arise in connection with the trigeminal, but all of them in 
connection with the facial, glossopharyngeal and vagus nerves. Tn 
other words, although organs in the skin, their nerve-supply belongs 
to the Interal nervous system which supplies splanchnic and not 
somatic segments, a system which, according to the theory advanced 
in this book, originated in the nerves supplying appendages. The 
conclusion, therefore, is that in order to obtain some clue as to the 
origin of the sense-orgins of this system in the assumed paleostracan 
ancestor, we must examine the meeosomatic appendages and see 
whethor they possess any special sense-ongans of similar function, 

Further, considering that the auditory organ is to be regarded 
as a specially developed member of this system, we must especially 
look for an exceptionally developed organ in the region supplied 
by the auditory nerve. 

‘The question of the origin of this system of lateral line sense 
organs possesses a special interest for all those who attempt to obtain 
a solution of the origin of vertebrates, for the upholders of the view 
that the vertchrates have descended from annelids have always 
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found its strongest support in the similarity of two sets of segmental 
organs found in annelids and vertebrates. On the one hand, great 
stress was laid upon the similarity of the segmental exeretory organs 
in the two groups of animals, as will be discussed later; on the other, 
of the similarity of the segmentally arranged lateral sense-organs. 

‘These lateral sense-organs of the annelids have been specially de~ 
seribed by Eisig in the Capitellide, and, according to Lang, “there are 
many reasons for considering these lateral organs to be homologous 
with the dorsal cirri of the ventral parapodia of other Polychmta, and 
in the family of the Glyceride we can follow, almost step by step, 
the transformation of the cirri into lateral organs.” Eisiy deseribes 
them in the thoracic prebranchial region as slightly different from 
those in the abdominal branchial region; in the latter region, the 
ventral parapodia are gill-bearing, 80 that these lateral organs are 
in the branchial region closely connected with the brinchiw, just 
as is also the ease in the vertebrates. It is but a small step from 
the gill-bearing ventral parapodia of the annelid to the gill-hearing 
appendages of the phyllopod-like protostracan; so that if we assume 
that this is the correct line along which to search for the origin of 
the vertebrate auditory apparatus, then, on my theory of the origin 
of the vertebrates from a group resembling the Protostraca, it follows 
that special sense-organs must have existed cither on or in close 
connection with the branchial and prebranchial appendages of the 
protostracan ancestor of the vertebrates, which would form an inter- 
mediate link between the lateral organs of the annelids aud the 
Jateral and auditory organs of the vertebrates. 

Further, these spacial sense-organs could not bave been more 
tactile hairs, but must have possessed some special function, and 
their structure must have been compatible with that fanetion, Can 
we obtain any clear conception of the original function of this whole 
system of sense-organs 7 

A large amount of experimental work bas been done to determine 
the function of the lateral line organs in fishes, and they have been 
thought at one time or another to be supplementary organs for 
equilibration, organs for estimating pressure, etc, The latest experi- 
mental work done by Parker points directly to their being organs 
for estimating slow vibrations in water in contradistinction to the 
quicker vibrations constituting sound. He concludes that surfree 
waye-movements, whether produced by air moving on the water or 
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solid bodies falling into the water, are accompanied by disturbances: 
which ans stimuli for the lateral line organs. 

One of these segmental organs has become especially important 
and exists throughout the whole vertebrate group, whether the animal 
lives on land or in water—this is the auditory organ, Throughout, 
the auditory organ has a double function—the function of hearing 
and the function of equilibration, If, then, this is, as is generally 
supposed, a specialized member of the group, it follows that the 
less specialized members must possess the commencement of both 
these functions, just as the experimental evidence supgests, 

Tn our search, then, for the origin of the auditory organ of verte- 
brates, we must look for special organs for the estimation of vibra- 
tions and for the maintenance of the equilibrium of the animal, 
situated on the appendages, especially the branchial or mesosomatic 
appendages; and, further, we must specially look for an exceptional 
development of such segmental organs at the junction of the pro 
somatic and mesoscmatic regions, 

‘Throughout this book the evidence whieh 1 have put forward 
has in all cases pointed to the same conclusion, viz. that the verte- 
Drate arose by way of the Cephalaspide from some arthropod, either 


ly allied to, the group called Paleostrues, of 

w on presentative is Limulus. If, then, my argu- 

ment so far is sound, the a od of Limulus, both prosomatic 
and mesosomatic, 


at the junetion of the pro- 

ere specially developed to 

» appendages of Limulus do 

i rkable character, which are 


in 1896, searehed for some 
i j f the prosoma and imesosoma, 
and was rewarded by finding thet that extraordinary adjunct to the 
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lust locomotor appendage, known as the flabellum, was an olaborate 
sense-orgun, 1 now propose to show that all those special eense- 
organs are conetructed on a somewhat similar plan; that the structure 
of the branchial sense-organs suggests that they are organs for the 
estimation of water pressures; that among arthropods 
senso-organs, built up on a somewhat similar plan, are universally 
found, and are considered to be of the nature of auditory and equi- 
libration organs; and, what is especially of importance, in view of 
the fact that the most prominent members of the Palenstraca were 
the sea-scorpions, that the remarkable sense-organs of the scorpions 
known as the pectens belong apparently to the same group, 


‘Tue Portygnous Sexs¥-Oroaxs ov THe ArreNpaces In Limuius. 


‘On all the branchial appendages in Limulus, special sense-organs 
are found of a most conspicuous character. They form in the living 
animal bluish convex circular patches, the situation of which on the 
appendages is shown in Fig. 58, These organs are not found on the 
non-branchial operculum. Gegenbaur, who was the first to describe 
them, has pointed out how the surface of the organ is closely set 
with chitinous goblets shaped as seen in Fig. 144, A, which do not 
necessarily project free on the surface, but are extruded on the 
slightest pressure, Each goblet fits into a socket in the chitinous 
covering, and is apparently easily protruded by variations of pressure 
from within, The whole surface of the organ on the appendage is 
slightly bulged in the living condition, and the chitin is markedly 
softer here than in the surrounding part of the limb. Each of these 
organs is surrounded by a thick protection of strongly branching 
spines. On the surface of the ongan itself no spines are found, only 
these goblets, #0 that the surface-view presents an appearance as in 
Fig. 144, B. Each goblet possesses a central pore, which is the 
termination of a very fine, very tortuous, very brittle chitinous 
tubule (e/.t.), which passes from the goblet through the layers of the 
chitin into the subjacent tissue, The goblets vary considerably in 
size, a few very large ones being scattered here and there, The fine 
chitinous tubule is especially conspicuous in connection with these 
largest goblets. Tn the smaller ones there is the same appearance of 
® pore and acommencing tube, but I have not been able to trace the 
tube through the chitinous layers, as in the ease of the larger goblets. 
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Gegenbaur, in his picture, draws a straight tubule passing from every 
goblet among the fine canaliculi of the chitin. He says they are 
difficult to see, except in the case of the larger goblets. The tubule 
from the larger goblets is most conspicuous, and is in my sections 
always tortuous, never straight, as represented by Gegenbaur. A 
special brauch of the appendage-nerve passes to these organs, aud 
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nerve groups of ganglion-cells are seen, 
ibed by Patten on the 
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brought below the level of the surface, and he imagines that the pro- 
trusion is effected by hydraulic means, by the aid of the vaseular 
system, In the branchial sense-organs of Limulus there are no 
retractor muscles, and it seems to me that both retraction and pro- 
trusion must be brought about by alterations of pressure in the 
vascular fluids, Certainly the cavity of the organ is very vascular. 
If this be so, it seems likely enough that such an organ should be a 
very delicate organ for estimating changes in the pressure of the 
external medium, for the position of the goblets would depend on 
the relation between the pressure of the fluid inside the organ and 
that on the surface of the appendage. Whether the chitinous tubule 
contains a nerve-terminal or not I am unable to decide from.my 
specimens, but, judging from Patten's description of the similar 
chitinous tubules belonging to the mandibular organs, it is most 
highly probable that these tubules also contain a fine terminal 
nerve-fibre, 

‘These organs, then, represent segmental branchial sense-organs, 
of which it can be said their structure suggests that they may be 
pressure-organs ; but the experimental evidence ia at present wanting, 

Passing now from the branchial to the prosomatic region, the 
firat thing that struck me waa the presence of that most conspicuous 
projection at the base of the last locomotor appendage, which is 
usually called the flabellum, and has been deseribed by Lankester 
as an exopodite of this appendage. It is jointed on to the most basal 
portion of the litab (of. Fig. 155), and projects dorsally from the limb 
into the open slit between the prosomatic and mesosomatic carapace, 
as is seen in Fig. 145(/l.), Of ity two surfaces, the undermosb is very 
convex and the uppermost nearly flat from side to side, the whole 
organ being beut, so that when the animal is lying half buried in 
sand, entirely covered over by the prosomatic and mesosomatic 
carapaces excopt along this slit between the two, the upper flat or 
slightly convex surface of the flabellum is exposed to any movement 
of water through this slit, and owing to its possessing a joint, the 
direction of the whole organ can be altered to a limited extent. The 
whole of this flat upper surface is one large sense-onzun of a striking 
character, thus forming a great contrast to the convex under surface, 
which is remarkably free from tactile spines or special sense-organs, 

‘Tho nerve going to the flabellum is very large, almost as large 
as the nerve to the rest of the appendage, and the very large majority 
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of the nerve-fibres turn towards the flat, uppermost side, where the 
sense-organ is situated, Between the nerve-fibres (n.) and the chi- 
tinous surface containing the special sense tubes manases of calle, 

are sden, as in Fig. 146, apparently nerve cells, which form a 
order between the nerve-fibres and the pigmonted chitinogenous 


Fi. M7,.—Skerios eamannen to 
ix Scnracn or FLAWELEOR, 
snowixe TH Ponous Trane 
SATIONS OF TI SENSH-ORGATS 


° ir flabellum, 
Ab present I am t nm this mass of cells as 
constituting a large ganglio1 
and breadth of the upper surface of the flalellum. At the same 
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time, my preparations are not sufficiently clear to enable me to 
trace out the connections of theee cells, especially their connections 
with the special sense- 


pala 

In Fig. 148 T give a 
magnified representation 
of aseetion through three 
of these flabellar sense~ 
organs, As is seen, the 
section divides itself into 
four zones: (L) the chi- 
tinous layer (e.); (2) 
the layer of pigment (p.) 
and hypodermal cells ; 
(3) the layer of ganglion- 
cells (gf); and (4) the 
layer of nerve: files (7) 
and blood-spaces (bi,), 
The chitinous layer is 
composed of the usual 
three zones of the Li- 
ulus surface —exter- 
nally (Fig. 148), a thin 
homogeneous layer, fol- 
lowed by a thick layer 
of chitin (3), in which 
the fine vertical tubules 
or canaliculi are well 
auarked; the external 
portian (2) of this layer 
is differentiated from the 
rest. by the presence of 
well-marked horizontal 
Jayers in addition to the 
ennaliculi, 

Inthischitinouslayer 
the special sen: 


Fic, 148. Seetiox Tamopatt rite Srwie- 


bh, 


Onoaxs ov Fraxnttust, 


Dloodepaces; #., nerve; gi., layer of gangtion- 
calls; p., pigment layor; eh,, 1, 2, 0 the throp 
layers of chitin ; ch.t,, chitinous tubule fm large 
tube of sense-organ ; exmp.,capitellum or swollen 
extremity of large tube: cam., very fine porous 
canals or canaliculi of chitte, 


are found. They consist of « large tube which passes through all the 
layers of the chitin except the thin homogeneous most external Tayer. 
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‘This tube is conical in shape, its base, which rests on the pigmented 
Jayer, being so large and the organs so crowded together that a section 
of the chitin across the base of the tubes gives the appearance of a 
honeycomb, the sopta of which is all that remains of the chitin. 
‘This large tube narrows down to « thin clongated neck as it passes 
through the chitin, and then, at its termination, bulges out agaiti 
into un oval swelling (eap.) situated always beneath the homogeneous 
most external layer of chitin. Within this tube a fine chitinoue 
tubule (cf, ¢.) is situated similar to that seen in the branchial sense- 
organs ; it lies apparently free in the tube, not straight, but sinuous, 
and it passes right through all the chitinous layers to open at the 
surface ag a pore; in the last part of its course, where it passes 
through the most external layer (1) of chitin, it lies always at right 
angles to the surface. 

Tf the flabellumn be stained with methylene blue and acid fuchsin, 
then all the canaliculi in the chitin show up as fine red lines, and 
present the appearance given in Fig. 148, and it is seen that each 
of the terminations of the tubules is surrounded in the homogeneous 
layer of chitin by a thick-set circular patch of canaliculi which pass 
to the very surface of the chitin, while the canaliculi in other parts 
terminate at the commencement of the homogeneous layer and do 
not reach the surface. Further, the contents of the oval swelling, 
and, indeod, of the tube as a whole, are stained blue, the chitinous 
tubule being either unstained or slightly pink in colour, We see, 
then, that the ehitinous tubule alone reaches the surface, while the 
large tube, which contains the tubule, terminates in an oval swelling, 
which often presents a folded or wrinkled appearance, as in Fig. 149 
(see also Patten's Fig. 1, Plate 1). ‘This terminal bulging of the 
tube is reminiscent of the bulging in the chitinous tubes of the Tyrie 
form organs of the Arachnida, as described by Gaubert, and of the 
poriferous chordotonal organs in insects, ax described by Graber (ses 
Fig. 150). This terminal swelling is filled with « homogeneous 
refringent mass staining blue with methylene blue, in which E have 
seen no trace of a nucleus; through this the chitinous tubule makes 
ite way without any sign of bulging on its part, Patten, in his 
description of the sense-organs on the mandibles of Limulus, which 
are evidently the same in structure us those on the flabellum, refers 
to this homogeneous mass as a coagulum. I doubt whether this 
is an adequate description ; it sppoars to me to stain rather more 
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readily than a blood-coagulam, yet in the sense of being structure~ 
lesa it resembles a coagulum, 

‘The enormous number of these organs crowded together over 
the whole flat surface of the flabellum produces a very striking 
appearance when viewed on the surface. Such a view presents an 
appearance resembling that of the surface-view of the branchial senae- 
organs; in hoth cases the surface ig covered with a great number 
of elosely set cireular plaques, in the centre of each of which is seen 
a well-marked pore, The circular plaques in the case of the flabellum 
are much smaller than those of the branchial “sense-ongans, and 
clearly are not protrusible as in the latter organs, the appearances as 
of a plaque being due to the ring of thickly-set canaliculi round the 
central tubule, as already described. When stained with methylene 
Iilue, the surface view of the flabellum under a low power presents 
an appearance of innumerable circular blue masses, from each of 
which springs a fine bont hair, terminating in a pore at the surface. 
‘Tho blue masses are the homogeneous substance (cp,) of the bulgings 
seon through the transparent external layer of chitin, and the hairs 
are the terminal part of the chitinous tubules. Patten has 
sented their appearance in the mandibles in his Fig, 2, Plate I. 

The Jarge tubes in the chitin alter in shape according to their 
position, Those in the middle of the sensory surface of the flabellum, 
in their course through the chitinous layers, are hardly bent at all; 
ax they approach the two lateral edges of this surface, their long thin 
neck becomes bent more and more, the bending always being directed 
towanls the middle of the surface (se Fig. 146); in this way the 
chitinous tubules increase more or less regularly in length from 
the centre of the organ to the periphery. The large basal part of 
the conical tube contains, besides the chitinous tubule, a number 
of nuclei which are confined to this part of the tube; some of these 
nuclei look like those belonging to nerve-fibres, others are apparently 
the nuclei of the chitinogonous membrane lining the tube, I have 
never seen any sign of nerve-cella in the tube itself. 

‘The only other kind of sense-organ I have found in connection 
with these sense-organs are a few spike-like projections, the appear- 
ance of which is given in Fig. 149. I have always seen these in the 
position given in Fig, 146 (sp.), i. at the junction of the surface 
which contains the sense-organs and the surface which is free from 
them. They are, so far as I have seen, not very numerous; T have 
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not, however, attempted to examine the whole sense-organ for the 
purpose of estimating their namber and arrangement. 

As is seen in Fig. 149, they possess a fine tubule of the same 
character as that of the neighbouring sense-organs, which apparently 
terminates at the apex of the projecting spike, They appear to 
belong to the same group as the other poriferoua sense-organs, and 
aro of spocial interest, because in their appearance they form a link 
between the latter and the poriforous sense-organs which charne- 
terize the pesten of the scorpion (ef. Fig, 152, C), 

Such, then, is the structure of this ramarkable sense-organ of the 
flabellum, as far as T have been able to work it out with the materials 

at my disposal, Te is 
evident that the flabellar 
organs, aparh from the 
spike-organs, are of the 
same kind as those de- 
scribed by Patten on the 
mandibles and chele of 
Limulus, and therefore it 
is most probable that the 
nerve-terminals in the 
chitinous tubules, and 
the origin of the Jatter, 
are similar in the two sets 
| of organs. 

Pia. 149,—Sriee-Onaas oy Puaneutton, ‘These organs, as Patten 

chit chitinous tubule. has described them, are 

situated in lines on the 

spines of the mandibles of the presomatic locomotor appendages, 

and ary grouped closely together to form a compact sense-organ 

on the surface of the inner mandible (Lankeater's epicoxite) (iim. 

© that a surfuce-view of the organ here gives 

appearance of these poriferons sense-patohes, 

Precisely similar onpins are found on the ¢hilaria, which ans in 

function av all events, simply isolated mandibles, to use Patten's 
terminology. 

On the digging appendage 
Fig. 155, A and Q, shows, 
existent, and the inner mandible or epicoxite is not present, so that 
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the special sense-organ of this Piatt is represented solely by the 
flabellum. 

This sketch of the special sense-organs of Limulus shows that all 
the appendages of Limulus posseas special sense-organs, with the 
exception of the operculam. All these sense-orzans are formed on 
the same plan, in that they possess a fine chitinous tubule passing 
through the layers of chitin into the underlying hypodermal and 
nervous tissues, which terminates on the surface in a pore. The sur- 
face of the chitin where these pores are situated is perfectly smooth, 
although, in the case of the branchial sense-organs, the goblet-abaped 
masses of chitin, exch of which contains a pore, are able to be pressed 
out beyond the level of the surface. 

As to their functions, we unfortunately do not know much that 
is definite, Patten considers that he has evidence of a gustatory 
a in the case of the mandibular organs, and sugyests also a 

in the case of some of these organs. The large 
ore of the flabellum and the branchial organs he has not taken into 
consideration. The situation of these organs puts the suggestion of 
any gustatory function, as far a3 they are concerned, out of the ques- 
tion ; and I do not think it probable that such large specialized organs 
would exist only for the estimation of temperature, when one sees 
how, in the higher animals, the temperature-nerves and the nerves of 
common sonsation are universally distributed over the body, As 
already stated, the structure of the branchial organs seems to me to 
point to organs for estimating varying pressures more than anything 
else, and I am strongly inclined to look upon the whole set of organs 
as the derivatives of the lateral sense-organs of annelids, such as are 
described by Risig in the Cupitellidw, ‘This is Patten's opinion with 
respect to the mandibular organs ; and from what T have shown, 
these organs cannot be separated in type of structure from those of 
the flabellum and the branchial sense-organs. 

Tn our search, then, for the origin of the vertebrate auditory organ 
in Limalns and its allies, we sec #0 far the following indications -— 

1, The auditory organ of the vertebrate is regarded as a special 
organ belonging to a segmentally arranged set of lateral sense-organs, 
whose original function was co-ordination and ¢quilibration. 

2, Sach a set of sogmentally arranged lateral sense-organs is 
found in annelids in connection with the dorsal cirri of the ventral 
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3. Tf, a8 has been supposed, there is a genetic connection between 
(1) and (2) and if, as I suppose, the vertebrates did not arise from 
the annelids direetly, but from a protostracan group, then it follows 
that the lateral sense-organs, one of which gave rise to the auditory 
organ, must have been situated on the protostracan ap] 

4, Tn Limulus, which is the sole surviving representative of the 
palwostracan group, such special sense-organs are found on both the: 
prosomatic and mesosomatic appendages, and therefore may be 
expected to give a direct clue to the origin of the vertebrate auditory 


ongan. 

5. Both from its position, ita size, and its specialization, the 
flabellum, i¢, an organ corresponding to the flabellam, must be 
looked upon as more likely to give a direst clue to the origin of the 
auditory organ than tho sense-organs of the branchial appendages, or 
the so-called gustatory organs of the mandibles, 


Tun Avprrony Oroans or Anacunips AND INsgers, 


‘The difficulty of the investigating these organs consists in the fact 
that so little is known about them in those Arthropoda which live in 
the water; the only instance of any organ apparently of the nature 
of an auditory organ, is the pair of so-called auditory sac at the base 
of the antennm in various decapods. We are in a slightly better 
position when we turn to the land-living arthropods; here the pre- 
sence of stridulating organs in so many instances carries with it the 
necessity of an organ for appreciating aound. It has now been shown 
that such stridulating organs are not confined to the Insecta, but ane 
present also in the scorpion group, and I myself have added to their 
number by the discovery of a distinct stridulating apparatus in 
yarious members of the Phrynidw. We may then take it for granted 
that arachnids as well as insects hear. Where is the auditory organ ? 

Many observers believe that certain surface-organs found uni~ 
yersally among the spiders, to which Gaubert has given the name of 
lyriform organs, are auditory in function. His investigations show 
that they are universally present on the limbs and pro-meso-sternite 
of all spiders; that they are present singly, not im groups, on the 
limbs of Thelyphonus, and that a group of them exists on the second 
segment of each limb in the members of the Phrynus tribe. Tn the 
Tntter case this organ ix the most elaborate of all described by him, 
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Tt is especially noticeable that they do not exist in Galeodes or 
in the scorpions, but in the former special sense-organs are found in 
the shape of the so-called ‘ racquet-organg,’ on the basal segments of 
the most posterior pair of appendages, and also, according to Gaubert, 
on the extremity of the palps and the first pair of feet, while in the 
latter they occur in the shape of the pectens, 

‘This observation of Gaubert suggeats that the place of the 
lyriform organs in other arachnids is taken in Galeodes by the 
racquet-organs, and in the scorpions by the pectens, Bertkau, 
Schimkéwitsch, and Wagner, as quoted by Gaubert, all suggest that 
the lyriform organs of the arachnids belong to the same group of 
sense-orguns a8 the porous chordotonal organs of the Insecta, sense- 
organs which have been found in every group of Insecta, and are 
generally regarded as auditory organs. Gaubert does not agree with 
this, and considers the lyriform organs to be concerned with the 
temperature-sense rather than with audition, 

The chordotonal organs of insects have been specially studied by 
Graber. He divides them into two groups, the poriferous and the 
non-poriferous, the former being characterized by the presence of 
pores on the surface arranged in groups or lines, These poriferous 
chordotonal organs are remarkably constant in position, being found 
only at the base of the wings on the subcostal ridge, in marked 
contrast to the other group of chordotonal organs which are found 
chiefly on the appendages in various regions. The striking character 
of this fixity of position of these organs and the universality of their 
presence in the whole group, led Graber to the conclusion that in 
these poriferous chordotonal organs we are studying a form of 
auditory apparatus which characterized the ancestor af the insect- 
group. These organs are always well developed on the hind wings, 
and in the lange group of Diptera the auditory apparatus has usurped 
the whole of the function of the wing ; for the balancers or * halteres,’ 
as they are called, are the solo representatives of the hind wings, and 
they are usually considered to be of the nature of auditory organs, 
It is instructive to find that such an auditory organ serves not only 
for the purpoge of audition, but also as an organ of equilibration ; 
thus Lowne gives the evidence of various observers, and confirms it 
himself, that removal of the balancers destroys the power of orderly 
flight in the animal, 

Aatriking peculiarity of these organs in the Insecta, as described. 

2B 
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by Graber, is the bulging of the porous canal near its termination 
(Fig. 150, ©). ‘This bulging is filled with a homogeneous, highly 
refractive material, from which, acconding to Lowne, a chordotonal 
thread passes, to be connected with a ganglion-cell and nerve, 
‘This sphere of refractive material he calls the ‘capitellum’ of the 
chordotonal thread. The presence of this material produces in 
surface view an appearance as of a halo around the terminal plaque 
with its central pore; Graber has attempted to represent this by the 
white area round the central area (in Fig. 150, B). A very similar 
appearance is presented by the surface view of the flabellum in 
those parts where the tube runs straight to the surface, so that the 


Fro. 160 (trom Gussun)—A, Seovics oy Suucoeran Nunyoiee oF Hixp Wore oF 
Drnacus 70 stow ratcn oF Pourmnove Onoaxs (7.0), B, Somrack View or 
Pourenovs Oncami; sus Witte Srack nous acu Onoay nSnICATRS Tam 
cere Ire Fbomixcer Boor witton rics rin wuidixe oF Tike Caxias 
snes rx Thassvense SxorioN Ex C. 


refractive material which fills the oval bulging ebines through the 
overlying chitin and appears to surround the terminal plaque with a 
translucent halo. 

Such a peculiarity must have a very definite meaning, and sug~ 
gests that the canals in the flabellun of Limulus and in the hind 
wings of insects belong to the same class of organ, the chitinows 
tubule with its nerve-terminal in the former corresponding te the 
chordotonal thread in the latter. One wonders whether this sphere 
of refractive matorial or ‘capitellum’ (to use Lowne’s phraseology) 
is so universally presout in order to act as a damper upon the 
vibrations of the chordotonal thread in the one case and of the 
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chitinous tubule in the other, just as the membrana tecloria. aud the 
otoliths act in the case of the vertebrate ear. 

Patten says that the only organs which seem to him to be compar- 
able with the gustatory porous organs of Limulus are the 
in the extremities of the palps and of the first pair of legs of Galeodes, 
as described by Gaubert. I imagine that he was thinking only of 
arachnids, for the comparison of his drawings with those of Graber 
show what a strong family resomblance exists between the poriferoux 
sense-organe of Limulus and those of the insects. On the course 
of the terminal nerye-fibres, between the nerve-cell and their entrance 
into the porous chitinous canal, Graber describes the existence of 
rods or scolophores, On the course of the terminal fibres in the 
Limulus organ, between the nerve-cells and their entrance into the 
porous chitinous canal, Patton describes a spindle-shaped swelling, 
containing a number of rod-like thickenings among the fibrils in the 
spindle, which present an appearance reminiscent of the rods described 
by Graber. 

Tt appears as though a type of sense-organ, characterized by the 
presence of pores on the surface and a fine chitinous canal which 
opens ab these pores, was largely distributed among the Arthropoda, 
According to Graber, this kind of organ represents a primitive type 
of sonse-organ, which was probably concerned with audition and 
equilibration, and he expresses aurprise that similar organs have not 
been discovered among the Crustaces, It is, therefore, a matter of 
great interest to find that ao ancient a type of animal as Limulus, 
closely allied to the primitive crustacean stock, docs possess pori- 
ferous sense-organs upon its appendages which are directly compar- 
able with these poriferous chordotonal organs of the Insecta. 


‘Tus Pxerens ov Sconetons. 


Among special sense-organs such as those with which [am now 
dealing, the pectens of scorpions and the ‘mcquet-organs' of Gale- 
odes must, in all probability, be classed. I have given my reasons 
for this conelusion in my former paper.' At present such reasons 
ave based entirely upon the structure of the organs; experimental 

' “Tho Origin of Yortebrates, deduced trom the Study of Amimocates.' Bart X., 


“Tho Origia of the Auditory Organ: the Meaning of the VITIth Crasial Nerve.” 
Journ. Anat. and Physiol, vol. 6, 1902, 
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evidence ns to their function is entirely wanting, With respect to the 

pectens of the scorpion (Fig. 151), it has been suggested that they 

are of the nature of copulatory organs, a suggestion which may be 

dismissed without hesitation, for they are not constructed after the 

fashion of claspers, but are simply elaborate sense-organs, and, ws 
such, are found eqoally in male or female. 
The only observer who has hitherto 
specially studied the stracture of the 
sense-organs in the pecten is, as far as 
I know, Gaubert, and he describes their 
structure together with that of the sense- 
organs of the racquets of Galeodes, in 
connection with the lyriform organs of 
arachnids, as though he recognized a 
family resemblance between the three 
sets of organs. 

The pecten of the scorpions is am 
elaborate sense-organ, or rather group of 
sense-organs, the special organ being 
developed on cach tooth of the comb; 
its surface, which is frequently flattened, 
being directed backwards and inwards, 
when the axis of the pecten is horizontal 

7 at right angles to the length of the body. 
onion (hapaocrneey, ‘The surface view of thia part of the tooth 
The operculum is marked cut resembles that of the branchial organs or 

on be and beter side of the flabellum in Limulus, in that it 
a mum one at We Pee” 55 thickly covered with circular patches, 
in the centre of which an ill-defined 
appearance as of a fine pore is seen, Tn Fig, 152, B, I give a sketch 
of the surface view of a part of the organ. i 
‘Transverse sections of a tooth of the comb of Scorpio Buropeus 
present the appearance given in Fig. 152, A, and show that ench 
of these circular patches is the surface-view of » goblet-shaped 
chitinons organ, Fig. 152, ©, from the centre of which a short, some- 
what cylindrical chitinous spike projects, Within this spike, and 
running through the goblet into the subjacent tissue, is a fine 
tubule. The series of goblets gives rise to the appearance of the 
circular plaques on the surface-view, while the spike with its tubule 
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is the cause of the ill-defined appearance of the central pore, just 
as the terminal pore is much less conspicuous on surface-view in the 
apike-organs of the flabellum than in the purely poriferous organs, 
no part of which projects beyond the level of the chitinous surface, 
The fine wbule is soon lost in the thickened but soft modification 
of the chitinous layer (eh.) Which is characteristic of the - 
at all events, I have not succeeded in tracing it through this taper 
with any more success than in the corresponding case of the tubules 


Fra, 152.—A, Sxetios Trrroven Toors or Prcray or Sconri0n; B, Sumvace Vinw 
oy Suxst-Ouoaxs; ©, GOnLET OF SENRE-CNGAX MORE TORY MAGNETEG, 


41 and n., region of blood.apaces and nerves; gi., ganglion-cell Inyor; ch,, modified 
chitinous layor; #.6,, sento-organ. 

belonging to the smaller goblets of the branchial sense-organ of 

‘Limulus already degeribed, 

At the base of the modified chitinous Iayer a series of cella is 
seen, many, if not all, of which belong to the chitinogonous layer. 
Next to these is the marked layer of ganglion-eelts (gl), similar to 
those seen in the flabellum of Limulus. The rest of the space in the 
section of the tooth is filled up with nerves (n.) and blood-spaces (82) 
just as in the section, Fig, 146, of the flabellum of Limulus. 

Gaubert does nob appear to have seen the goblets at all clearly ; 
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he describes them simply as conical eminences, and states that they 
“recouvrent un pore analogne a celui des poils mais plus petit; 
il est rempli par le protoplasma de la couche hypodermique.” 
From the ganglion, according to him, nervous prolongations pass, 
which traverse the chitinogenous layer and terminate at-the base 
of the conical ominences, Kach of these prolongations “ présente 
sur son trajet, mais un pen plus prds du ganglion que de sa termi~ 
naison périphérique, une cellule nerveuse fusiforme (g.) offrant, 
comme celles du ganglion, un gros noyav.” He illustrates his 
deseription with the following, Fig. 153, 
taken from his paper, 

T have not been able to obtain any evi+ 
dence of a fusiform nerve-cell on the course 
of the terminal nerve-fibres as depicted by 
him; fusiform cells there are in plenty, as 
depicted in my drawing, but none with a 
large nucleus resembling those of the main 
ganglion. In no case, vither in the flabellam 
or in the branchial organs of Limulus, or in 
the pecten-organs, have I ever seen a ganglion- 
cell within the chitin-layer; all the nuelei 
seon there resemble those of the’ cells af 
the hypodermis or else the elongated nuclei 
characteristic of the presence of nerve-fibres, 
Gaubert’s drawing is a striking one, and I 

Fie ltrom OaveseT- ave looked Sceal my pa to. see 

ov Petes or Sconvios, whether there was anything similar, but have 

r norve; gt. ganglion. hitherto failed to obtain any definite evidence 
of anything of the kind. 

T feel, myself, that an exhaustive examination of the structure 
ond function of the pecten of scorpions ought to be undertaken, At 
present T can only draw the attention of my readers to the similarity 
of the urrangement of parts, and of the nature of the end-organs, in 
the sense-organs of the flabellum of Limulus and of the pecten of 
the scorpion, In both cases the special nerve-fibres terminate in 
2 maazive ganglion, situated just below the chitinogenous layer, In_ 
oth casos the terminal fibres from these ganglion-cells pass through 
the modified chitinons layer to supply end-organs of « striking cha- 
muster; and althongh the end-organ of the pecten of the scorpion does 
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not closely resemble the majority of the end-organs of the flabellum, 
yet it does resemble, on the one hand, the isolated poriferous spikes 
found on the Mabellum (Fig. 149) and, on the other, the poriferous 
goblets found on the sense-patches of the branchial appendages of 
Limulus (Fig, 144, A), so that & combination of these two end-organs 
would give an appearance very closely resembling that of the pecten 
of the scorpion. 

Finally, the special so-called ‘ racquet-organs’ of Galeodes, which 
are found on the most basal segments of the last pair of prosomatic 
appendages, ought also to be considered here, Gaubert has described 
their structure, and shown how the nervo-trunk in the handle of the 
racquet splits up into a great number of separate bundles, which 
spread out fan-shaped to the free edge of the racquet; each of these 
separite bundles supplies a special senseorgan, which terminates 
43a conical eminence on the floor of a deep groove, running round 
the whole free edge of the racquet, This groove ix almost converted 
into a canal, owing to the projection of its two sides. Gaubert 
imagines that the sense-organs are pushed forward out of the groove 
to the exterior by the turgescence of the whole organ; each of the 
nerve-fibres forming a bundle is, according to Gaubert, connected 
with a nerve-cell before it reaches its termination. 

This sketch of the special sense-organa on the appendages of 
Limulus, of the scorpions, of Galeodes, and other arachnids, and their 
comparigon with the porous chordotonal organs of insecta, affords 
reason for the belief that we are dealing here with a common group 
of organg, which, although their nature is not definitely known, 
have largely been accredited with the functions of equilibration and 
andition, a group of organs among which the origin of the auditory 
organ of vertebrates must be sought for, upon any theory of the 
origin of vertebrates from arthropods. 

Whenever in any animal these organs are concentrated together 
1 form a special organ, it is invariably found that the nerve going.to 
this organ is very large, out of all proportion to the size of the organ, 
and also that the nerve possesses, close to its termination in the 
organ, large masaes of nerve-cella. Thus, although the whole hind 
wing in the blow-fly has becn reduced to the insignificant balancers 
or ‘halteres,’ yet, as Lowne states, the nerves to them are the largest 
in the body. 

‘The pectinal nerve in the scorpion is remarkable for its size, and 
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80, also, is the nerve to the flabellum in Limulus, while the lange size 
of the auditory nerve in the vertebrate, in distinction to the size of 
the auditory apparatus, has always aroused the attention of anatomists. 

Throughout this book my attention has been especially directed 
to both Limulus and the scorpion group in endeavouring to picture to 
myself the ancestor of the earliest vertebrates, because the Bury= 
pteridar possessed such marked scorpion-like characteristics ; so that in 
considering the origin of special sense-organ, such as the vertebrate 
auditory organ near the junction of the prosoma and mesosoma, it 
secms to me that the presonce of such marked special sense-organs as 
the flabellum on the one hand and the pecten on the other, must 
both be taken into account, even although the former is an adjunct 
to a prosomatic appendage, while the latter represents, according to 
present ideas, the whole of a mesosomatic appendage. 

From the point of view that the VILIth nerve represents a 
segment immediately posterior to that of the VILEth, it is evident 
that an organ in the situation of the pecten, immediately posterior 
to the operculum, ie. aecording to my view, posterior to the segment: 
originally represented by the VITth nerve, is more correctly situated 
than an onsin like the flabellum, which belongs to a seyment anterior 
to the opereulum. 

On the other hand, from the point of view of the relationship 
between the scorpions and the king-crabs, it is a possibly debatable 
question whether the pecten really belongs: to a sogment posterior to 
theoperculum, ‘he position of any nerve in a series depends upon its 
position of origin in the central nervons syatom, rather than upon the 
position of its peripheral organ. No Patten gives two figures of the 
brain of the scorpion built up from serial sections, In both he shows 
that the main portion of the pectinal nerve arises from a awelling, to 
which he gives the name ga nodosum, This swelling arises on 
each side in close ‘eonnection ith the origin of the most posterior 
prosomatic ap) ge-nerve, | aceording his drawings, and posteriorly 
to such origin he figures a small nerve which he says supplies the 
distal parts of the sexual ongans. "This nerve is the only nerve which 
can be called the opercular ner 

ve. If this is so, it would 
indicate that the pectens arose nse-organs which were origi- 
nally, like the flabella, pre-opercular in position, but have shifted to 
a post-opercular position, 
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‘Tae Onior or THE Paractorpars axp Avpirory CartinacrNous: 
‘OnrsuLR. 


In addition to what I have already said, there is another reason 
why a special sense-organ such as the pecten is suggostive of the 
origin of the vertebrate auditory organ, in that such a suggestion 
gives a clue to the possible origin of the parachordals and auditory 
cartilaginous capsules, 

In the lower vertebrates the auditory organ is characterized by 
being surrounded with a cartilaginous capsule which springs from 
a special part of the axial cartilaginous skeleton on each side, known 
as the pair of parachordals. The latter, in Ammocortes, form a 
pair of cartilaginous bars, which unite the trabecular bars with the 
branchial cartilaginous basket-work. They are recognized throughout 
the Vertebrata us distinct from the trabecular bara, thus forming 
a separate paired cartilaginous element between the trabecula and 
the branchial cartilaginous system, which of itself indicates a position 
for the auditory capsule between the prosomatic trabecule and the 
mesosomatic branchial cartilaginous system. 

The auditory capsule and parachordals when formed are made of 
the same kind of cartilage as the trabecul, ic. of hard cartilage, and 
are therefore formed from a gelatin-containing tissue, and nob from 
muco-cartilage, Judging from the origin already ascribed to the 
trabeoule, viz, their formation from the great prosomatic entochon- 
drite or plastron, this would indicate that a second entochondrite 
existed in the ancestor of the vertebrate in the region of the junction 
of the progoma and mesozoma, which was especially connected with 
the sense-organ to which the auditory organ owes its origin. This 
pair of entochondrites becoming cartilaginous would give origin to 
the parachordals, and subsequently to the anditory capsules, their 
position being such that the nerve to the operculum would be 
surrounded at its origin by the growth of cartilage. 

On this line of argument it is very significant to find that 
the scorpions do possess u second pair of entochondrites, vin the 
supra-pectinal entochondrites, situated between the nerve-cord and 
the pectens, so that if the ancestor of the Cophalaspid was sufficiently 
scorpion-like to have possessed a second pair of entochondrites and 
at the same time a pair of special sense-organs of the nature either of 
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the pectens or flabella, then the origin of the nvditory apparatus 
would present no difficulty. 

Tt is also eaay to sce that the formation of the parachordals from 
entochondrites homologous with the supra-pectinal entochondrites, 
would give a reazon why the VI[th or opercular nerve is involved 
with the VILth in tho formation of the auditory capsule, especially 
if the special sense-organ which gave origin to the auditory organ 
waa originally a pre-opercular sense-organ such as the flabellum, 
which subsequently took up a post-opereular position like that of 
the peeten. 


Tre Evioexcr or Ammoccerrs. 


As to the auditory apparatus itself, we see that the elaborate 
organ for hearing—the cochlea—has been evolved in the vertebrate 
phylum itself. In the lowest vertebrates the auditory apparatus 
tends more and more to resolve itself into a simple epithelial sna, the 
walls of which in places bear auditory hairs projecting into the sac, 
and in part form otolitha. Such a simple sac forms the early stage 
of the anditory vesicle in Aimocetes, according to Shipley; subse- 
quently, by aacries of foldings and growings together, the chambers of 
the ear of the adult Petromyzon, as figured and described by Retziua, 
are formed. Further, we sco that throughout the Vertebrata this sae 
was originally open to the exterior, the auditory vesicle being first 
an open pit, which forms a vesicle by the approximating of its sides, 
the Inst part to close being known as the revessus labyrinthieue; in 
many cases, as in elasmobranchs, this part remains open, or com- 
mimicates with the extorior hy menns of the ductus endolymphatious, 

Judging, therefore, from the embryologicnl evidence, it would 
appear that the auditory organ originated as a special sense-organ, 
formed by modified epithelial cells of the surface, which epithelial 
surface becoming invaginated, came to line a closed auditory vesicle 
under the surface, ‘is special sense-organ was innervated from 
a large ganglionic mass of nerve-cells, situated close against the 
peripheral senso-colls, the avis-cylinder processes of which formed 
the sensory roots of the nerve, 

Yet another peculiarity of striking significance is seon in connec- 
tion with the auditory ongan of Amm ea. ‘The opening of the 
cartilaginous capsule towards the brain is a lange one (Fig. 154), and 
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admits the passage not only of the anditory and ficial nerves, bat 
also of a portion of the peculiar tissue which surrounds the brain. 
‘The large cells of this tissue, with their feebly staining nuclei and 
the pigment between them, make them quite unmistakable; and, as 
Thave already stated, nowhere else in the whole of Ammocates is 
such tissue found. When I first noticed these cells within the 
auditory capsule, it seemed to me almost impossible that my inter- 
pretation of them as the remnant of the generative and hepatic tissue 
which surrounds the brain of animals such as Limulus could be true, 
for it seemed too unlikely that a part of the generative system could 


Fro, 14.—Traxeenkse Section txrovan Avrgromy Carscume axo Baas or 
Anemocomes, 


An, auilitory organ; VIE, auditory nerve; gt, gangtion cells of VILIth nerves 
Au. cart, cartilaginous auditory capsule; yen, cells of oll generntive tissue 
round brain and in auditory eapaule; 1, bloodvassels. 

ever have become included in the auditory capsule. Still, they are 

undoubtedly there; and, as already angued with respect to the 

substance round the brain, they must represent some pre-existing 
tissue which was functional in the ancestor of Ammocates, If my 
interpretation is right, this tissue must be generative and hepatic 
tissue, and its presence in the auditory capsule immediately becomes 

1 most important piece of evidence, for it proves that the auditory 

organ must lave been originally so situated that a portion of the 

generative and hepatic mass surrounding the cephalic region of 
the nervous system followed the auditory nerve bo the peripheral 
sense-organ. 
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‘Here there was a test of the truth of my theory ranking second 
only to the test of the median eyes; the strongest possible evidence 
of the troth of any theory is given when by its aid new and unex- 
pected facts are brought to light, ‘The theory xaid that in the group 
of animals from which the vertebrates arose, a special sense-organ 
of the nature of an auditory organ must have existed on the base of 
one of the appendages situated ab the junction of the prosoma and 
mesosoma, and that into this basal part of the appendage « portion 
of the cephalic mass of generative and hepatic material must have 
made its way in close contiguity to the nerve of the special 


organ, , 

The only living example which nearly approaches the ancient 
extinet forms from which, according to the theory, the vertebrates 
arose, is Limulus, and, as has already been shown, in this animal, in 
the very position postulated by the theory, a large special sense- 
organ—the flabellum—exists, which, ax already stated, may well 
have given rise to a sense-organ concerned with equilibration and 
audition, If, further, it be found that a diverticulum of the gene- 
tative and hepatic material does accompany the nerve of the 
flabellum in the basal part of the appendage, then the evidence 
becomes very strong that the auditory organ of Ammocattes, ie. af 
the ancient Cephalaspids, was derived from an organ homologous 
with the flabellum; that, therefore, the material round the brain of 
<Ammoccetes was originally generative and hepatic material; that, in 
fact, the whole theory is true, for all the parts of it hang together so 
closely that, if one portion is accepted, all the rest must follow, Aa 
pointed out in my address at Liverpool, and at the mecting of the 
Philosophical Society at Cambridge, a moat striking fact that a 


mae et the generative and hepat i J 
Into no other appendage 
y intrusion of the gene- 


except in the anditory eapsule, 
tissue which surrounds 
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when we see (as Patten and Redenbaugh have pointed out) to what 
part of the appendage the flabellum in reality belongs, 

Patten and Redenbaugh, in their description of the prosomatic 
appendages of Limulus, describe the segments of the limbs as (1) the 


Fw. 155,—A, Tue Diaeixo Arruxpson on Eorooxarn o TLawctue; 
Mippie Puorenenaxes (2) oy sae Exrocoxirs ornxen, 10 slow Tike 
Cxsonative axy Huraric Tiseex (gen) wires cr; 6, Ose or tux Puoeo- 
atic Locomoron Arrexpbsors on Expoasaris oy LaMo10s, rom COMPARIRON 
win A. 

Jf, Aaballusn ; cow, coxopedite ; ent., entocorite; m,, mandible; Lae., fener mandible 

or splcoxite. 


dactylopodite, (2) the propodite, (3) the mero- and carpo-podites, 
(A) the ischiopodite, (5) the basipodite, and (6) the coxopedite (cox, 
in Fig. 155), Still more basal than the coxopodite is situated the 
entocoxite (ent, in Fig, 155), whieh is composed of three eelerites 
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or sensury Knobs, to use Patten’s description. The middle one of 
these three sclerites enlarges greitly in the dizging appendage, and 
grows over the coxopedite to form the base from which the flabellnm 

‘Thes, as they have pointed out, the flabellum does mot 


sve het wt yee foe ey 
knobs of the entocoxite would necessarily be filled with # protrusion 
of the generative and hepatic masses, This is the reagon 1 
generative and hepatic material apparently passes into the 
segment of the eetognath, and not into that of the endognaths; it 
does not really pass into the coxopodite of the appendage, bat into 
an enlarged portion of the entocoxite, which can hardly be considered 
as truly belonging to the appendage. Kishinouye has stated that 
a knob arises in the embryo at the base of each of the prosomatic 
locomotor appendages, but that this knob develops only in the last 
or digging appendage (ectagnath) forming the flabellum. Doubtless 
the median sclerites of the entocoxites of the endognaths represent 
HasHiooayes ondevelaped nol 

T conclude, therefore, that the fiabellum, together with ita basal 
part, is an adjunct to the appendage rather than a part of it, and 
aight, therefore, casily remain as a separate and well-developed 
entity, even although the appendage itself dwindled down to a 
mere tentacle, 

The evidences appears to me very strong that the flabellam of 
Limulus and the pecten of scorpions are the most likely organs to 
give a clue to the origin of the auditory apparatus of vertebrates, 
At — both the Eurypterids and Cephalaspids have bape 

si 


probable, one might almost say certain, that any such special 

sonse-organ, if present, was nob situated externally, but was sunk 

below the surface as in Ammocestes, *# 
‘The method by which such a scnse-orgnn, situated externally om 
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the surface of the animal, comes phylogenetically to form the lining 
wall of an internally situated membranous capsule is given by the 
ontogeny of this capsule, which shows step by step how the sense- 
organ sinks in and forms a capsule, and finally is entirely removed 
from the surface except as regards the ductus endolymphatious. 


Susmany. 


‘Tho spocial apparatus for houring is of a very different character from that 
for vision or for smell, for its noreo belongs to the infrainfundibular group of 
nerves, and not to the supru-infundibular, as do those of the other two 
wonsos. Of the five «pocial sonses tho nerves for touch, taste, and hoaring, all 
belong to the infra-infundibular segmental nerve-groups. ‘The invertebrate 
origin, then, of the vertebrate auditory nerve must be sought for in the infra 
cosophageal segmental group of nerves, and not in the supra-cesophageal, 

‘The organs supplied by the auditory nerve are only partly for the purpose 
of howring ; thero ix always present ulso an apparatus—the semiciroular canals 
—concerned with equilibration and co-ordination of movements. Such equili« 
bration organs are not confined to the auditory nero, but-in the water-living 
vertebrates are arrangod segmentally along the body, forming the organs of the 
lateral Line in fishes; the unditory organ is but one af these lateral line organs, 
which has boon specially developed. 

Thon Dataal Ek cme DS ae ee ee eee 
found in connection with the appendages in worms, especially the 
appendages. In accordance with this suggostion we seo that they are all 
innervated from the region of the respiratory nerves—the varus, glosso- 
pharyngeul, and facinl—norves which originally supplied the respiratory 
appendages of the palmoxtrncan ancestor. 

‘The logical conclusion is that the appendages of the Paleostraca posmessed 
special sonse-organs concerned with the perception of special vibrations, 
capecially in the mpsosomutic or respirutory region, and that womewhore at the 
junction of the prowma anil mesosoma, one of these eense-orgaus was specially 
developed to form the origin of the vertebrate auditory apparatus, 

Tnaprossed by this reasoning T mado wcarch for some specially striking 
sonso-orgat at the base of one of the appendages of Limulus, wt the junction of 
the prosoms and mesosoma, and was immodiately rewarded by the discovery 
of the extraordinary nature of the flabellum, which revealed iteclf ax an 
elaborate sanse-organ supplied with a nerve out of all proportion to its size. 
Up to this time no one had the slightest conception that this flabellum was 
@ special sense-organ; the discovery of it nature was «utirely due to the 
logical following out of the theory of the origin of vertebrates desorited in 
this book, 

‘Tho structure of this large sens-organ is comparable with that of the 
senso-organs of the poctens af the scorpion, and of many other ongans found 
on the appendages of various mombere of the scorpion group, af arachnids and 
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other alr-broathing arthropods. Many of thesy organs, such ax the lyriform 
organs of arachnids, and the *halteres” or balancers of the Diptens, are isaally 
regarded as auditory and equilibration orzans. 

‘On all the mesosomatic appendages of Limulas very remarkable aense-crzans 
re fosal, sppariety for setinating prowres, whish, when the|sppendaes 
sank into the body to form with their basal parts the branchial diaphragms of 
Ammocartes. could easily be cemcoived as remaining nt the surface, and so giving 
‘risw to tho lateral line organs. 

Further confirmation of the view that an organ, euch as the flabellum, must 
be looked upon us the originator of the vertebrate auditory orgun, is afforded by 
the extraordinary coincidonoe that in Limulus s diverticulum of the generative 
ani hepatic mass accompanies the flabellar nerve into the basal part of the digging 
sppendage, whilo in Ammocates, secompanying 

suiitury capsule, there is scu « mass of cells belonging to that 


that the purichordals, with the auditory eapsnlos attached, arose frum a seeond 
entochondrite of the same nature as the plastron; a probability which ix 
increwsd by the fact that the searpion does posses a second entochondrite, 
which, owing to its spocial relations to tho pecton, ie known ws the sapra-pectinal 
entochondrite, 
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Difference betwoon cranial and xpinal rogiona—Absonoo of lateral rot.— 
Meristic variation. —Sogmontation of coolom.—Segmontal oxerotery organs. 
—Dorvlopment of nephric organs; prouephric, mesousphrie, 
—Exorstory ae of Amphious.—Golenocyiea Excretiry organi af 
Bronchipus and of Peripatne, appendicular and somatic. — 
of colom of Peripatus and of vertebrate.—Pronephric organs compared to 
cea lands. Origin of vertebrate body-cavity (metacmle)—Bogmontal 


of vortebrat 
body, thymus, tonsils, thyroid, ani other dnetlese glands —Sammury. 


‘The consideration of the auditory nerve and the auditory apparatus 
terminates the comparizon between the cranial nerves of the verte- 
brate and the prosomatic and mesosomatic nerves of the arthropod, 
and leaves ua now frea to pass on to the consideration of the verte- 
brate spinal nerves and the organs they supply. Before doing so, it 
is advisable to pasa in review the conclusions already attained. 
Starting with the working hypothesis that the central nervous, 
system of the vertebrate has arisen from the central nervous system 
of the arthropod, but has involved and enclosed the alimentary canal 
of the latter in the process, #0 that there has been no reversal of 
surfaces in the derivation of the ane form from the other, we have heen 
enabled to compare closely all the organs of the head-region in the 
two groups of animals, and in no single case have we been compelled 
to make any startling or improbable assumptions, The simple 
following out of this clue has led in every case in the moet natural 
2e 
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manner to the interpretation of all the organs in the head-region of 
the vertebrate from the corresponding organs of the 

‘That it is possible to bring together all the striking resemblances 
between organs in the two classes of animals, such as I have done in 
preceding chapters, has been ascribed to a perverted ingenuity on my 
part—n suggestion which is flattering to my imaginative powers, but 
has no foundation of fact. There has been absolutely no ingenuity 
on my part; all I have done is to compare organs and their nerve 
supply, as they actually exist in the two groups of animals, on the 
supposition that there hag been no turning over on to the back, no 
reversal of dorsal and ventral surfaces, ‘The comparison ia there for 
all to read; it is all eo simple, so self-evident that, given the one 
clue, the only ingenuity required is on the part of those who fail 
to see it. 

The great distinction that has arisen between the two head-regions 
is the disappearance of appendages us such, never, however, of 
important organs on those appendages, If the olfactory organs of 
the one group were originally situated on antennules, the 
organs still remain, although the antennules as such have disap- 
peared. The coxal excretory organs at the base of the endognaths 
remain and become the pituitary body. A special sense-organ, such 
as the flabellum of Limulus or the pecten of scorpion, remains and 
gives rise to the auditory organ. A special glandular organ, the 
uterus in the base of the operculum, remains, and gives rise to the 
thyroid gland. The branchiw and sense-organs on the meaosomatic 
appendages remain, and even the very muscles to a largo extent. 
Az will be ecen Tater, the excretory organs at the base of the 
metazomatic appendages remain, It is merely the appendage aa 
such which vanishes either by dwindling away, or by so great an 
alteration as no longer to be recognizable as an ap 

This dwindling process was already in full swing before the 
“vertebrate stage; it is only a continuation of a previous tendency, as 
is seen in the dwindling of the prosomatic appendages in the Mero- 
stomata and the inclusion of the branchi« within the body of the 
scorpion, Already among the Palmostraca, swimming had largely 
taken the place of crawling. The whole gradual transformation from 
the arthropod to the vertebrate is associated with a transformation 
from a crawling to a swimming animal—with the concomitant loss 
of locomotor appendages as such, and the alteration of the shape of 
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the animal into the lithe fish-like form, Tho consideration of tho 
manner in which this latter change was brought about, takes us 
out of the eranial into the spinal region, 

If we take Limulus as the only living type of the Palmostraca, 
we are struck with the fact that the animal consists to all intents 
and purposes of prosomatic and mesosomatic regions only ; the meta- 
soma consisting of the segments posterior to the mesosoma is very 
insignificant, so that the large mass of the animal consists of what 
has become the head-region in the vertebrate; the spinal region, 
which has become in the higher vertebrates by far the largest region 
of the body, can hardly be said to exist in such an animal as Limulus. 
As to the Eurypterids and others, similar rematks may be made, 
though not to the same extent, for in them a distinct metasoma does 
exist, 

In this book I have considered up to the present the cranial 
region a3 a system of segments, and shown how euch segments are 
comparable, one by one, with the corresponding segments in the 
prosoma and mesosoma of the presumed arthropod ancestor. 

Tw the spinal region such direct comparison is not possible, as is 
evident on the face of it; for even among vertebrates themselves the 
spinal segments are not comparable one by one, 80 great is the varin- 
tion, so unsettled is the number of segments in this region, ‘This 
meristic variation, as Bateson calls it, is the great distinctive ehametor 
of the spinal region, which distinguishes it from the eranial region 
with its fixed number of nerves, and its substantive rather than 
meristic variation. At the borderland, between the two regions, we 
see how the one type merges into the other; how difficult it is 
to fix the segmental position of the spino-occipital nerves ; how much 
moro variable in number are the segments supplied by the vagus 
nerves than those anterior to them, 

‘This meristic variation is a sign of instability, of want of fixednesa 
in the typo, and is evidence, as already pointed out, that the spinal 
region is newer than the cranial, This instability in the number of 
spinal segments does not necessarily imply a variability in the 
number of segments of the metasoma of the invertebrate ancestor ; 
it may simply be an expression of adaptability in the vertebrate 
phylum itself, according to the requirements necessitated by the con- 
version of a crawling into a swimming animal, and the subsequent 
conversion of the swimming inte a terrestrial or flying animal. 
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However many may have been the original number of segments 
bolonging to tho spinal region, one thing is certain—the segmental 
character of this region is remarkably clearly shown, not only by the 
presence of the segmental spinal nerves, but also by the marked 
segmentation of the mesoblastic structures. The question, therefore, 
that reqnires elucidation xbove all others is the origin of the spinal 
mesoblastic segments, i.e. of the caclomic cavities of the trank-region, 
and the structures derived from their walls, 

Proceeding on the same lines as in the case of the eranial 
segments, it is necessary in the first instance to inquire of the yerte- 
brate itself a3 to tho scope of the problem in this region. In addition 
to the variability in the number of segments so characteristic of the 
spinal region, the complete absence in each spinal segment of a 
lateral root affords another marked difference between the two 
regions, Here, except, of course, at the junction of the spinal and 
cranial regions, each segmental nerve arises from two Toots only, 
dorsal and ventral, and these roots are separately sensory and motor, 
and not mixed in function as was the lateral root of each eranial 
segment, Now, these lateral roots were originally the nerves sup- 
plying the prosomatic and mesosomatic appendages with motor as 
well as sensory fibres, The absence, therefore, of lateral roots in the 
spinal region implies that in the vertebrate none of the musculature 
belonging to the metasomatic appendages has remained. Conse- 
quently, as far as muscles are concerned, the clue to the origin of 
the spinal segments must be sought for in the segmentation of the 
body-muscles, 

Here, in contradistinction to the cranial region, the sogmentation 
is moat marked, for the somatic spinal musculature of all vertebrates: 
can be traced back to a simple sheet of longitudinal ventral and 

are seen in all fishes. This sheet is split 


form vertebre. Such seginents ve re 
and each solerotome correspon 
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hag arisen from the uniformly segmented simple longitudinal musen- 
lature of the lowest fish, 0, as we pass down the vertebrate phylum, 
we find more and more of a uniform segmental arrangement in the 
excretory organs, 

The origin of all these three separate segmentations may, in 
accordance with the phraseology of the day, be included in the 
one term—the origin of the spinal mesoblastic segments—ir. of the 
corlomic cavities of the trank-region and the stractures derived from 
their walls, 


Tue Optets or THe SkoMENTAL Excrerory ORGANS 


‘Of these three clues to the past history of the spinal region, the 
segmentation manifested by the presence of vertebre is the least 
important, for in Ammocectea there is no sign of vertebre, and their 
indications only appear at transformation, Especially interesting is 
the segmentation due to the excretory organs, for the evidence dis- 
tinctly shows that such exeretory organs have steadily shifted more 

, and more posteriorly during the evolution of the vertebrate, 


Tn Limulus the excretory organs are in the prosomatic region— 
the coxal glands; these become in the vertebrate the pituitary body. 

Tn Amphioxus the excretory organs are in the mesosomatic region, 
segmentally arranged with the gills, 

Tn vertebrates the excretory organs are in the metasomatic region 
posterior to the gills, and are segmentally arranged in this region. 
Their investigation has demonstrated the existence of three distinct 
stages in these organs: 1. A series of segmental excretory organs in 
segments immediately following the branchial segments, This is 
the oldest of the three sets, and to these organs the name of the pro- 
wephros is given, 2, A second series which extends moro posteriorly 
than the first, overlaps them to an extent which is not yet settled, 
and takes their place; to them is given the name of the mesone- 
phros. 3. A third series continuous with the mesonephric is situated 
in sogments still more posterior, supplants the mesonephroe and 
forms the kidneys of all the higher vertebrates, This forms the 
metanephros. 4 

These three sets of excretory organs are not exactly alike in their 
origin, in that the pronepbric tubules are formed from a different 
portion of the cclomic walls to that from which the meso- and 
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metanephric tubules are formed, and the former alone gives origin 
to a duct, which forms the basis for the generative and urinary 
duets, and is ealled the segmental duct. The mesonephric tubules, 
called also the Wolffian body, open into this duct. 

Tn order to make the embryology of these exeretory organs quite 
clear, I will make use of van Wijhe's phraseology and also of his 
illustrations, He terms the whole ccrlomic cavity the procelom, 
which is divisible into a ventral unsegmented part, the body-cayity 
or nvetacedom, and a dorsal segmented part, the somite. ‘This latter 
part again is divided into a dorsal part—the epimere—and a part 
connecting the dorsal part with the body-cavity, to which therefore 
he gives the name of mesomere, 

‘The cavity of the epimere disappears, and its walls form the muscle 
and cutis plates of the body. ‘The part which forma the muscles is 
known a the myotome, which separates off from the mesomere, leaving: 
the latter asa blind sae—the mesoclom—communicating by a narrow 
passage with the body cavity or metacalom, At the sume time, from 
the mesomere is formed the sclerotome, which gives rise wo the skeletal 
tissues of the vertebrv, etc, so that van Wijhe’s epimere and mesomere 
together correspond to the original term, protovertebra, or somite of 
Balfour; and when the myotome and sclerotome have separated 
off, there is still left the intermediate cell-mass of Balfour and 
Sedgwick, d¢, the sac-like mesoccrle of van Wijhe, the walls of which 
give origin to the mesonephrotome or mesonephroe. Further, accord 
ing to van Wijhe, the dorsal part of the unsegmented metacalom is 
itself segmented, but not, as in the case of the mesooale, with respect 
to both splanchnopleuric and somatopleuric walls. The segmentation 
is manifest only on the somatoplouric side, and consists of a distinet 
serioa of | hollow somatopleuric outgrowths, called by him ypomeres, 

: rt Satie dk and the segmental duct, 
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alive the belief in the origin of vertebrates from a segmented annelid, 
‘These segmental organs thus compared were the mosonephric tubules, 
and doubts arose, especially in the mind of Gegenbaur, as to the 
validity of snch a comparison, because the mesonephric tubules did 
uot open to the exterior, but into a duct—the segmental duct—which 
was an unsegmented structure opening into the cloaca; also because 
the segmental duct, which was the excretory duct of the pronephros, 
was formed first, and the mesonephric tubules only opened into 
it after it was fully formed, Further, the pronephros was said to 
arige from an outbulging of the somatopleuric mesoblast, which 
extended over a.limited numberof metameres, and was not segmental, 
but continuous, Gegenbaur and others therefore argued that the 
original prevertebrate excretory organ was the pronephros and its duct, 
not the mesonephros, from which they concluded that the vertebrate 
must haye been derived from an unsegmented type of animal, and 
not from the segmented annelid typo. 

Such a view, however, has no further reason for acceptance, as 
it was based on wrong premises, for Riickert has shown that the 
pronephros does arise as a series of segmental nephrie tubules, and 
is not unsegmented. He also has pointed out that in Torpedo the 
anterior part of the pronephric duct shows indications of being seg- 
mented, a statement fully borne out by the researches of Muas on 
Myxino, who gives the clearest evidence that in this animal the 
anterior part of the pronephric duct is formed by the fusion of a 
series of separate ducts, each of which in all probability once 
opened out separately to the exterior, 

Riickert therefore concludes that Balfour and Semper were right 
in deriving the segmental organs of vertebrates from those of annelids, 
but that the annelid organs are represented in the vertebrate, not by 
the mesonephric tubules, but by the pronephric tubules and their 
ducts, which originally opened separately to the exterior, By the 
fusion of such tubules the anterior part of the segmental duct was 
formed, while its poaterior part either srose by a later ecanogenetic 
lengthening, or is the only remnant of a series of pronephric tubules 
whieh originally extended the whole length of the body, as suagested 
also by Mnas and Bow Rickert therefore supposed that the 
mesonephric tubules w secondary set of nephric organs, which 
were not necessarily directly derived from the annelid nephrie 


organs. 
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At present, then, Riickert's view is the one moat generally ac- 
cepted—the original annelid nephric organs are represented by the 
pronephric tubules and the pronephric duct, not by the mesonephric 
tubules, which are a later formation, This latter statement would 
hold good if the mesonephric tubules were found entirely in seg- 
ments posterior to those containing the pronephric tubules; such, 
however, is said not to be the ease, for the two sets of orgaus are 
said to overlap in some cases; even when they exist in the same 
segments, the former are said always to be formed from a more 
dorsal part of the coelom than the pronephros, always to be a later 
formation, and never to give any indication of communicating with 
the exterior except by way of the pronepbric duct. 

The recent observations of Brauer on the excretory organs of the 
Gymnophiona throw great doubt on the existence of mesonephric and 
pronophrie tubules in the same segment, He criticizes the observa- 
tions on which such statements are based, and concludes that, as in 
Hypogeophis, the nephrotome which is cut off after the separation of 
the sclero-myotome gives origin to the pronephros in the more anterior 
regions, just as it gives origin to the mesonephros in the more 
posterior regions. In fuct, the observations of van Wijhe and others 
do not in reality show that two excretory organs may be formed 
in one segment, the one mesonephric from the remains of the meso- 
mere and the other pronephric from the hypomere, but rather that 
in such cases there is only one organ—the pronephros—part of which 
is formed from the mesomere and part from the hypomere. Brauer 
goes further than this, and doubts the validity of any distinction 
between pronephros and mesonephros, on the ground of the former 
arising from a more yentral part of the proccelom than tho latter; 
for, as he saya, ib is only possible to speak of one part of the somite 
us being more ventral than another part when both parts are in the 
same segment; so that if pronephric and mesonephric organs are 
never in the same segment, we cannot say with certainty that the 
former arises more ventrally than the latter. 

‘These observations of Brauer strongly confirm Sedgwick's original 
‘statement that the pronephric and mesonephric organs are homo~ 
dynamons organs, in that they are both derived from the original 
serially situated nephric organs, the differences between them being 
of a subordinate nature and not sufficient to force us to believe that 
the inesonephros is an organ of quite different origin to the 
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pronephros. So, also, Price, from his investigations of the excretory 
organs of Bdellostoma, considers that in this animal both pro- 
nephros and mesonephros are derived from a common embryonic 
kidney, to which he gives the name /olonephros, 

Brauer also is among those who conclude that the vertebrate 
excretory organs were derived from those of annelids; he thinks that 
the original ancestor posseased a serica of similar organs over the 
whole proncphric and mesonephric regions, and that the anterior 
pronephrie organs, which alone form the segmental duct, beeame 
modified for a larval exietence—that their peculiarities were adaptive 
rather than ancestral, ‘This last view seems to me very far-fetched, 
without any sufficient basis for its acceptance. According to the 
uch more probable and reasonable view, the pronephros represents 
the oldest and original excretory organs, while the mesonephros 
is a later formation. Brauer’s evidence seems to me to signify that 
the pronephros, mesonephros, and metanephros are all serially homo- 
logous, and that the pronephros bears much the same relation to 
the mesonephros that the mesonephros does to the mi 
The great distinction of the pronephros is that it, and it alone, 
forms the segmental duct. 

We may sum up the conclusions at which we have now arrived 
as follows :— 

1, The pronephrio tubules and the pronephric duct are the oldest 
part of the excrotory system, and are distinctly in evidence for a 
few segments only in the most anterior part of the trank-region 
immediately following the branchial region. ‘They differ also from 
the mesonephric tubules by not being so clearly segmental with the 


importance does exist between 

. Other xs, however, consider that the 

pronephric organs, in part at all events, arise frorn a part of the 
nephrocale more ventral than that which gives origin te the mesone- 
pric organs, and that this difference in position of origin, combined: 
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with tho formation of the segmental duet, does constitute a trae 
morphological distinction between the two sets of organs, 

4. All the recent observers are in agreement that the vertebrate 
excretory organs strongly indicate « derivation from the segmental 
organs of annelids, 

‘The very strongest support has been given to this last conclusion 
by the recent discoveries of Boveri and Goodrich upon the excretory 
organs of Amphioxus. According to Boveri, the nephric tubules of 
Amphioxus open into the dorsal calom by one or more funnels, 
Around each funnel are situated groups of peculiar cells, ealled by 
him ‘ Fadenzellen,’ each of which sends « long process across the 
opening of the fannel. Goodrich has examined these ‘Fadenzellen,’ 
and found that they are typical pipe-cells, or solenocytes, such as he 
has described in the néphridial organs of various members of the 
annelid group Polychecta, Also, just as in the Polychata, the ciliated 
nephric tubule has no internal funnel-shaped opening into the colom, 
but terminates in these groups of solenocytes, “ach solenocyte 
consists of a cell-body and nucleus situated at the distal free 
oxtremity of a delicate tube; the proximal end of the tube pierces 
the wall of the nephridial canal and opens into its lumen, A single 
long flagellum arising from the celle works in the tube and projects 
into the canal.” 

The exceedingly close resemblance between the organs of 
Amphioxus and those of Phyllodoce, as given in his paper, is most 
striking, and, as he says, leads to the conclusion that the exeretory 
organs of Amphioxus are essentially identical with the nephridia of 
certain polychaete worms. 

Tt is to me most interesting to find that the very group of 
annelids, the Polychaeta, which possess solenocytes so remarkably 
resembling those of the excretory organs of Amphioxus, are the 
highest and most developed of all the Annelida. I have argued 
throughout that the Inaw of evolution consists in the origination of 
successive forms from the dominant group then alive, dominance 
signifying the highest type of brain-power achieved up to that time, 
‘The highest type among Annelida is found in the Cheetopeda; from 
thom, therefore, the original arthropod type must have sprang, 
‘This original group of Arthropoda gave rise to the two groups of 
Crnstacen and Arachnida, in any opinion also to the Vertebrata, 
and, a8 already mentioned, it is convenient to give it a generalized 
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name, the Protostraca, from’ which subsequently the Palwostraca 
arone, 

‘The similarity between the excretory organs of Amphbioxus and 
those of Phyllodoce suggests that the protostracan ancestor of the 
vertebrates arose from the highest group of the Chimtopoda—the 
Polyehata. The evidence which I have already given points, how- 
ever, strongly to the conclusion that the vertebrate did not arise from 
members of the Protostraca near to the polychete stock, but rather 
from members in which the arthropod characters had already become 
well deyeloped—members, therefore, which were nearer the Trilobita 
than the Polychwte. Such carly arthropods would very probably 
have retained in part excretory organs of the same character as those 
found in tho original polychaete stock, and thus account for the 
presence of solenocytes in the excretory organs of Amphioxus, 

In connection with euch a possibility, I should like to draw 
attention to the observations of Claus and Spangenberg on the 
excretory organs of Branchipus—that primitive phylopod, which is 
‘reoognized as the nearest approach to the trilobites at present living. 
According to Claus, an excretory apparatus exists in the neighbour. 
hood of each nerve-ganglion, and Spangenberg finds a perfectly 
similar organ in the basal segment of each appendage—a system, 
therefore, of excretory organs as segmentally arranged as those of 
Peripatus. Claus considers that although these organs formed an 
excretory system, it is not possible to compare them with the 
annelid segmental organs, because he thought the cells in question 
arose from ectoderm. Now, the stril ing point in the description of 
the excretory cells in these organs, as described both by Olaus and 
Spangenberg, is that they closel; resemble the pipe-cells or sole- 
nocytes of Goodrich ; each cell possesses a long tube-Like projection, 
which opens on the surface, The: 


cell, 20 that even if it. prove to be the “case, as Claus thought, that 
these pipe-cells of Branchipus are ectodermal, they would still claim 
to be derived from the segmental organs of annelids, especially of the 
Polychata, being, to use Goodrich’s nomenclature, trae nephridial 
Organs, 2S “opposed wo 

These observations of Claus fant Spangenberg suggest not only 
that the primitive arthropod of the trilobite type possessed segmental 
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organs in every segment directly derived from those of a polychete 
ancestor, but also that such organs were partly somatie and partly 
appendicular in position. Such « suggestion is in strict accord with 
the observations of Sedgwick on the excretory ongans of the most primi- 
tive arthropod known, viz. Peripatus, where also the excretory organs, 
which are trac segmental organs, are partly somatic and partly 
appendicular. Further, the excretory organs of the Seorpion and 
Limulus group are again partly somatic and partly appendicular, 
receiving the name of coxal glands, because there is a ventral projec- ( 
tion of the gland into the coxa of the corresponding appendage, 

Judging from all the evidence available, it is probable that when 
the arthropod stock arose from the annelids, simultaneously with the 
formation of appendages, the segmental somatic nephric organs of 
the latter extended ventrally into the appendage, and thus formed 
a segmental set of exeretory organs, which were partly somatic, 
partly appendicular in position, and might therefore be called coxal 
glands, 

As already stated, all investigators of the origin of the vertebrate 
excretory angans are unanimous in considering them to be derived ( 
from segmental organs of the annelid type, I naturally agree with 
them, but, in accordance with my theory, would substitute the words 
“primitive arthropod" for the word “annelid,” for all the evi- 
dence I haye accumulated in the preceding chaptere points directly 
to that conclusion, Further, the most primitive of the three scts 
of vertebrate segmental organs—the pronephros, mesonephros, and 
metanephroe—ia undoubtedly the pronephros; consequently the 
pronophrie tubules are those which TE consider to be more tri 
derived from the coxal glands of the primitive arthropod ancestor, 
Such a derivation appeara to me to afford an explanation of the diffi« 
culties connected with the origin of the pronephros and um 
respectively, which is more satisfactory than that given by the direct 
derivation from the annelid, 

‘The only living animal which we know of as at all approaching 
the most primitive arthropod type is, as pointed out by Korschelt and 
Heider, Poripatus ; and Peripatus, as is well known, possesses a trae 
clom and true celomic excretory organs in all the segments of the [ 
body. Sedgwick shows that at first a trac coslom, as typical as that 
of the annelida, is formed in each sogmont of the body, and that then 
this colom (which represents in the vertebrate van Wijhe’s pro-calorm) 
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splits into a dorsal and a ventral part. In the anterior sogmonts of 
the body the dorsal part disappears (presumably its walls give origin 
to tho mosoblast from which the dorsal body-museles arise), while 
the ventral part remains and forms a nephroccle, giving origin to the 
excretory organs of the adult, According te von Kennel, the eavity 
becomes divided into three spaces, which for a time are in eom- 
munieation—a lateral (1.), a median (II), and a dorso-median (LL). 
‘The dorso-median portion becomes partitioned off, and this, as well 
as the greator part of the literal portion, which lies principally in 
the foot, is used up in providing elements for the formation of the 
hbody- and appendage-muscles respectively and the connective tissue. 

In Fig. 157 T reproduce vou Kennel’s diagram of section across 
# Peripatus embryo, in which L. represents the lateral 
part of the colom, II. the ventral somatic part, and ILI, the doreal 
part which separates off from the ventral and lateral parts, and, as 
its walls give origin largely to the body-musclea, may be called 
the myoccle. The muscles of the appendages are formed from 
the ventral part of the original proccslom, just as I have argued 
ig the case with the muscles of the splanchnic segmentation in 
vertebrates. 

Sedgwick states that the ventral part of the eclom extends 
into the base of each appendage, and there forms the end-sac of 
each nephric tubule, into which the nephric funnel opens, thus 
forming 2 coxal gland; this end-sac or vesicle in the appendage 
is called by him the internal vesicle (i.o,), because later another 
vesicls is formed from the ventral ceelom in the body itself, close 
against the nerve-cord on each side, which he calls the external 
vesicle (e w.). (Cf. Fig. 158, taken from Sedgwick.) This second 

: , formed later in the development from 
al vesicle, 80 that it Tischanzes 


also it is clear, from Sole description, that if the appendages 
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disappeared, the nephric organs would still remain, not as coxal 
glands, but as purely somatic excretory glands, They would still be 
homologous with the annelid segmental organs, or with the coxal 
glands, but would arise in foto from a part of the ventral ccrlom or 
nephroceele, more dorsal than the former appendieular part, because 
the appendages and their enclosed corlom are always situated ventrally 
to the body, Again, according to Sedgwick, the nephric tubules are 


App 


ww 
Fig. (7.—Tuaxsrensn Sxerion or Prmwvarcs Ewnnyo. (After vow Kewext.) 


Al, alimentary canal; N., nerve-cord; App. appendage; J, Hf, TT, the three 
Aivisions (lateral, median, and dorso-median) of the earlom. 


Pio. 198—Sxcrtax or Prmrarcs, (After Sanawiex,) 


Al, alimentary canal; N., meeve-cord; App, appendage; iv, internal, and er, 
external vesicles of tho seymented exerotery tubale (eval gland). 


connected with two coelomic vesicles, the one in the appendage the 
internal vosicle, and the other, the so-called bladder, or the external 
vesicle, in the body itself, close against the nerveeord. Sedgwick 
appears to consider that either of these vesicles may form the end~ 
sac of a nepbric tubule, for he discusses the question whether the 
single vesicle, which in each case gives origin to the nephridia of the 
first three legs, corresponds to the internal or external vesicle. He 
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decides, it is trae, in favour of the internal vesicle, and therefore 
considers theexeretory organ to be appendicular, £4 a coxal gland, in 
these segments as well as in those more posterior, Still, the very 
discussion shows that in his opinion, at all events, the external 
vesicle might represent the end-sac of the tubule, in the absence of 
the internal or appendicular vesicle. 

Such an arrangement as Sedgwick describes im Peripatus is the 
very condition required to give rise to the pronephric and meso- 
nephric tubules, as dedaced by me from the consideration of the 
vortebrate, and harmonizes and clears up the controversy about the 

 mesonephros and pronephros in the most satisfactory manner. Both 
pronephros and mesonephros are seen to be derivatives of the original 
annelid segmental organs, not directly from an annelid, but by way 
of an arthropodan ancestor; the difference between the two is 
simply that the pronephric organs were coxal glands, and indi- 
cate, therefore, the presence of the original metasomatic appendages, 
while the mesonephric organs were homologous organs, formed in 
segments of later origin which had lost their appendages, For this 
reason the pronephros is said to be formed, in part ab least, from 
a portion of the calom situated more ventrally than the purely 
somatic part which gives rise to the mesonephros, For this reason 
Sedgwick, Brauer, ete,, can say that the mesonephros is strictly homo- 
dynamous with the pronephrog; while equally Rickert, Semon, and van, 
Wijhe can say it is not homodynamous, in so far that the two organs 
are not derived strictly from absolutely homologous parts of the caalom, 
For this reason Semon can speak of the mesonephros as a dorsal 
derivative of the pronephros, just as Sedgwick says that the oxternal 
or somatic vesicle of Peripatus is a derivative of the appendicular 
phe or a zona he pramepty or rather a part of it, 
wtopleuric layer, for, as is clear from 
of the colom in Peripatus which 
dips into the apy 

alone, , 

Such a coolom as tl 
origin of the 5 
proceelom of van Y In strict accordance with this, we see that it 
separates into a p belvnetblergi 
somatic muscles, or at all events to the great longitudinal dorsal 
muscles of the animal, and a ventral part, which forms a nephrocele, 
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dips into the appendage, and gives origin to the muscles of the 
appendage, In the vertebrate, after the somatic dorsal part or 
myooele has separated off, a ventral part is left, which forms a 
nephrocale in the trank-region, and gives origin to the splanchnic 
striated muscles in the cranial region, i, to the muscles which, 
according to my theory, were once appendicular muscles, This 
ventral nephroccelie part is divisible in the trunk into a segmented 
part, which forms the excretory organs proper, and an unsegmented 
part, the metaccele or true body-cavity of the vertebrate. 

This comparison of the proca:lom of the vertebrate and arthropod 
signifies that the vertebrate metaccele was directly derived by ventral 
downgrowth from the arthropod nephroccele, so that if, as T suppose, 
the vertebrate nervous system represents the conjoined nervous 
system and alimentary canal of the arthropod, then the vertebrate 
metaccrle, or body-cavity, must hare been originally confined to the 
region on each side of the central nervous system, and from this 
position have spread ventrally, to enclose ultimately the new-formed 
vertebrate gut, This means that the body-cavity (metaccile) of the 
vertebrate is not the same aa the body-cavity of the annelid, but 
corresponds to a ventral extension of the nephrocerle, or ventral part 
of auch body-cavity. 

Such a phylogenetic history is most probable, because it explains 
most naturally and simply the facts of the development of the verte- 
brate body-cavity; for the mesoblast always originates in the neigh- 
bourhood of the notochord and central nervous system, and the lumen 
of the body-eavity always appears first in that region, and then 
extends laterally and ventrally on each side until it reaches the most 
ventral surface of the embryo, thus forming a ventral mesentery, 
which ultimately disappears, and the bedy-cavity surrounds the gut, 
except for the dorsal mesentery. Thus Shipley, in his description of 
the formation of the mesoblastic plates which line the body-cavity in 
Aimmoocetes, describes them as commencing in two bands of meso- 
blast situated on each side, close against the commencing nervous 
system :— 

“ These two bands are eoparated dorsally by the juxtaposition of 
the dorsal wall of the mesentoron and the epiblast, and ventrally by 
the hypoblastic yolk-cells which are in contact with the epiblast 
over two-thirds of the embryo, Subsequently, but at a much Inter 
date, the mesoblast is completed ventrally by the downgrowth on 

2b 
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each side of these mosoblastic plates. The subsequent downward 
growth is brought about by the cells proliferating along the free 
ventral edge of the mesoblast, these cells then growing yentralwarda, 
pushing their way between the yoke-cells and epiblast.’* 

The derivation of the vertebrate pronephric segmental organs 
from the metasomatic coxal glands of a primitive arthropod would 
mean, if the segmental organs of Peripatus be taken as the type, 
that such glands opened to the exterior on every segment, either 
at the base of the appendage or on the appendage itself Tt is 
taken for granted by most observers that the pronephric segmental 
organs once opened to the exterior on each segment, and then, 
from some cause or other, ceased to do 90, and the separate ducts, 
by a process of fusion, came to form a single segmental duct, which 
opened into the cloaca. Many observers have been led to the con- 
clusion that the pronephric duet is epiblastic in origin, although 
from its position in the adult, it appears far removed from all 
opiblastic formations. However, at no time in the developmental 
history is thore any clear evidence of actual fusion of any part of the 
pronephrie organ with the epidermis, and the latest observer, Brauer, 
is strongly of opinion that there is never sufficiently close contact 
with the epidermis to warrant the statement that the epiblastie cells 
take part in the formation of tha duct. All that can be said is, that 
the formation of the duct takes plnoe at a time when the pronephric 
diverticulum is in close propinguity to the epidermis, before the 
yentral downgrowth of the myotome has taken place. 

Tho formation of the anterior portion of the pronephric duct is, 
according to Maas in Myxine, and Wheeler in Petromyzon, 
brought about by the fusion of a number of pronephric tubules, which, 
according to Maas, are olearly seen in the youngeat specimens ag 
separate segmental tubes; each of these tubules is supplied by a 
capillary network from a segmental branch of the aorta, aa in the 
tubules of Amphioxus according to Boveri, and does not possess a 
glomerulus, 

‘The posterior part of the duct into which the mesonephric tubules: 
enter possesses also a capillary network, which Maas considera to 
represent the original capillary etwork of a series of pronephric 
tubules, the only remnant of which is the duet into which the 
mesonepliric tubules open. He therefore argues that the pronephric 
duct indioates a series of pronephric tubules, which originally extended 
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along the whole Jength of the body, and were supplanted by the 
mesonephric tubules, which also belonged to the same segments. 

T also think that the paired appendages which have left the pro- 
nephric tubules as signs of their past existence, existed originally, in 
tho invertebrate stage, on every segment of the body. But I do not 
consider that such a statement is at all equivalent to saying that such 
pairs of tubules must have existed upon every one of the segments 
existing at the present day ; for it seems to me that Rickert is much 
more likely to be right when he says that in Selachians the duct 
clearly does grow Bick, and is not formed throughout in situ.; #0 that 
he gives a double explanation of the formation of the duct—a palin- 
genetic anterior part formed by the fusion of the extremities of the 
original excretory tubules, to which a posterior ccenogenetio lengthen- 
ing has been added. 

It does not seem to me at all necessary that the immediate inver- 
tebrate ancestor of the vertebrate should have possessed excretory 
organs which opened ont separately to the exterior on each segment ; 
a fusion may already have taken place in the invertebrate stage, and 
so a single duct have been acquired for a number of organs, Such a 
suggestion has been made by Riickert, because of the fact discovered 
by Cunningham and E. Moyer, that the segmental organs of Lanioe 
conchilege are on each side connected together by a single strong 
longitudinal canal. I would, however, go further than this and say, 
that even although the nephric organs of the polychmte ancestor 
opened out on every segment, and although the primitive arthropodan 
anoeator derived from such polychmte possessed coxal glands which 
opened out either on to or at the base of each appendage, similarly to — 
those of Peripatus, yet the immediate arthropodan ancestor, with its 
palmostracan allinities, may already have possessed metasomatic coxal 
glands, all of which opened into a single duct, with a single opening 
to the exterior, 

Judging from Limulus, such was very probably the case, for 
Patten and Hazen have shown (1) that the coxal glands of Limulus 
are segmental organs belonging to the prosomatic segments; (2)' that 
the organs belonging to the cheliceral and ectognathal sogments 
are not developed; (3) that the four glands belonging to the endo- 
gnaths beeome connected together by a stolon, which communicates 
with a single nepbric duct, opening to the oxterior on the basal 
segment of the Sth prosomatic appendage (the last endognath), At 
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no time is there any evidence of any separate openings or any fusion 
with the ectoderm, such as might indicate separate openings of these 
prosomatic coxal segmental organs, Thus we see that in Limulus, 
which is presumably much nearer the annelid condition than the 
vertebrate, all evidence of separate nophric ducts opening to the 
exterior on each progomatic segment has entirely disappeared, just as 
is the case in the metasomatic coxal glands (i.e. the pronephros) of 
the vertebrate, What is seen in the prosomatic region of Limulus, 
and doubtless also of the Enrypterids, may very probably have 
occurred in the mctasomatic region of the immediate invertebrate 
ancestors of the vertebrate, and so account for the single pro- 
nephric duct belonging to a number of pronephric organs, 

The interpretation of these various embryological investigations 
may be summed up as follows :— 

1. The ancestor of the vertebrates possessed a pair of ee 
on each segment; into the base of each of these a] 

| segmental excretory organ sent a diverticulum, thus forming « “aol 
fland. 

i 3 2. Such coxal glands, even in the invertebrate stage, may have 

| discharged into a common duct which opened to the exterior most 
posteriorly. 

3. Then, from some cause, the appendages were rendered useless, 
and dwindled away, leaving only the pronephric organs to indicate 
their former presence, At the end of this stage the animal possessed 
vertebrate characteristics, 

4. For the purpose of increasing mobility, of forming an efficient 
swimming instead of a crawling animal, the body-segments increased 
in number, always, as is invariably the case, by the formation of new 
ones between those already formed and the cloacal region, and so of 
necessity caused an clongation of the pronephrie duct. Into this there 
now opened the ducts of the segmental organs formed by recapitula~ 
tion, those, therefore, belonging to the body-segments—mesonephric— 
having nothing to do with appendages, for the latter had already 
ceased to exist functionally, and would not, therefore, be repeated with 
each meristic repetition, 

This, so lo speak, passive lengthening of the pronephric duct in 
consequence of the lengthening of the early vertebrate body by the 
addition of metamercs, each of which contained only 
and n pronephric tubules, is, to my mind, an example of a principle 
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which has’played an important part in the formation of the verte- 
brate, viz, that the meristic variation by which the spinal rogion of 
even the lowest of existing vertebrates has been formed, has largely 
taken place in the vertebrate phylum itself, and that such changes 
must be eliminated before we can picture to ourselves the pre-verte- 
rate condition. As an example, I may mention the remarkable 
repetition of similar segments pictured by Bashford Dean in Bdello- 
stoma, Such repetition leads to passive lengthening of such parts 
as are already formed but are not meristically repeated: such are the 
notochord, the vertebrate intestine, the canal of the spinal cord, and 
possibly the lateral line nerve, The fuller discussion of this point 
means the discussion of the formation of the vertebrate alimentary 
canal; I will therefore leave it until I come to that part of my 
subject, and only say here that the evidence seems to me to point to 
the conclusion that at the time when the vertebrate was formed, the 
respiratory and cloacal regions were very close together, the whole of 
the metasoma being represented by the region of the pronephros 
alone. 

Here, as always, the evidence of Ammocaites tends to give 
definiteness to our conceptions, for Wheeler points out that up to a 
length of 7 mm. the pronephros only is formed; there is no sign of 
the more posteriorly formed mesonephros, Now we know, as pointed 
out in Chapter VL, p. 228, this is the time of Kupffer's larval stage 
of Ammocates, This is the period during which the invertebrate 
stage is indicated in the ontogeny, so that, in accordance with all 
that has gone before, this means that the metasoma of the inverte- 
brate ancestor was confined to the region of the pronephros, 

Aguin, take Shipley’s account of the development of Petromyzon. 
He says— 

““Phe alimentary canal behind the branchial region may be 
divided into three sections. Langerhans has termed these the stomach, 
midgut, and hindgat, but as the most antorior of these is the narrowest 
part of the whole intestine, it would, porhaps, be better to call it 
esophagus. This part of the alimentary canal lies entirely in front 
of the yolk, and is, with the anterior region, which subsequently 
dears the gills, raised from the rest of the egg when the head is 
folded off. It is supported by a dorsal mesentery, on each side of 
which lies the head-kidney (pronephros).” 

Further on he says— 
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“The hindgat is smaller than the midgut; its anterity limit is 
marked by the termination of the spiral valve, which does not extend 
into this region, The two segmental duots open into it just where it 
turns ventrally to open to the exterior by a median ventral anus, 
Its lumen is from an carly stage lined with cells which have lost 
their yolk, and it is in wide communication with the exterior from 
the first. This condition seems to be, as Scott suggests, connected 
with the openings of the ducte of the pronephros, for this gland is 
completed and seems capable of functioning long before any food 
could find its way through the maldget, or, indeed, before the stomo= 
dwum has opened.” 

Is there no significance in this statement of Shipley? Even if it 
be possible to find some special reason why the branchial and cloacal 
parts of the gut are freed from yolk and Mined with serviceable 
epithelium a long time before the midgut, why should a bit of the 
midgat, which Shipley calls the cesophagus, which is connected with 
the region of the pronephros and not of the branchie, differ so 
markedly from the rest of the midgut? Surely the reason is that 
the branchial region of the gut, the pronephrie region of the gut, and 
the cloacal region of the gut, belong to a different and earlier phase 
in the phylogenetic history of the Ammoocetes than does the midgut 
between the pronephric and cloacal rezions, ‘This observation of 
Shipley fits in with and emphasizes the view that the original animal 
from which the vertebrate arose consisted of a cephalic and branchial 
region, followed by a pronepbric and cloneal region ; the whole inter- 
modiate part of tho gut, which forms the midgut, with its large Inmen 
and spiral valve, and belongs to the mesonephric region, being a later 
formation brought about by the necessity of increasing the length of 
the body. 


Tue OniGix or rox SoMarc Trusk-MuscuaTyRe AND THE 
RMATI as AvtaL Cavity, 


epotit e during the early vertebrabe 

stage? What, in fact, caused th isappearance of the metasomatio 
appendages, and the formation of ooth body-surface of the fish? 
The embryological evidence given by van Wijhe and others of 
the manner in which the original superficially situated pronephros is 
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removed from the sarface and caused to assume the deeper position, 
az seen in the later embryo, is perfeetly clear and uniform io all the 
vertobrato groups. The diagrams at the end of van Wijhe's paper, 
which I reproduce here, Hustrate the process which takes place. At 
first the myotome (Fig, 159, A) is confined to the dorsa} region on 
each side of the spinal cord and notochord, Then (Fig. 159, B) it 
separates from the rest of the somite and commences to extend ven= 
trally, thus covering over the pronephros and its duct, until finally 
(Fig. 159, C) it reaches the mid-ventral line on each side, and the 
foundations of the great somatic body-muscles are finally laid, 

Th order, therefore, to understand how the obliteration of the 
appendages took place, we must first find out what is the past history 
of the myotomes, Why are they confined at first to the dorsal region 
of the body, and extend afterwards to the yentral region, forcing by 
their growth an organ that was originally external in situation to 
become internal ? 

Tn the original discussion at Cainbridgo, I was accused of violating 
the important principle that in phylogeny we must look at the most 
elementary of the animals whose ancestors we seek, and was told 
that the lowest vertebrate was Amphioxus, not Ammoovetes; that 
therefore any argument as to the origin of vertebrates must proceod 
from the consideration of the former and not the latter animal. My 
reply was then, and is still, that I was considering the cranial region 
in the first place, and that therefore it was necessary to take the 
lowest vertebrate which possessed cranial nerves and sense-organs of 
a distinctly vertebrate character, a criterion evidently not possessed 
by Amphioxus. Such argument does not apply to the spinal region, 
so that, now that L have left the cranial region and am considering 
the spinal, L entircly agree with my critics that Amphioxus is likely 
to afford valuable help, and ought to be taken into consideration as 
well as Ammoccetes, The distinction between the value of the spinal 
(including respiratory) and cranial regions of Amphioxus for drawing 
phylogenctic conclusions is recognized by Boveri, who says that, in 
his opinion, “ Amphioxus shows simplicity and undifferentiation 
rather than degeneration. If truly Amphioxus is somewhat degene- 
rated, then it is so in its prehensile and masticatory apparatus, its 
sense organs, and perhaps its locomotor organs, owing to its method 
of living.” 

Hatschek describes in Amphioxus how the coslom splits into « 
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Fie. 150.—Disonams 10 InLOeTAATe To DevxLorwiesr or Tae VERTERRare 
Carton, (Aftor vax Wiaune.) 


‘., central nervous system; Ne. notochord; 0., sorta: My., midgut. Ay Mio 
myooslo; Aes, mesoowle; Met,, motaccl » hypomere (pronephric), 
and ©, My., myotome; Mes, mexouephros ; s 
Met., body-cavity 
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dorsal segmented portion, the protovertebra, and a ventral unseg- 
mented portion, the lateral plates. He describes in the dorsal part 
the formation of myotome and soclerotome, as in the Cniniota, 
Also, he deseribes how the myotome is at first confined to the dorsal 
region in the neighbourhood of the spinal cord and notochord, and 
subsequently extends ventrally, until, just as in Ammocetes, the 
body is enveloped in a sheet of somatic segmented inuseles, the well- 
known myonreres. 

‘The conclusion to be drawn from this isinevitable. Any explana- 
tion of the origin of the somatic muscles in Ammocetes must also 
be an explanation of the somatic muscles in Amphioxus, and con- 
versely; so that if in this respect Amphioxus is the more primitive 
and simpler, then thé condition in Ammocestes must be looked upon 
as derived from a more primitive condition, similar to that found in 
Amphioxus. Now, it is well know that a most important distinction 
exists between Amphioxus and Ammocvtes in the topographical 
relation of the ventral portion of this muscle-sheet, for in the former 
it is separated from the gut and the body-cayity by the atrial apace, 
while in the latter there is no such space, Fiirbringer therefore 
concludes, as I have alrendy mentioned, that this space has become 
obliterated in the Craniota, but that it must be taken into considera 
tion in any attempt at formulating the natuns of the ancestors of the 
vertebrate. 

Kowalewsky described this atrial space as formed by the ventral 
downgrowth of pleural folds on each side of the body, which met in 
the mid-ventral line and enclosed the branchial portion of the gut. 
According to this explanation, the whole ventral portion of the 
somatic musculature of the adult Amphioxus belongs to the extension 
of the pleural folds, the original body-musculature being confined to 
the dorsal region, This is expressed roughly on the external surface 
of Amphioxus by the direction of tho connective tissue septa between 
the myotomes (¢f, Fig. 162, B). ‘These septa, as is well known, bend 
at an angle, the apex of which points towards the head. The part 
dorsal to the bend represents the part of the muscle belonging to the _ 
original body ; the part ventral to the bend is the pleural part, and 
represents the extension into the pleural folds. 

Lankester and Willey have attempted to give another explanation 
of the formation of the atrial cavity ; they Jook upon it as originating 
from a ventral groove, which becomes a canal by the meeting of two 
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outgrowths from the metapleare on cach side. This canal then 
extends dorsalwards on each side, and so forms the atrial cavity; the 
metapleare still remains in the adult; the somatic muscles in the 
epipleore of the adult are the original boty camels: lee 
‘sions into an epipleuric fold, for there is no such fold. 

‘This explanation is a poesible ccnetption for tha Sea enaaiael 
portion of the atrium, but is impossible for the branchial region; for, 
as Macbride points out, as must necessarily be the case, the point of 
origin of the atrial wall is, in all stages of development, situated at 
the end of the gill-slit. It shifts in position with the position of the 
gill-slit, but there can be no backwards extension of the cavity. 
‘Macbride therefore agrees with Kowalewsky that the atrial , 
formed Wy the simultaneous ventral extension of pleural folds, an 
the branchial part of the original pharynx. Thus, in his summing up, 
he states: “In the larva practically the whole sides and 
yortion of the pharynx represent merely the hyper-pharyngeal groove 
and the adjacent epithelium of the pharynx of the adult, the whole 
of the branchial epitheliam of the adult being represented by a very 
narrow strip of the ventral wall of the pharynx of the larva, The 
subsequent disproportionate growth of this part of the pharynx of 
the larva, and of the adjacent portion of the atrial cavity, has given 
the improsion that the atrial cavity (Brow upwards and be 
other structures, which is not the case.” 

Further, van Wijho states that the atrium extonds. beyond: the 
atriopore right up to the anus, just a3 must have been the case if the 
pleural folds originally existed along tho whole length of the body. 
‘His words are: “Allendings hat sich das Atrium beim Amphiorus 
Jonccolatus eigenthimlich ausgebildet, indem sich dasselbe durch 
deo gauzen Rampf bis an den Anus, d.b. bis an die Warzel des 
Schwanzes ausdehnt.” 

We get, therefore, this conception of the origin of theveetatie 
inusoulature of the vertebrate. The invertebrate ancestor possessed 
on each side, along the whole length of its body, a lateral fold o 
pleuron which was segmented with the body, and capable i 
ment with the body, because the dorsal longitudinal somatic 
extended segmentally into cach segment of the pleuron, B 
ventral extension of these pleural folds, not only was t 
body-surface of the vertebrate attained, but also the 
dages obliterated as such, leaving only ae aigns of their, 
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branchiw, the pronephric tubules, and the sense-ongans of the lateral 
line system, 

Sach an explanation signifies that the somatic trunk-musculature 
of the vertebrate was derived from the dorsal longitudinal muscula- 
ture of the body of the arthropod, and not from the ventral longitu- 
dinal musculature, and that therefore in the primitive arthropod stage 
the eqnivalent of the myotome of the vertebrate did not give origin 
to the ventral longitudinal muscles of the invertebrate ancestor. 
Now, a8 T have said, von Kennel states that in the proculom 
of Peripatus a dorsal part (IIL in Fig, 157) is cut off which gives 
origin to the dorsal body-musculature, while the ventral part which 
remains ([, and If. in Fig. 157) gives origin in its appendiculay 
portion (L.) to the muscles of the appendage, and presumably in its 
ventral somatic portion (IL) to the ventral longitudinal muscles of 
the body. This dorsal cut-off part might be called the myotome, in 
the same sense as the corresponding part of the proceclom in the 
vertebrate is called the myotome, In both cases the muscles derived 
from it form only a part of the voluntary musculature of the animal, 
and in both cases the muscles in question are the dorsal longitudinal 
muscles of the body, to which must be added the dorso-ventral body- 
muscles, Now, the whole of my theory of the origin of vertebrates 
arose from the investigation of the stracture of the eranial nerves, 
which led to the conception that their grouping is not, like the 
spinal, a dual grouping of motor and sensory elements, but a dual 
grouping to supply two sets of segments, characterized especially by 
the different embryological origin of their musculature. ‘The one set 
I called the somatic segmentation, Leeause the muscles belonging to 
it were the great longitudinal body-muscles; the other I called the 
splanchnic segmentation, because its muscles were those connected 
with the branchial and visceral arches. According to my theory, 
this Intter segmentation was due to the segmentation of the appen- 
dages in the invertebrate ancestor; and in previous chapters, dealing 
as they do with the cranial region, attention was especially directed 
to the way in which the position of the striated splanchnic museula- 
ture could be explained by a transformation of the prosomatio and 
mesosomatic appendages, Now, Iam dealing with the metasomatic 
region, in which it is true the appendages take a very subordinate 
place, but still something corresponding to the splanchnic segments 
of the cranial region might fairly be expected to exist, and T therefore 
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desire to emphasize what appears to mo to be the fact, that the 
musculature, which in the region of the trunk would correspond to 
that derived from the ventral segmentation of the mesoblast in the 
rogion of the head, tay have arisen not only from the musculature of 
the appendages, but also from the ventral longitudinal musculature 
of the body of the invertebrate ancestor, for it seems probable that 
this latter musculature had nothing to do with the origin of the great 
longitudinal muscles of the vertebrate body, either dorzal or ventral. 
The way in which I imagine the obliteration of the atrial cavity 
to have taken place is indicated in Fig, 160, B, which is a modifica~ 
tion of a section across a trilobite-like animal as represented in 
Fig. 160, A. Aa is seen, the pleural folds on each side have nearly 
met the bulged-ont ventral body-surfnee, A continuation of the 
same process would give Fig. 160, C, which is, to all intents and 
purposes, the same as Fig. 159, C, taken from van Wijhe, and shows 
how the segmental duct is left in the remains of the atrial cavity. 
The lining walls of the atrial cavity are represented very black, in 
order to indicate the presence of pigment, as indeed is seen in the 
corresponding position in Ammooctes. In these diagrams T have 
represented the median yentral surface as a large bulged-out bag, 
without indicating any structures in it exeepb the ventral extension 
of the procolom to form the metacwlom, Ab present I will leave 
the space between the central nervous system and the ventral mesen- 
tery blank, as in the dingrams; in my next chapter I will discuss 
the possible method of formation within this blank space of the 
notochord and midgut, Boveri considers that the obliteration of the 
atrial cavity in the higher vertebrates is not complete, bat that its 
presence is still visible in the shape of the pronephric duct, Tho 
evidence of Maas and others that the duct is formed by the fusion 
of the pronephrie tubules is, it seems to me, conclusive against 
Boveri's view ; but yet, as may be seen from my ‘diagrammatic figures, 
the very place w y 
of the atrial cavity: 
For my own pa 
existence of an atrial 


great envelope of somatic muscles: 
body, in that the ancestor of the ¥ 
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Fig, 160.—A4, Diacmaw or Sxerox mxovom 4 Tutomrrenie Axman; 5, 
DidvmaM TO ILLORTRATE SUGGRETKD OBLITERATION GY APIRXPAGES AX® Tite 
Foamarion op ax Avmiac Cavey py Tum Varta Exrexmon oF THe 
Puxcnan Fours; C, Discnax to mcvstnars tm Coertacnos or vie Vere 
phate Terr ny tie Meereng OF tam Puncaat Foube ox rae Mrtevexrean 
Lise asp Tie ONEIreMATioN oF Tae ATRIAL Cavrry, 


Al, alimentary canal; V,, nervous system; My., myolome; Fl, plouron; App, 
oppondage; Nepky nephrocale; Mr, motacale; Sa,, segmental duct; At, 
atrial chamber; V.Mes, vonteal mesentery; Mer. mesonephros. The dotted 


Line represents the splauchaoplouric nesoblast in all figgron 
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the body a segmented pleuron, is exactly in accordance with the 
theory of tho origin of vertebrates deduced from the study of 
Ammoceetes, a8 already set forth in previous chapters. For we see 
that one of the striking characteristics of such forms as Bunodes, 
Hemiaspis, etc, is the presence of segmented pleural flaps on each 
side of the main part of the body ; and if we pass further back to the 
great group of trilobites, we find in the most manifold form, and 
in various degrees of extent, the most markedly segmented plenral 
folda. In fact, the hypothetical figure (Fig. 160, A) which I baye 
doduced from the embryological evidence, might very well represent 
a cross-section of a trilobite, provided only that each appendage of 
the trilobite possessed an excretory coxal gland. 

‘The earliest fishes, then, ought to have possessed segmented 
pleural folds, which were moved by somatic muscles, and enveloped 
the body after the fashion of Ammoccetes and Amphioxus, and T 
cannot help thinking that Cephalaspis shows, in this respect also, its 
relation to Ammoceetes. It is well known that some of the fossil 
representatives of the Cephalaspids show oxceedingly clearly that 
these animals possessed a very well-segmented body, and it is equally 
recognized that this skeleton is a calcareous, not a bony skeleton, 
and does not represont vertebrie, etc. It is generally oalled-an 
aponeurotic skeleton, meaning thereby that what is preserved repre- 
sents not dermal plates alone, or a vertebrate skoluton, but tho calcified 
septa or aponeuroses botwoon a number of muscle-segments or 
myomores, precisely of the same kind as the septa between .the 
myomeres in Ammocotes, The termination of such septa on the 
surface would give rise Lo the appearance of dermal plates or scutes, 
or the septa may even have been attached to something of the nature 
of dermal ee The same ki 


nh reament with this interpre: 
tation of the spinal skeleton of Cephalaspis, it may be noted that 
again and parts of these piments, I have found in old 
specimens of Ammocestes nodules of cartilage formed, and at trans- 
formation it is in this very tissue ‘that the spinal cartilages are 
formed. 
Now, the specimens of Cephalaspis all show, as seen in Fig. 161,, 
that the skeletal septa cover the body regularly, and then along one 
line are bent away, from the body to form, as it wore, « fringo, or 
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rather a free plearon, which has heen easily pushed at an angle to 
the body-skeleton in the process of fossilization. Patten thinks that 
this fringed appearance is evidence of a number of segmental appen- 
dages which were jointed to the corresponding body-segments, and in 
the best specimen at the South Kensington Natural History Museum 
he thinks such joints are clearly visible. He concludes, therefore, 


Fro, 161.—A, Facarunia: oy Woopwans’s Daawesa op 4 Srecruex ov Cephalaspis 
Murchison, 8 sues xnox vue axon, Tun Oxrmatic Seman 1 OF TRE 
Rinwr axp Caran TO 1 THe PURUMAR FRINGES AWK WELL KNOWN; B, 
Axorinen Sprowcex or Cephalaxpis Murchisoni TAxkx YROX THR BAH ULOCK 
ov Sons, e10wiNG THR DERMOSKPTAL SKELETON AND 1X ONE PLuc Tam 
Poneman Pansors, be. 


‘that the cephalaspids were arthropods, and not vertebrates. I have 
also carefully examined this specimen, and do not consider that what 
is seen resembles the joint of an arthropod appendage; the appear- 
ance is rather such as would be produced if the line of attachment of 
Patten's appendages to the body were the place where the pleural 
body folds became free from the body, and so with any pressure a 
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bending or fracture of the calcified plates would take place along 
this line, There is, undoubtedly, an appearance of finish at the 
termination of these skeletal fringes, as though they terminated in 
a definitely shaped spear-like point, just as is soen in the trilobite 
ploure, ‘This, again, 10 my mind, is mther evidenee of pleural fringet 
than of true appendages. 

As already argued, I look upon Ammocetes as the only living 
fish at all resembling the cephalaspids ; it is therefore instructive te 
compare the arrangement of this spinal dermo-septal skeleton of 
Cephalaspis with that of the septa between the myomeres in the 


Pio, 12.—A, Annasaraver oy Sui74 1x Ascsrococres (NC., position of notochord): 
B, ARRANGEMENT OF SEPA IN AMPHTIOxUR, 


trunk-region of Ammocetes and Amphioxus. Such a skeleton in 
Ammocartes would be represented by a series of plates 7 
each other, arranged as in Fig. 162, A, and in Amphioxus as in 
Fig. 162, B. I have lettered the corresponding parts of the two 
structures by similar letters, a, 3, ¢, Ammocertes differs in config 
ration from Amphioxus in that it possesses an extire dorsal (a, d) and 
an extra ventral bend, Ammocortes is a much rounder animal than 
Amphioxus, and both the dorsal and ventral bends are on the extreme 
ventral and dorsal surfaces—surfaces which can hardly be said to 
exist in Amphioxus, The part, then, of such an aponeurotic skéleton 
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in Ammocestes which I imagine corresponds to 6, ¢c in Amphioxus, 
and theretore would represent the pleural fold, is the part ventral to 
the bond at 6 In both the animals thie bend corresponds to the 
position of the notochord NC. 

The skeleton of Cephalaspis compares more directly with that of 
Atmmoceptes than that of Amphioxus, for there is the same extra 
dorsal bend (Fig. 161, a, d) as in Ammocc:tes; the lateral part of the 
skeleton again gives an angle a, b,¢; the part from % to ¢ would 
therefore represent the pleural fold. 1 picture to myself the sequence 
of events somewhat as follows >— 

First, a protostracan ancestor, which, like Peripatus, possessed 
appendages on every segment into which cclomie diverticula passed, 
forming a system of coxal glands; such glands, being derived from 
the segmental organs of the Chectopoda, discharged originally to the 
exterior by separate openings on each segment. It is, however, 
possible, and I think probable, that a fusion of these separate ducts 
had already taken place in the protostracan stage, bo that there was 
only one external opening for the wholo of these metasomatic coxal 
glands, just as there is only one external opening for the 
ing prosomatic coxal glands of Limulus, Then, by the ventral growth 
of pleural body-folds, such appendages became enclosed and useless, 
and the coxal glands of the post-branchial segments, with their 
segmental or pronephrie duct, were all that remained ax evidence of 
such appendages, This dwindling of the metasomatic appendages 
was accompanied by the getting-rid of free appendages generally, in 
the manner already set forth, with the result that a smooth fish-like 
body-surface was formed; then the necessity of increasing mobility 
brought about elongation by the addition of segments between those 
last formed and the cloacal region. Each of such new-formed 
segments was appendageless, so that its segmental organ was not a 
coxal gland, but entirely somatic in position, and formed, therefore, a 
mesonephric tubule, not a pronepliric one. Such glands could no 
longer excrete to the exterior, owing to the enclosing shell of the 
ploural folds; but the pronephric duct was there, already formed, 
and so these nephric tubules opened into that, instead of, as in the 
case of the branchial slits, forcing their way through the pleural 
walls when the atrium became closed, 
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Tar Mxasrso oy Tax Ductiess Grapes. 


Tf it is a right coneeption that the excretory organs of the proto- 
strican group, which gave origin to the vertebrates as well as to the 
crustaceans and arachnids, were of the nature of coxal glands, then it 
follows that such coxal glands must have existed originally on every 
segment, because they themselves were derived from the segmental 
organs of the annelids ; it is therefore worth while making an attempt 
to trace the fate of such segmental organs in the vertebrate as well 
as in the crustacean and arachnid, 

‘Such an attempt is possible, it seoms to me, because there existe 
throughout the animal kingdom striking evidence that ¢xeretory 
organs which no longer excrete to the exterior do not disappear, but 
still perform excretory functions of a different character, Their cells 
still take up effete or injurious substances, and instead of excreting 
to the exterior, excrete into the blood, forming cither duetless 
glands of spocial character, or glands of the nature of lymphatic 
glands. 

The problem presented to us is as follows :— 

The excretory organs of both arthropods and vertebrates arose 
from those of annelids, and were therefore originally present in every” 
segment of the body. Tn mast arthropods and vertebrates they are 
present only in certain regions ; in the former case, as the coxal glands 
of the prosomati¢ or head-region ; in the latter, as the nephrie glands 
of the metasomatic or tru ~region, and, in the case of Amphioxus, of 
the mesosomatic or branchial region. 

Tn the original arthropod, judging from Peripatus, they were 

the 


prosomatic or 
region, as well as 
How does an 
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to exerete to the exterior! What should we look for in our search 
after the lost coxal glands ? 

The answer to these questions is most plainly given in the case 
of the pronephros, especially in Myxine, where Mans has been able 
to follow ont the whole process of the conversion of nephric tubules 
into a tissue resembling that of a lymph-gland. 

He states, in the first pluce, that the pronephros possesses a 
capillary network, which extends over the pronephric duct, while 
the tubules of the mesonephros possess not only this capillary net- 
work, equivalent to the capillaries over the convoluted tubules in the 
higher vertebrates, but also a true glomerulus, in that the nephric 
segmental arteriole forms a coil (Knaucl), and pushes in the wall of 
the mesonephric tubule, He describes the pronephros of large adult 
individuals as consisting of— 

1, Tubules with funnels which open into the pericardial coolom. 

2. A large capillary network (the glomus) at the distal end. 

% A peculiar tissue (the * strittige Gewebe * of the Semon-Spengel 
controversy), which Spengel considers to be composed of the altered 
epithelium of pronephric tubules, while Semon looks on it as an 
amalgamation of glomeruli, 

Maas is entirely on the side of Spengel, and shows that this 
peculiar tissue is actually formed by modified pronephric tubules, 
which become more and more lymphatic in character. 

He says: “The pronephros consists of a number of nephric 
tubules, placed separately one behind the other, which were origi- 
‘nally segmental in character, each oue of which is supplied by a 
capillary network from a segmental branch of the aorta, The 
tubules begin with many mouths (dorso-lateral and medial-ventral) 
in the pericardial cavity; on their other blind end they have lost 
their original external opening, and there, in the cranial portion of 
the head-kidney, before they have joined together to form a collecting 
duct, they, together with the vascular network, are transformed into 
a peculiar ndrenal-like tissue. The most posterior of the segmental 
capillary neta retain their original character, and are concentrated 
into the separate capillary mass known as the glomus,” 

Later on he says: " Further, the separate head-kidney is more and 
inore removed in structure from an excretory organ in the ordinary 
sense, One cannot, however, speak of it as an organ becoming rudi- 
anentary; this is proved not only by the progressive 
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of its internal tissue into a tissue of a yery definite character, 
but also by the cilia in its canals, and the steady inerease in the 
number of its fannels. It appears, therefore, to be the conversion of 
an excretory organ into an organ for the transference of fluid out of 
the oolom into a special tise, i.e. into its blood-sinus; in other 
words, into an organ which must be classed as belonging to the 
lymph-system.” 

In exact cormspondence with this transformation of a nephric 
tubule into a duetless gland of the nature of a lymphatic gland, is the 
formation of the head-kidney in the Teleostea, Thus, Weldon points 
out that, though the observations of Balfour left it highly probable 
that the “lymphatic” tissue described by him was really a result of 
the transformation of part of the embryonic kidney, he did not inves~ 
tigate the details of its development. This was afterwards done by 
Emery, with the following resultx: “In those Teleostea which he 
has studied, Professor Emery finds that at an early stage the kidney 
cousists entirely of a single pronephric funnel, opening into the 
pericardium, and connected with the segmental duct, which already 
opens to the exterior, Behind this funnel, the segmental duct is 
surrounded by a blastema, derived from the intermediate cell-mass, 
which afterwards arranges itself more or less completely into a series 
of solid cords, attaching themaclves to the duct, ‘These develop a 
lumen, and become normal segmental tubules, but it is, if I may be 
allowed the expression, a matter of chance how much of the blastema 
becomes so transformed into kidney tubules, and how much is left 
as the ‘lymphatic’ tissue of Balfour, this ‘lymphatio” tissue remain- 
ing either in the pronephros only, or in both pro- and nese-nephvg.”” 

If we turn now to the invertebrates, we see also how close a con- 
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bodies is a property of the leucocytes, and that these leucocytes which 
aré found in the calomic spaces of the Annelida, ete. are apparently 
derived from the epithelium of such spaces. Also by the prolifern~ 
tion of such epithelium in places, eg. the septal glands of the terres- 
trial Oligochata, segmental glandular masses of such tissue are 
formed which take up the colouring matter, or the bacilli, In the 
limicolous Oligochasta such septal glands are not found, but at the com- 
mencement of the nephridial organ, immediately following upon the 
funnel, a remarkable modification of the nephridial wall takes place to 
form a large cellular cavernous mass, the so-called filter, which in 
Euaxes is full of loucocytes ; the cells are only definable by their nuclei, 
and look like and act in the same way a8 the free loucocytes outside 
this nephridial appendage. As G. Schneider points ont, the whole 
arrangement is very like that deseribed by Kowalewsky im the 
leeches Clepsine and Nephelis, where, also immediately succeeding 
the funnel of the nephridial organ, a large accessory organ is found, 
which is part of the nephridinm, and is called the nephridial capsule. 
This is the organ par excellence which takes up the solid carmine~ 
grains and bacilli, and apparently, from Kowalewsky's description, 
contains leucocytes in large numbers. We see, then, that in such 
invertebrates, just as in the vertebrate, modifications of the true excre- 
tory organ may give rise to phagocyticglands of the nature of lym- 
phatie glands. Further, these researches of Kowalewsky suggest in 
the very strongest manner that whenever by such means new, hitherto 
nnsnspectod glands are discovered, such glands must belong to the 
oxoretory aystem, f< must be derived from cclomic epitbeliam, 
even when all evidence of any ccelom has disappeared. Kowalewsky 
himself was evidently so impressed with the same feeling that he 
hoads one of his papers “The Exerstory Organs of the Pantopoda,” 
althongh the organs in question had been discovered by him by this 
method, and appeared as ductless glands with no external opening. 

To my mind these observations of Kowalewsky are of exceeding 
interest, for it is immediately clear that if the segmental organs of 
the annelids, which must have existed on all the segments of the 
forefathers of the Crustacea and Arachnida (the Protostraca), have left 
any sign of their existence in living crustaceans and arachnids, then 
such indication would most likely take the form of lymphatic glands 
in the places where the excretory organs ought to have been. 

Now, a8 already pointed out in Peripatus, such segmental organs 
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were formed by the ventral part of the ccelom, and dipped originally 
into each appendage. We know also that each segment of an arachnid 
embryo possesses a ccclomie cavity in its ventral part which extends 
into the appendage on each side; this cavity afterwards 

and is said to leave no trace in the adult of any excretory coxal gland 
derived from its walls. If, however, it is found that in the very 
position where such organ ought to have been formed a segmentally 
arranged ductless gland is sitnated, the existence of which is shown 
hy its taking up carmine, ete, then it seems to me that in all 
probability such gland is the modification of the original coxal gland. 

This is what Kowalewsky has done. Thus he states that 
Metechnikoff had fed Mysis with carmine-grains, and found tubules 
at the base of the thoracic feet coloured red with carmine, He him- 
self used an allied species, Parapodopsis cornutum, and found here 
also that the carmine was taken up by tubules situated in the basal 
segments of the fect. In Nebalia, feeding experiments with alizarin 
blue and carmine stained the antennal glands, and showad the 
existence of glands at the base of the cight thoracic feet. These 
glands resemble the foot-glands of Mysis, Parapodopsis, and Palm- 
mon, and lie in the space through which the blood passes from the 
thoracic fect, ie. from the gills, to the heart. In Squilla also, in 
addition to the shell-glands, special glands were discovered on the 
brinchial feet on the path of the blood to the heart, These glands 
form continuous masses of cells which constitute large compact glands 
at the base of the branchial feet, Single cells of the same sort are 
found along the whole course of the branchial venous canal, right 
up to the pericardium, 

These observations show that the Crustacea possess nob only trae 
excretory organs in the shape of coxal glands, i¢. antennary glands, 
shell-glands, ete,, in the cephalic region, but also a series of 
glands situated at the base of the appendages, especially of the reapi- 
ratory appendages: a system, that is to say, of coxal glands which 
have lost their excretory function, through having lost their external 
opening, but have not in consequence disappeared, but still remain 
in situ, ond still retain an important exeretory funetion, haying 
become lymphatic glands containing leucocytes. Such glands are 
especially found in the branchial appendages, and are called branchial 
glands by Cudgnot, who deseribes them for all Decapoda. 

Further, it is significant that the same method reveals the 
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existence in Pantopoda of a double set of glands of similar character, 
one set in the basal segments of the appendage, and the other in 
the adjacent part of the body, 

dn scorpions also, Kowalewsky has shown that the remarkable 
lymphatie organ situated along the whole length of the nerve-cord in 
the abdominal region takes up carmine grains and bacilli; an organ 
which in Androctonus does not form one continuous gland, but a 
numbor of separate, apparently irregularly grouped, glandular bodies, 

In addition to thig median lymphatie gland, Kowalewsky has 
discovered in the scorpion a pair of lateral glands, to which he gives 
the name of lymphoid glands, which communicate with the thoracic 
hbody-cavity (ie, the psendocenle), are phagocytic, and, according to 
him, give origin to lencoeytes by the proliferation of their lining 
cells, thus, as he remarks, reminding us of the nephridial capsules 
of Clepsine, These glands are xo closely related in position to the 
coxal glands on each side that he has often thought that the lumen 
of the gland communicated with that of the coxal gland; he, how- 
ever, has persuaded himself that there is no true communication 
between the two glands, Neither of these orguns appears to be 
segmental, and until we know how they are developed it is not 
possible to say whether they represent fused segmental organs or not. 

The evidence, thon, is very strong that in the Crustacea aud 
Aruchnida the original segmental excretory organs do not disappear, 
but remain as ductleas glands, of the nature of lymphatic glands, 
which supply leucooytes to the system. 

Further, the evidence shows that the pephric organs, or parts of 
the ccolom in close connection with these organs, may be transformed 
into duetless glands, which do not necessarily contain free leucocytes 
as do lymph-glands, but yet are of such great importance as excretory 
organs that their removal profoundly modifies the condition of the 
animal. Such a gland is the so-called adrenal or suprarenal body, 
disease of which is a feature of Addison's disnase ; a gland whieh 
forms and presumably passes into the blood a substance of remark- 
able power in causing contraction of blood-vessels, a substance which 
has lately been prepared in crystalline form by Jokichi Takamine, 
and called by him “ adrenalin”; a gland, therefore, of very distinotly 
peculiar properties, which cannot be regarded as rudimentary, but is 
of vital importance for the due maintenance of the healthy state. 

In the Elasmobranchs two separate glandular organs baye been 
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called supratenal ; « segmental series of paired organs, each of which 
possesses a branch from the aorta and a sympathetic ganglion, and an 
‘unpaired series in close connection with the kidneys, to which Balfour 
gave the name of interrenal glands, Of theso two sets of glands, 
Swale Vincent has chown that the oxtract of the interrenale has no 
marked physiological offect, in this respect resembling the extract of 
the cortical part of the mammalian gland, while the extract of the 
paired segmental ongans of the Klasmobranch produces the same 
Saati a rise of blood-pressure as the extraet of the me 
portion of the mammalian gland. - 

The development also of these two sebs of glands is omeccgceital 
different, Balfour considered that the suprarenals were derived from 
sympathetic ganglion-cells, but left the origin of the interrenals 
doubtful. Weldon showed that the cortical part of the suprarenals 
in the lizard was derived from the wall of the glomerulus of a 
number of mesonephric tubules. In Pristiurus, he stated that the 
mesoblastic rudiment described by Balfour as giving origin to the 
interrenals is derived from a diverticulum of each segmental tubule, 
close to the narrowing of its funnel-shapod opening into the body- 
cavity. With respect to the paired supraronals ho was unable to 
speak positively, but doubted whether they were derived entirely 
from sympathetic ganglia, 

Weldon sums up the results of his observations by saying: 
“That all vertebrates except Amphioxus have a portion of the 
kidney modified for some unknown purpose not connected with 
exeretion ; that in Cyclostomes the pronephros alone is so modified, 
in Teleostei the pro- and part of the meso-nephros; while in the 
Elasmobranchs and the higher vertebrates the mesonephros alone 
gives rise to this organ, which has also in these forms acquired a 
secondary connection with certain of the sympathetic ganglia’’ 

Since Weldon's paper, a large amount of literature on the origin 
‘of the adrensls has appeared, a summary of which, up to be 
given by Hans Rabl in his paper, and a further summary by Aichel 
in his paper published in 1900. The result of the im 
to this latter paper may be summed up by saying that the: 
using this term to include all these organs of whatever kind, are in 
all cases, partly at all events, derived from some part of the walls of “| 
either the mesonephric or pronephric exeretory organs, but that ig 
addition « separate origin from the sympathetic neryous sya matiab) 
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be ascribed to the medullary part of the organ and to the separate 
paired organs in the Elasmobranchs, which are equivalent to the 
medullary part in other cases, 

‘The evidence, then, of the transformation of the known vertebrate 
exeretory organs—the pronephros and the mesonephros—leads to the 
conclusion that in our search for the missing coxal glands of the 
meso- and pro-somatic regions, we must look for either lymphatic 
glands, or ductless glands of distinct importance to the body. I have 
already considered the question in the prosomatic region, and have 
given my reasons why the pituitary gland must be looked upon ax 
the descondant of the arthropod coxal gland. In this case alao the 
resulting ductless gland is still of fanctional importance, for disease of 
it is associated with acromegaly, If, ax is possible, it is homologous 
with the Ascidian hypophysial gland, then it is confirmatory evidence 
that this latter is said by Julin to bo an altered nephridial organ, 

Finally, | come to the mesozomatie or branchial region; and here, 
strikingly enough, we find a perfectly segmental glandular organ of 
mysterious origin—the thymus gland—segmental with the branchim, 
not necossarily with the myotomes, belonging, therefore, to the appen~ 
dicular system ; and since tho branchim reprosent, according to my 
theory, the basal part of the appendage, such segmental glands would 
‘be in the position of coxal glands. Here, then, in the thymus may 
be the missing mesosomatic coxal glands. 

What, then, is the thymus ? 

‘The answer to this question has been given recently by Beard, 
who strongly confirms Kalliker’s original view that the thymus ix a 
gland for the manufacture of leucocytes, and that such leucocytes are 
directly derived from the epithelial cells of the thymus. Kélliker 
also further pointed out that the blood of the embryo is for a certain 
period destitute of leucocytes. Beard confirms this last statement, 
and says that up to a certain stage (varying from 10 to 16 mm, in 
length of the embryo) the embryos of Raji betis have no leucocytes 
in the blood or elsewhere, Up to this period the thymus-placode ix 
well formed, and the firet lencoeytes can be seen to be formed in it 
from its epithelial cells; then such formation takes place with great 
rapidity, and soon an enormous discharge of loucocytes oceurs from, 
tho thymus into the tissue-spaces and blood. He therefore concludes 
that all Lyraphoid tissues in the boily arise originally from the thymus 
gland, 4¢, from leucocytes discharged from the thymus. 
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‘The segmental branchial glands, known by the name of thymus, 
are, according to this view, the original lymphatic glands of the 
vertebrate; and it is to be noted that, in fishes and in Amphibia, 
lymphatic glands, such as we know them in the higher marnimals, do 
not exist; they are characteristic of the higher stages of vertebrate 
evolution, In the lower vertebrates, the only glandular masses 
apart from the cell-lining of the body-cavity itself, which give tise 
to leucocyte-forming tissue, are these segmnental branchial glands, or 
possibly also the modified post-branchial segmental glands, known a5 
the head-kidney in Teleoatea, ete, 

Tho importance ascribed by Beard to the thymus in the forma- 
tion of leucocytes in the lowest vertebrates would be considerably 
reduced in value if the branchial region of Ammocetes possessed 
neither thymus glands nor anything equivalent to them. Sueh, 
however, is not the case. Schaffer has shown that in the young 
Ammocortes masses of lymphatic glandular tissue are found segmen- 
tally arranged in the neighbourhood of each gill-slit—tissne whieh 
soon becomes converted into a swarming mass of leucocytes, and 
shows by ils staining, ctc., how different it is from a blood-space. 
The presence of this thymus leucoeyte-forming tissue, as deseribed 
by Schaffer, is confirmed by Beard, and I myself have seen the same 
thing in my youngest specimen of Ammoceates. 

Further, the very methods by which Kowalewsky has brought 
to light the segmental lymph-glands of the branchial region of the 
Crustacea, oto,, aro the same aa those by which Weiss discovered the 
branchial nephric glands in Amphioxus—excretory ongans which 
Boveri considers to represent the pronephros of the Craniota. In 
this supposition Boveri is right, in so far that hoth pronephros and 
the tubules in Amphioxus belong to the same system of 
organs; but I entirely agree with van Wijhe that the region in 
Amphioxus is wrong, The tubules in Amphioxus ought to be repre- 
sented in the branchial region of the Craniota, not in the post- 
branchial region ; van Wijhe therefore snggests that further msearches: 
may homologize them with the thymus gland in the Craniota, not 
with the pronephros. This sugyestion of van’ Wijhe appears t6 me 
a remarkably good one, especially in view of the position of the 
thymus glands in Ammocotes and the nephric branchial glands 
in Amphioxus. Tf, as T have pointed out, the atrial 
Amphioxus has been closed in Ammocctes by the aj 
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the pleural fold with the branchial body-surface, then the remains of 
the position of the atrial chamber must exist in Ammocetes as that 
extraordinary space between the somatic niuscles and the branchial 
basket-work filled with blood-spaces and modified muco-cartilage. Ib 
is in this very space, close against the will-slits, that the thymus 
glands of Ammocoetes are found, in the very place where the nephric 
tubules of Amphioxus would be found if its atrial cavity were closed 
completely, Tnstead, therefore, of considering with Boveri that the 
branchial nephric tubules of Amphioxus still exist in the Craniota 
as the pronephros, and that the atrial chamber has narrowed down to 
the pronephrie duet, I would agree with van Wijhe that the pro- 
nephros is post-branchial, and suggest that by the complete closure 
of the atrial space in the branchial region the branchial nephric 
tubules have lost all external opening, and consequently, a in all 
other cases, have changed into lymphatic tissue and become the 
segmental thymus glands, 

As van Wijhe himself romarks, the time is hardly ripe for making 
any positive statement about the relationship between the thymus 
gland and branchial excretory organs. ‘There is at present not suffi- 
cent consensus of opinion to enable ng to speak with any certainty 
on the subject, yet there is so much suggestiveness in the various 
statements of different authors as to make it worth while to consider 
the question briefly, 

On the one hand, thymus, tonsils, parathyroids, epithelial cell- 
nests, and parathymus, are all stated to be derivatives of the epithelium 
lining the gill-slits, and Maurer would draw a distinction between 
the organs derived from the dorsal side of the gill-cleft and those 
derived from the ventral side—the former being thymus, the latter 
forming the epithelial cell-nests, é¢. parathyroid, The thymus in 
Ammocetes, according to Schaffer, lies both ventral and dorsal to the 
gill-cleft; Maurer thinks that only the dorsal part corresponds to 
the thymus, the ventral part corresponding to the parathyroida, ete. 
Structurally, the thymus, parathyroids, and the epithelial cell-nests 
amo remarkably similar, so that the evidence appears to point to the 
conclusion that, in the neighbourhood of the gill-slits, segmentally 
arranged organs of a lymphatic character are situated, which gire 
origin to the thymus, parathyroids, tonsils, etc, Now, among these 
organs, f, among those ventrally situated, Maurer places the 
carotid gland, so that, if he ig right, the origin of the carotid gland 
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might be expected to help in the elucidation of the origin of the 
th - 


ymaUs. 

‘The origin of the carotid gland has beon investigated recently by 
Kohn, who finds that it is associated with the sympathetic nervous 
system in the same way as the supraronals. He desires, in fact, to 
make a separate category for such nerve-glands, or paraganglia, as he 
calls them, and considers them all papain fie = 
nervous system, and to have nothing to do with excretory organs. The 
carotid gland is, according to him, the foremest of the suprarenal 
masses in the Blasmobranchs, viz, the so-called axillary heart, 

Tn my opinion, nests of sympathetic ganglion-cells necessarily 
mean the supply of efferent fibres to some organ, for all such ganglia 
are efferent, and also, if they are found in the organ, would have been 
brought into ib by way of the blood-vessels supplying the organ, so 
that Aichel’s statement of the origin of the suprarenals in the 
Elasmobrancha seema to me much more probable than a derivation 
from norve-cells, Lf, then, it prove that Aichel is right as to the 
origin of the suprarenals, and Kohn is right in classifying the earotid 
gland with the suprarenals, then Maurer's statements would bring 
the parathyroids, thymus, ete., into line with the adrenals, and sug- 
west that they represent the segmented glandular excretory organs of 
the branchial region, into which, just a3 in the interrenals of Klasmno- 
branchs, or the cortical part of the adrenals of the higher vertebrates, 
there has been no invasion of sympathetic ganglion-cells. 

Wheeler makes a most suggestive remark in his paper on Petro~ 
myzon: he thinks he has obtained evidence of serial homologues of 
the pronephric tubules in the branchial region of Ammooctes, bat 
has nob been able up to the present to follow them ont. If what 
he thinks to be serial homologues of the pronephric tubales: in 
the branchial region should prove to be the origin of the thymus 

| glands of Schafler, then van Wijhe’s suggestion that the thymus 
represents the exoretory organs of the branchial region would 
gain onormously in probability. Until some such further investiga- 
tion has been undertaken, I can only say that it seems to me most 
likely that the thymus, ete., represent the lymphatic branchial glands: 
of the Crustacea, and therefore represent the missing coxal glands of 
the branchial region. . 

This, however, ix not all, for the appendages of the mesosomatio 
region, a3 I have shown, do not all bear branchiw; the foremost or 
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operoular appendage carries the thyroid gland. Again, the basal part 
of the appendage is all that is left; the thyroid gland is in position a 
coxal gland, It ought, therefore, to represent the coxal gland of this 
appendage, just as the thymus, tonsils, ete., represent the coxal glands 
of the rest of the mesosomatic appendages. In the thyroid gland we 
agnin see a ductless gland of immonse importance to the economy, 
not a useless organ, but one, like the other modified coxal glands, 
whose removal involves far-reaching vital consequences. Such a 
gland, on imy theory, was in the arthropod a part of the external genital 
ducts which opened on the basal joint of the operculum. What, then, 
is the opinion of morphologists as to the meaning of these external 
genital ducts? 

In a note to Gulland’s paper on the coxal glands of Limulus, 
Lankester states that the conversion of an externally-opening tubular 
gland (coxal gland) into a ductless gland is the same kind of thing 
as the history of the development of the suprarenal from a modified 
portion of mesonephros, ag given by Weldon. Further, that in other 
arthropods with glands of a tubular character opening to the oxterior 
at the base of the appendages, we also have coxal nephridia, such 
a8 the shell-glands of the Entomostraca, green glands of Crustacea 
(antennary coxal gland); and farther on he writes: “ When once the 
notion is admitted that ducts opening at the base of limbs in the 
Arthropoda are possibly and even probably modified nephridia, we 
immediately conceive the hypothesis that the genital ducts of the 
Arthropoda are modified nephridia,”” 

‘So, also, Korschelt and Heider, in their general summing up on 
the Arthropoda, say: “In Peripatus, where the nephridia appear, ax 
in the Annelida, in all the trank-segments, a considerable portion of 
the primitive segments is directly utilized for the formation of the 
nephridia, In the other groups, the whole question of the rise of 
‘the organs known as nephridia is still undecided, bub it may be 
mentioned a8 very probable that the salivary and anal glands of 
Peripatus, the antennal and shell-glands of the Crustacea, the eoxal 
glands of Liraulus and the Arechnida, aa well as the efferent genital 
‘duets, are derived from nephridia, and in any ease are mesodermal 
‘in origin.” 

‘The necessary corollary to this exceedingly probable argument is 
that glandular structures such as the uterine glands of the scorpion 
already described, which are found in connection with these terminal 
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That the vertebrate body-cavity was originally a nephroceele is 
generally accepted, and its exeretory function is shown by the fact 
that it communicates with the exterior in all the lower vertebrates, 
either through abdominal pores or by way of nephridial funnels. 
Bles has shown how largely these two methods of communicating 
with the exterior mutually exclude each other, Tn the higher verte- 
brates both channels become closed, except in the case of the 
Fallopian tubes, and thus, so to speak, the body-cavity becomes a 
ductless yland, still, however, with an excretory function, but_now, 
as in all other cases, forming « part of the lymphatic rather than of 
the true excretory system, 


Summany, 


‘Tho consideration of the formation of the vortebrate cranial region, as wet 
forth in previous chapters, indicates that the ancestor of the vertebrates was 
not an amchnid purely or a crastacean purely, but possessed partly crastacean 
and partly arachnid characters. In order to express this conclusion, I have 
used the term Protostraca, invented by Korschelt and Heider, to indicate a 
primitive arthropod group, from which both arachnids and ernstacoans may be 
supposed to have ariaon, and have therefore stated that the vertebrate did not 
arise directly from the anuelids, but from the Protostraca, Such am origin 
signifies that the origin of the exervtory orguns of the vertebrate must not 
bo looked for in the seymental organs of the annolid, but rather in ench 
modified annelid organs ax would naturally’ exist in w primitive arthropod 
group, ‘Tho naturo of such orgaus may bo inforred, owing to the fortunate 
circumstance that 0 primitive an arthropod as Perlpatus still oxiste, and we 
u jude that the protostracan ancestor posoxeed in ovary augment » pair 
‘of uppendages und ® pair of colomic cavities, which extended into the base of 
these appendages. The ventral portion of each of these calomic cavities 

separated off from the dorsal and formed a nophrocala, giving origin to o 
‘ermental exovetory ongwi, which, wooing that ite end-vesiole wae in the baew 


expatacens. excretory organs, fitly 

is the working hypothesis to explain the difficulties connected with the origin 
of the pronepliton and mosouephros—that the oriinal segmental organs were 
coral glands, and therefor indicated the prusence of appondages. 'Thix 
hypothesis lenis to the following conclusions — 

. The coxal glands belonging to the post-branchial appendages of the 
invertebrate snowtor are rvprsonted by the pronephric tabulos, and existed 
over the whole metasomatio regien, 

2 Such glands discharged into a vonimen duct—the pronephric duct— 
which openod inte the claseal rogian, oithar in the protostracan stage, wheat 
the metasoumtic appendages ware still in existence, just os the coxal glands 
of the prosomatic region in Limulus discharge into » common duct, or else the 
pronephric dact was formed when tho appondages wore obliterated. 





CHAPTER XUT 
THE NOTOCHORD AND ALIMENTARY CANAL 


Relationship between notochord and yut,—-Position of unsogmonted tube of 
notochord.—Origin of notochord from a median sgroove.—Tta funotion ux 
an accdisiory digestive tabe.—Formation of notochordal tisme in invorte- 
brates from closed portions of the digestive tube,Digestive power of the 
skin of Ammocartes.-Formation of new gut in Ammoooefes at transforma. 
tion.—Linervation of the vertebrate gut.—'The threo outilows of efferent 
norves belonging to the aryanic system, —'Phe original close coutisruity of 
tho respiratory chamber to the cloaen—The longution of the gnt— 
Conclusion. 


Iy the previous chapters all the important ongans of the arthropod 
have been found in the vertebrate in their appropriate place, of 
similar structare, and innervated from corresponding parts of the 
central nervous system, Such comparison is possible only as long 
ag the ventral and dorgal surfaces of the vertebrate correspond with 
the respective surfaces of the arthropod, and no reversa? is assumed, 
This method of comparative anatomy is the surest and most 
certain guide to tho relationship between two animals, and when 
the facts obtained by the anatomical method are so strikingly 
contirmatory of the paleontological evidence, the combined evidence 
becomes so strong as to amount almost to a certainty that vertebrates 
‘did arise from arthropods in the manner mapped out in previous 


postulated in the theory of their origin from forms like 

‘The latter theory derives the alimentary canal of the vertebrate 
from that of the invertebrate, and finds in the latter the commence- 
‘ment of the notochord, In the comparison which I have made the 
alimentary canal of the invertebrate ancestor haa become the tube 
of the contral nervous system of the vertebrate, and there is no sign 
of a notochord whatever, All the organs of tho arthropod have 
already been allocated; where the notochord is situated in the 

ar 
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vertebrate there is nothing but a gap in the invertebrate, but the 
position of that gap can be settled with great accuracy from 
the previous comparison of organs in the two groups. So, also, the 
alimentary canal of the vertebrate is from the very nature of the 
case a new organ, yet, as has been shown in Chapter V., the com- 
parison of the respiratory organs in the two groups gives a strong 
suggestion of the manner in which such a canal was formed. 


Tae Onion or tie Norocorp. 


‘The time has now come to endeavour to fmme a plausible theory 
of the method of formation of the notochord and the new 
canal, and thus to complete the diagram on p. 413. The comparative 
method is no-longer available, for these structures aré both anrepre- 
sented as such in the arthropod; any suggested explanation, therefore, 
must be more tentative, and cannot give the same feeling of certainty 
as is the case with all the organs already considered, Ouronly chance 
of finding out the past history of the notochord lies in the embryo- 
logical method, in the hope that, according to the ‘law of recapitu- 
lation’ the ancestral history may be repeated in the ontogeny with 
sufficient clearness to enable some conclusion to be drawn. 

At the outset, one point comes out clearly—the close relationship 
between the notochord and the vertebrate gut; they are both derived 
from the same layer, both parts of the same structure. On this 
point all embryologists are agreed ; it is expressed in such statements 
as, “the notochord, as well as the alimentary canal, is formed from 
hypoblast"; “the notochord arises as a thickening in the dorsal wall 
of the alimentary canal.” The two structures are xo closely connested 
together that thay must be considered together. If we can conjecture. 
the origin of the one, we may be sure that we have the clue to the 
origin of the other, The two together form the one new organ which 
distinguishes the vertebrate from the arthropod, the only thing left 
which requires explanation for the completion of this strange history. 

What, then, ia the notochord? What are its characteristics? Tn 
the highest vertebrates it is conspicuous only in the embryo; with 
the development of the axial skeleton it is more and more squeezed 
ont of existence, until in the ddult it is no longer visible, By the 
“Jaw of recapitulation ' this developmental history implies that, as we 
descend the vertebrate phylum, the notochord ought to be more and 
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more conspicuous, more and more permanent daring the life of the 
animal, Such is, indeed, found to be the case, until at Jnst, in the 
lowest vertebrates, such a8 the lamprey, and in forms like Amphioxus, 
the notochord persists throughout the life of the animal as a large 
important axial supporting rod, 

‘This rod has a number of striking characteristics which distinguish 
it from all other structures, and are the only means of guessing its 
probable origin, Its position in the body is always the same in all 
vertebrates and is very significant, for it lies just ventrally to the 
central nervous system, along nearly the whole length of the animal, 
not quite the whole length, for it invariably terminates close to the 
place where the infundibulum comes to the surface of the brain; it 
is, in fact, always confined to the infra-infundibular and spinal cord 
part of the central nervous system. ‘Interpreting this into the 
language of the arthropod, it means that a red was formed just 
ventrally to the nervous system, which extended the whole length 
of the inframsophageal and ventral chain of ganglia, and terminated 
at the orifice of the mouth. Moreover, this rod was unsegmented, 
for the notochord is devoid of segmentation. 

At the anterior end the rod tapers to a point, as im Fig. 166. 
In ita middle part it is very large and conspicuous, cylindrical in 
shape; ita interior is filled with a peculiar vacuolated tiseue, different 
to any other known vertebrate tissue, which has therefore received 
the name of notochordal tissue Outside this is a thick sheath 
formed of many layers, of which the external one gives the staining 
reactions of elastin, and is called the external elastic layer. Between 
this sheath and the notochordal tissue a thin layer of lining cells, of 
‘normal appearance, is conspicuous in Ammocettes. These cells secrete 
the layers of the sheath, and have originally, by proliferation, given 
rise to the notochordal tissue. In the notochord of Ammocates 
there is no sign of either nerves, blood-vessels, or museles, 

The centre of the notochord presents the appearance of a slight 
slit, as though it had originated from a tube, and that is the opinion 
now generally held, for its mode of formation in the embryo is as that 
of a tubo formed from an open groove, as will be explained immediately, 

We may, then, conceive of the notochord as originally a tube lying 
in the mid-line just ventrally to the central nervous system, and ex- 
tending from the original mouth to the end of the body. Translate 
this into the language of the arthropod and it denotes 9 tube on the 
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mid-ventral surface of the body, which extended from mouth to anns. 
Such a tube might be formed from the mid-ventral surface as follows — 
In Fig. 163, A, the lining of the ventral surface between two 
appendages is represented flat, in B is shown how the formation of a 
solid rod may arise from the bulging of that ventral surface, and 
in © how a groove on that surface may lead to the formation of a 
tube between the two appendages. The difference between a moto- 
chordal rod formed as in B from that in © would be shown in the 
sheath, for in B the sheath would be formed from the cuticle of the 
lining cells, and in C from the basement membrane. The stractore 
of the sheath is in accordance with the embryologieal evidence that 
the notochord is formed as a tube from a groove, as in C, and not as 
a solid rod as in B, for it possesses a well-marked elastin layer, and 
elastin has never yet been found as a constituent of any cnticalar 
secretion, but invariably in connection with basement-membranes, 


rr er 


Fig, 168, Paces OF TWO PORSIRLE METHODS OF THK nme or a Norecnonn. 


The position, then, of the notochord and its method of formation 
suggests that the mid-ventral surface of the arthropod ancestor of the 
vertebrate formed a deep groove between the bases of all the proso- 
matic, mesosomatic, and metasomatic appendages, which was sub- 
sequently converted into a tube extending along the whole of the 
body between mouth and anus, and finally, by the proliferation of its 
lining cells and their conversion into notochordal tissue, became the 
notochardal rod of the vertebrate, 

As already frequently stated, Apus and Branchipus are the two 
living arthropods which moat nearly resemble the extinet trilobites, 
‘The beautiful specimons of Triarthrus (Fig. 165) found by Beecher 
give an idea of the under surface of the trilobite such ag has newer 
been obtained before, and demonstrate how closely the condition of 
things found in Apus (Fig. 164) was similar to that oceurring in the 
trilobites. In both cases the mid-ventral surface of the animal 
formed a deep groove which extended the whole length of the 
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animal; on each side of this groove in Apus are closely set the 
‘gnatho-bases of the appendages, in such a manner that the groove 
can be easily converted into a canal by the movements of these bases 
—a canal which, owing to the great number of the appendages and 
their closeness to each other, can be completely and efficiently closed. 

All those who have seen Apus in the living state assert that this 
canal so formed is actually used by the animal for feeding purposes. 
By the movements of the gnatho-bases food is passed up from the 


Fig, 14, —Usuxe-Suarace or Avon, Px, 105—Uxprm-Sumraow or 4 
(Attor Buowx.) Tuo (Triarthrus), (From 
Baxcuen,) 


hind end of the animal along the whole length of this wontral canal 
to the mouth, where it is taken in and swallowed. In this way Apus 
has been seen to swallow its own eggs. 

In the trilobites there is a similar deep channel formed by the 
‘mid-ventral surface, similar gnatho-bases, and closely set appendages, 
and the membrane of this ventral groove was extremely thin. 

Here, then, in-the very group of animals which were the pro- 
genitors of the presumed palmostracan ancestor of the vertebrate—a 
group which is charactorized by its extensive prevalence and its 
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enormons variety of form during the great trilobite era—the forma- 
tion ofa mid-ventral canal out of this deep ventral groove is seen to 
be not only casy to imagine, but most probable, provided that a 
necessity arose for euch a conversion. 

For what purpose might such a tube have been formed? T would 
suggest that it might have acted as an accessory food-channel, which 
was of sufficiont value at the time to give some advantage in the 
atraggle for existence to those members of the group who were thas: 
able to supplement their intake of food, but at the same time wis 
so inefficient that it was quickly saperseded by the new alimentary 
canal, and thus losing its temporary function, became solid, and was 
utilized to form an axial supporting rod. 

‘There is a very considerable amount of evidence in fayour of the 
view that the notochord was originally a digestive tube; in fact, as 
far as 1 know, this conclusion is universally accepted. The evidence 
is baned essentially upon its development and upon its structure, It 
is formed in the vertebrate from the same layer as the alimentary 
canal, ¢, the hypoblast, and in Amphioxus it commences as a 
groove in the dorsal wall of the future alimentary canal ; this groove 
then closes to form the tube of the notochord, and separates from 
the alimentary canal. Embryologically, then, the notochord is 
looked upon as a tabe formed directly from the alimentary eanal. 

As regurils its structure, its tissue is, as already stated, something 
sui generis, Notochordal tissue has no resemblance to bone or 
cartilage, or any of the usual supporting tissues, Such a tissue is 
not, however, entirely confined to the notochord of the vertebrates, 
bnt tissue closely resembling it has been found not only in Amphioxus 
and the Tunicata, but in certain other invertebrates, in the Entero~ 
pneusta (Balanoglossus, ctc.), in Cophalodiscus, and in Actinotro- 
cha, In all these latter cages, such a tissue is invariably found im 
disused portions of the alimentary canal; a diverticulum of the 
alimentary canal becomes closed, vacuolation of its lining alls taken 
place, and a tizsue resembling notochordal tistue is formed, 

Owing to the notochord being invariably so striking and mys- 
terious a feature of the lowest vertebrates, the term vertebrate, which 
is inappropriate in the members of the group which do not yet possess 
vertebree, has been largely superseded by tha term chordate, with the 
result of attributing an undue preponderance to this tissne 
system of classification. Hence, wherever any animal has been found 
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with a tissue resembling that of the notochord, enthusiasts have 
immediately jumped to the conclusion that a relationship must exiat 
between it and the chordate animals; and, accordingly, they have 
classified such animale as follows: Amphioxus belongs to the 
group Céphalochorda because the notochord projects beyond the 
central nervous system ; the Tunieata are called Urochorde because 
it is confined to the tail; the Enteropnensta, Hemichorda, because 
this tissue is confined to a small diverticulum of the gut, and, 
finally, Diplochorda. has been suggested for Actinotrocha and Pho- 
ronia because two separnte portions of the gut are transformed 
in this way. 

This exaggerated importance given to any tissue resembling in 
structure that of the notochord is believed in by many of those who 
profess to be our teachers on this subject, the very men who can 
deliberately shut their eyes to the plain reading of the story of the 
pineal eyes, and say, “In our opinion this pineal organ was not an 
eye at all.” 

The only legitimate inference to be drawn from the similarity of 
structure between the notochord and these degenerated gut-diverti- 
cula, is that the structure of the notochord may have arisen in the 
same way, and that therefore the notochord may once have func- 
tioned as a gut, With cessation of its function its cells became 
vacuolated, as in these other cases, and its Iumen became filled with 
notochordal tissue, This evidence strongly confirms the suggestion 
that the notochord was once a digestive tube, but by no means 
sigoifies that such tissue, wherever found, indicates the presence 
of # notochord. 

Tn order to resemble a notochord, this tissue must possess net 
only a definite structure but a definite position, and this position isa 
remarkably striking and suggestive one, The notochordal tube is 
unsegmented, although the vertebrate is markedly segmented. But 
in all segmented animals the only unsegmented tube which extends 
the whole length of the body, from mouth to anus, is invariably 
the gut. In the vertebrate there are throo such tubes ; (1) the gut 
itself, (2) the central canal of the nervous system, and (%) the 
notochordal tube. 

The first is the present gut, the second the gut of the invertebrate 
ancestor, ind the third the tube in question. 

These threo unsegmented tubes, extending along the whole length 
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of the segmented animal, constitute the great peculiarity of the 
vertebrate group ; it is not the unsegmented notochord alone whieh 
requires explanation, but the presence of three such tubes in the 
same animal, Any one of them might be the unsegmented gat of 
the segmented animal. The most ventral tube is the actual gut of 
the present vertebrate; the most dorwl—the neural eanal—was, 
according to my view, the original gut of the invertebrate aneestar; 
the middle one—the notochordal tube—was, in all probability, also 
once a gut, formed at the time when the exigencies of the situation 
made it difficult for food to pass along the original gut. 

Yet another cirenmstance in favour of this suggestion is the very 


Fig. 166.—Diacwas ro sow rn Mxxeao oy rie Foun Tomes ix som & 
VeRremnare as THe LAMPREY, 


No., noural onnal with its infundjbular termination; Nok.,notochord; AL, 
‘anal with ite anterior divertioulum ; My., hypophysial or nassl tube; Or., oral 
chamber clonod hy septura. 


striking position of the anterior tormination of the notochord, Tt 
terminates at the point of convergence of three structures ;— 

(1) The tube of the hypophysis or nasal tube, 

(2) The infundibulum or old mouth-termination, 

(3) The notochordal tube, 

‘To these may be added, according to Kupffer, in the embryonic 
stage, the anterior diverticulum of the gut (Fig. 166). 

This is a very significant point. Here originally, in the inverte- 
Drate stage, the olfactory passage opened into the old mouth and 
esophagus, Here, finally, in the completed vertebrate the same 
olfactory passage opens into the new pharynx. Tn the stage between 
the two it may well have opened into an intermediate gut, the noto- 
chordal tube, its separation from which would leave the end of the 
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notochord blind, just as it had already left the end of the infundi- 
bulum blind. 

The whole evidence points to the derivation of the notochord 
from a ventral groove on the surface of the animal, which closed 
to form a tube capable of acting as an accessory gut at the critical 
period before the new gut was fully formed. The essentials of a gut 
tube are absorption and digestion of food; is it likely that a tube 
formed as I have suggested would be efficient for such purposes ? 

As far as absorption is concerned, no difficulty would arise, 
The gut of the arthropod is lined with a thin layer of chitin, 
which is traversed, like all other cbitinous surfaces, by fine canali- 
culi. Through these canaliculi, absorption of fluid material takes 
place, from the gut to the body. Similar canaliculi occur in the 
chitin covering the animal externally, so that, if such external 
surface formed a tube, and food in the right condition for absorption 
passed slong it, absorption could easily take place through the 
chitinous surface, The evidence of Apus proves that food does 
pass along such a tube in the open condition, and in the trilobites 
the chitinons surface lining a similar groove was apparently very thin, 
a condition still more favourable to suel: an absorption process. 

At first sight the second essential of a gut-tube—the power 
of digestion—appears to present an insuperable difficulty to this 
method of forming an accessory gut-tube, for it necessitates the for- 
mation of a secretion capable of digesting proteid material by the 
external cells of the body, whereas until recently it was supposed 
that such a function was confined to cells belonging to the so-called 
hypoblastic layer, Experiments were made now years ago of 
turning a Hydra inside out go that its internal layer should become 
external, and vice rersd, and they were said to have been successful, 
Such an animal could go on living and absorbing and digesting food, 
although its epiblastic surfaco was now its digestive internal surface. 
More recent observations have shown that these experiments were 
fallacious. At night-time, when the observer was not looking, the 
hydra reinverted itself, so that again its original digestive surfiee 
was inside and it lived and prospered as before. 

Another piece of evidence of somewhat similar kind, which has 
not as yet been discredited, is seen in the Tunicata, Tn many of 
these, new individuals are formed from the parent by a process of 
budding, and it has been proved that frequently the gut of the new 
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of any kind exist; this smoothness is due to the presence of a very 
woll-defined cuticular layer secreted by the underlying epithelial cells. 
‘This cuticle is very much thicker than is usually found in vertebrates, 


it really contains chitin or not Tam unable to say, but it 

resembles a chitinous layer in one respect; it is perforated by innu- 
merable very fine tubes or canaliculi, along which, by appropriate 
staining, it is easy to see the secretion of the underlying cell pass 
to the exterior (Fig. 140), This marked digestive power of the skin 
of Ammocectes, together with tho easy passage of the sccretion 
through the thin cuticular layer, renders it almost certain that a tube 
formed from the deep ventral groove of the trilobite would, from the 
very first, act as a digestive as well az an absorbent tube; in other 
words, the notochord as soon as formed was able to act asan accessory 
digestive tube, 

This suggested origin of the notochord froma grove along the mid- 
ventral surface of the body not only indicates a starting-point from a 
markedly segmented portion of the body, but also points to its forma- 
tion ab a stage previous to the formation of the operculum by the 
fusion of the two foremost mesosomatic appendages—indicates there- 
fore its formation at a stage more nearly allied to the trilobite than to 
the sea-scorpion, ‘The chance of ever finding any direct evidence of 
such a chordate trilobite stage appears to me exceedingly improbable, 
and I greatly fear that this conception of the mode of formation of 
the notochord can never be put to direct proof, but must always 
remain guesswork, 

On the other hand, evidence of a kind in favour of its origin from 
a segmented part of the body does exist, and that evidence has this 
special value, that it is found only in that moat primitive animal, 
Amphioxns, . 

This evidence is as follows -— 

At fairly regular intervals, the sheath of the notochord’ is inter- 
rupted on each side of the mid-dorsal line by a series of holes, which 
penetrate the whole thickness of the sheath. This dorsal part is 
pressed closely against the spinal cord, and throngh these holes fibres 
appear to pass from the spinal cord to the interior of the notochord. 
So greatly do these fibres present the appearance of ventral roots to 
the notochord, that Miss Platt looks upon them as paired motor roots 
to the notochord, or at all events as once having been such motor 
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roots, wolf and Rolph both describe a direct communication 
between the spinal cord and the notochord by means of fibres 
passing through these holes, without however looking upon this con- 
nection as a nervous one, Joseph alone asserta that no absolute 
connection existe, for the internal elastic layer of the notochord, 
according to him, is not interrupted at these holes, and forms, therefore, 
a barrier between the fibres from the spinal cord and those from the 
interior of the notochord. Still, whatever is the ultimate verdict as 
to these fibres, the suggestive fact remains of the spaces in the 
notochordal sheath and of the corresponding Projecting rootelike fibres, 
from the spinal cord. The whole appearance gives the impression of 
some former connection, or rather series of connections, 

spinal cord and the notochord, such as would have occurred if nerves 
lad once passed into the notochord. On the other hand, such nerves: 
were not arranged segmentally with the myotomes, for, according to 
Joseph, in the middle of the animal ben to twelve such holes ocenr in 
one body-segment. In Apus the appendages are more numerous than: 
the body-segments, so that it is not necessary for a segmental arrange- 
iment to coincide with that of the body-segments, 


Tue Ontcix ov Tar ALorentarY Cayat. 


Tn close connection with the notochord is the alimentary canal. 
Any explanation of the one must be of assistance in explaining 
the other, 

According to the prevalent embryological teaching, the bedy is 
formed of three layers, epiblast, hypoblast, and mesoblast, and the 
qastrea theory of the origin of all Metazon implies of necessity that 
the formation of every individual commences with the formation of 
the gut. For this reason the alimentary canal must in every ease 
be regarded as the earliest formed organ, however late in the develop- 
ment it may attain its finished appearance. Hence the notochord is: 
spoken of as developed from the mid-dorsal wall of the alimentary 
canal, It is possible to look at the question the other way ; 
and suppose that the organ whose development is finished first is 
older than tho one still in process of making. In this ease it would 
be more right to say a ventral extonsion of the tissue, which gives 
tise to the notochord, takes place aud forms the alimentary canal. 


It is, to my mind, perfectly possible, and indood olay a 


/ 
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the formation of the vertebrate alimentary canal was a repetition of 
the same process which had already led to the formation of the 
notochordal tube. The formation of the anterior part of the ali- 
mentary canal in Ammoce:tes at the time of transformation strongly 
suggests the marked similarity of the two processes. 

Of all the startling surprises which occur at transformation, this 
formation of a new anterior gut is the most startling. From the 
oral chamber of Petromyzon two tubes start: the one leads into the 
gill-chambers, is known as the bronchus, and is entirely concerned 
with respiration ; the other leads without a break from the mouth 
to the anus, has no connection with respiration, and is the alimentary 
canal of the animal. Any one looking at Petromyzon would say 
that its alimentary canal was absolutely non-respiratory in character. 
Before transformation, this kind of alimentary canal commences at 
the end of the respiratory chamber; from here to the anus it is of 
the same character as in Petromyzon, but in Ammocwtes the non- 
respiratory anterior part simply does not exist: the whole anterior 
chamber is both respiratory and affords passage to food. This part 
of the alimentary canal of the adult is formed anew. We see, then, 
here the formation of a part of the alimentary canal taking place, not 
in an embryo full of yolk, but in a free-living, independent, grown-up 
larval form in which all yolk haz long since dizappeared: a condition 
abgolutely unique in the vertebrate kingdom, but one which more 
than any other may be expected to give a clue to the method of 
formation of a vertebrate gut. 

‘The formation of this new gut can be easily followed at trans~ 
formation, and was originally desoribed by Schneider. His statement 
has been confirmed by Nestler, and its absolute truth has been 
demonstrated to me again and again by Miss Aleock, in her specimens 
‘illustrative of the transformation process. First, in the mid-dorsal 
line of the respiratory chamber a distinct groove is formed, the 
edges of which come together and form a solid rod. This solid rod 
blocks the opening of the respiratory chamber into the mid-gut, so 
that during this period of the transformation no food can pass out of 
tho pharyngeal chamber, A lumon thon bogins to appear in this 
solid rod at the posterior end, which steadily advances mouthwards 
until it opens into the oral chamber and thus forms an open tube 
connecting the mouth with the gut. 

Here, then, is the foundation of a new gut on very similar linea 
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to that of the notochord, by the conversion of a groove into a tube. 
Still more suggestive is it to find that the tube so formed has no 
appearance whatever of segmentation; it is as unsegmented as the 
reat of the gut, althongh, as is seen in Fig. 62, the doreal wall of 
the respiratory chamber from which it arose is as markedly seg- 
dented ag any part of the animal, Hore under our very eyes, in the 
course of a few days or weeks, an object-lesson in the process of the 
manofacture of an alimentary canal is carried out and completed, 
and the teaching of thut lesson is that a gut-tube may be formed 
in the same way as the notochordal tube, by the conversion of a 
grmoved surface into a canal, and that: gut-tube so formed, like the 
notochord, loses all sign of segmentation, even although the original 
surface was markedly segmented, 

‘The suggestion then is, that the new gut may have been formed 
by a repetition of the game process which had already given origin 
to the notochord. 

Such a method of formation is not, in my opinion, opposed to the 
evidence given by embryology, but in accordance with it; the dis- 
cussion of this point will come best in the next chapter, which treats 
of the embryological evidence asa whole, and will therefore be left 
till then, 


Tue EvipeNck GIVEN BY THE INNERVATION OF THE VERTEBRATE 
ALIMENTARY CANAL, 


Throughout this investigation the one fixed landmark to whieh all 
other comparisons must be referred, is the central nervous system, and 
the innervation of every organ has given the clue to the meaning of 
that organ. So also it must be with the new alimentary canal; by its 
innervation we ought to obtain some insight into the manner of its 
origination. In any organ the nerves which are apocially of value in 
determining its innervation, are of necessity the offeront or motor 
nerves, for the limits of their distribution in the organ are much 
more easily determined than those of the afferent or sensory nerves. 
The question therefore of primary importance in endeavouring to 
determine the nature of the origin of the alimentary canal from its: 
innervation is the determination of the efferent supply ke 
musculature of ita walls. 

Already in previous chapters a commencement has been | mate Se 
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this direction; thus the musculature of the oral chamber has been 
derived directly from the musculature of the prosomatic appendages ; 
the muscles whieh move the eyes from the prosomatic and meso- 
somatic dorso-ventral somatic muscles ; the longitudinal body-muscles 
from the dorsal longitudinal somatic muscles of the arthropod ; the 
muscles of respiration from the dorso-ventral muscles of the meso 
somatic appendages. 

In all these cases we have been dealing with striated musculature 
and consequently with only the motor nerves of the muscle; but the 
gut posterior to the pharyngeal or respiratory chamber contains 
unstriped instead of striped muscle, and is innervated by two sets of 
nerves, those which cause contraction and are motor, and those which 
couse relaxation and are inhibitory. It is by no means certain that 
these two sets of nerves possess equal value from a morphological 
point of view. The meaning of an inhibitory nerve is at prosent 
difficult to understand, and in this instance, is rendered still more 
doubtful owing to the presence of Auerbach's plexus along the whole 
length of the intestine—an elaborate system of nerve-cells and nerve~ 
fibres situated between the layers of longitudinal and cireular muscles 
surrounding the gnt-walls, which has been shown by the recent 
experiments of Magnus, to constitute a special enteric nervous system. 

‘One of the strangest facts known about the system of inhibitory 
nerves is their marked tendency to Jeave the central nervous system 
at a different level to the corresponding motor nerves, as is well 
known in the case of the heart, where the inhibitory nerve—the 
yagus—arises from the medulla oblongata, while the motor nerre—the 
ougmentor or accelerator—leaves the spinal cord in the upper thoracic 
region, It is very difficult to obtain any idea of the origin of such a 
peculiarity ; I know of only one suggestive fact, which concerns the 
innervation of the museles which open and close the chela of the 
crayfish, lobster, ete. These muscles are antagonistic to each other, 
and both possess inhibitory ug well as motor nerves, The central 
‘nervous system arrangements are of such a character that the contrac- 
tion of the one muscle is accompanied by the inhibition of its opposer, 
and the nerves which inhibit the contraction of the one, leave the 
central nervous system with the nerves which cause the other to 
contract. Thus the inhibitory and motor nerves of either the abduc- 
tor (opener) or adductor (closer) muscles of the crayfish claw do not 
leave the central nervous system together, but in separate nerves, 
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Tf now for some cause the one set of muscles either disappeared, 
or were s0 altered as no longer to present any appearance of 
‘antagonism, then there would be left a single set of muscles, the 
inhibitory and motor nerves of which would leave the central 
nervous system at different levels, and the older such systems might 
be, the greater would be the modification in the shape and arrange~ 
ments of parte in the animal, so that the two sets of fibres might 
ultimately arise from very different levels, 

As mentioned in the introductory chapter, the whole of this 
investigation into tho origin of vertebrates arose from my work om 
the system of efferent nerves which innervate the vascular and 
visceral systems. One of the main points of that investigation 
was the proof that such nerves did not leave the central nervous 
system uniformly along the whole length of it, but in three great 
outflows, cranial, thoracicolumbar, and sacral; there being two 
marked gaps separating the three outflows, caused by the inters 
polation of the plexuses for the innervation of the anterior and 
posterior limbs respectively, All these nerves are characterized by 
the presence of ganglion-cells in their course to the periphery, they 
are, therefore, distinguished from ordinary motor nerves to striated: 
muscle in that their impulses paca through a ganglion-cell before 
thoy reach the muscle, 

The ganglia of the lange middle thoracico-lumbar outflow 
constitute the ganglia of the sympathotic system, 

‘The functions of the nerves constituting these three outflows are 
very different, as T pointed ont in my original papers, Since then a 
large amount of further information has been obtained by various 
observers, especially Langley and Anderson, which ‘enable the 
following statements to be made :— 

All the nerves which cause contraction of the unstriped muscles 
of the skin, whether pilomotor. or not, all the nerves which cause 
secretion of sweat glands wherever situated, all the merves which 
canse contraction or augmentation of the action of muscles belonging: 
to the yasoular system, all the nerves which are motor to the muscles: 
belonging to all organs derived from the Wolffian and Milerian 
ducts, eg. the uterus, ureters, urethra, arise from the thoracico- 
lumbar outflow, never from the cranial or sacral outilows. It is 
ewentially an efferent skin-system. - 

On the other hand, the latter two sets of nerves are concerned: 
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with the supply of motor nerves to the alimentary canal; they form 
essentially an efferent gut-system in contradistinction to the sympa- 
thetic or skin-system. 

A marked distinction exists betwoen these cranial and sacral 
nerves, ‘The vagus never supplies the large intestine, the sacral 
nerves never aupply the amall intestine. Associated with the large 
intestine is the bladder, the whole system arising from the original 
cloucal region; the vagus never supplies the bladder, ite motor 
nerves belong to the sacral outflow. The motor nerves to the 
ureters, to the urethra, and to the trigonal portion of the bladder 
between the ureters and the urethra, do not arise from the sacral 
outflow, but from the thoracico-lumbar. These muscles belong really 
to the muscles in connection with the Millerian and Wolffian ducts 
‘and skin, not to the cloacal region. 

‘The motor innervation then of the alimentary canal reyeals this 
striking and suggestive state of affairs, The motor innervation of 
‘the whole of the small intestine arises from the cranial region, and 
is immediately followed by an innervation from the sacral region for 
the whole of the muscles of the cloaca, It thus indicates a head- 
region and a tail-region in close contiguity, the whole of the spinal 
cord region between these two extremes being apparently unrepre- 
sented. Not, however, quite unrepresented, for Elliott has shown 
recently that the ileo-colic valve at the junction of the small and 
large intestine is in reality an ileo-colic sphincter muscle, and that 
this muscle receives its motor nerves neither from the vagus nor 
from the sacral nerves, but from the thoracico-lumbar outilow or 
sympathetic system. This may mean one of two things, either that 
a band of fibres belonging to the skin-system bas been added to the 
‘gut-musenlature, for the purpase of forming « sphincter at this spot, 
or that the region between the vagus territory and the cloaea is repre- 
sented by this small band of muscle, The second explanation seems 
to me the more probable of the two. Between the mesosomatic 
region represented by the vagus, and the cloacal region, there existed 
a small metasomatic region, represented by the pronephros, with its 
segmental duct, as already discussed in Chapter XIE That part of 
the new alimentary canal which belonged to this region is the short 
piece indicated by the ileo-colio sphincter, and innervated, therefore, 
from the same region as the ongans derived from the segmental duct. 

Such innervation seeme to me to suggest that originally the 

24 
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vortebrate consisted, as far as its gat was concerned, of a prosornatic 
and mesosomatic (branchial) region, close behind which came the 
cloaea and anus. Between the two there was a short metasomatic 
region (poskibly pronephtic), so that the respiratory chamber did not 
open directly into the cloaca. 

Such an interpretation is, I think, borne out by the study of the 
most ancient forms of fish. In Bothriolepis, according to Patten, 
and in Drepanaspis, according to ‘Traquair, the cloacal region and 
anus follow immediately upon the posterior end of the head-shield, 
ie, immediately after that region which prosumably contained the 
branchia, Similarly, on the invertebrate side, all those forms which 
resembled Limulus must have possessed a very short region between 
the branchial and cloacal parte of the body. The original cloneal 
part of the vertebrate gut may well have been the original cloaca 
of the arthropod, into which its intestine emptied itself, especially 
when we see the tendency of the scorpion group of animals to 
form an accessory cloaca) pouch known as the stercoral pouch or 
pocket. 

Again, it is striking to see how, in certain of the scorpion group, 
eg. Thelyphonus and Phrynus, there is a caudal massing of the 
central nerve-cells as well as a cephalic massing, so that their 
central nervous system is composed of a cephalic and caudal brain, 
These two brains are connected together by commissures 
the whole length of the body, in which I have been unable to find 
any sign of ganglion-cells, What this caudal brain innorvates I 
do not know; it is, 1 think, a matter worth further investigation, 
especially as there are many indications in the vertebrate that the 
lumbo-sacral region of the cord possesses higher functions then the 
thoracie region. 

The method of formation of the alimentary canal as indicated by 
its innervation is as follows :— 

In front an oral chamber, formed, as already pointed out, by. 
the modification of the prosomatie appendages, followed by a 
respiratory chamber, the muscles and branchie of which were 
the muscles and branchia of the mesosomatic appendages. This 
mesosomatic, or branchial, part was in close contiguity to the cloaca 
and anus, being separated from it only by a short tube formed in the 
motasomatic or pronephric region. 

T imagine that this connection wos originally in the form ofan 
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open groove, as already explained for both notochord and the 
anterior part of the gut itself in Ammocotes; an open groove 
formed from the mid-ventral surface of the body, on each side of 
which were the remnants of the pronephric appendages. By the 
closure of this groove ventrally, and the growing round of the pleural 
folds, a3 already suggested, the remains of the pronephrie appendages 

ated by the segmental duct and the form of the vertebrate 
body is attained, 

Even in the branchial region the same kind of thing must, T 
‘think, have ocourred. The grooved ventral surface became a tube, on 
each side of which were lying in regular order the in-sunk branchial 
appendages, the whole being subsequently covered by the pleural 
folds to form an atrial chamber. A tube thus formed from the 
grooved ventral surface would carry with it to the new ventral 
surface the longitudinal venous sinuses, and thus form, in the way 
already suggested, tho heart and ventral aorta, Posterior to the 
heart in the pronephrie region, the same process would give rise to 
the sub-intestinal vein, 

‘The evidence of comparative anatomy bears out most con- 
clusively the suggestion that in the original vertebrate the gut was 
mainly a respiratory chamber. Tn man and all mammals the oral 
chamber opens into a small pharynx, followed by the cesophagus, 
stomach and small intestine. Of this whole length, a very small 
part is taken up by the pharynx, in which, in the embryo, the 
branchial arches are found, showing that this represents the original 
respiratory part of the gut, In the ordinary fish this branchial part 
is much more conspicuous, occupies a large proportion of the gut, 
and in the lowest fishes, such as Ammocostes and Amphioxus, the - 
branchial region extends over a large portion of the animal, while 
the intestine proper is a straight tubo, the length of which is in- 
significant in comparison with its length in the higher vertebrates, 

Such a tube was able to act ag a digestive tube, owing, a3 already 
pointed out, to the digestive powers of the skin-epithelium, and I 
imagine at first the respiratory chamber, seeing that it composed 
very nearly the whole of the gut, was at the same time the main 
digestive chamber; even in Ammocetes its digestive power is 
superior to that of the intestine itself. 

Just posterior to the branchial part a diverticulum of the gut was 
formed at an early stage, as seen in Amphioxus, and provided the 
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commencement of the liver, This simple liver-diverticulum became 
the tubular liver of Ammoccetes, and formed, curiously enough, not 
a4 glandular organ of the same charcter os the liver of the 
vertebrates, but a hepato-pancrens, like the so-called liver of the 
arthropods, which also is « special diverticulum of the gut, or rather 
the main trae gut of the animal. In both cases the liver is the chief 
agent in digestion, for in Ammocetes the liver-extract is very much 
more powerful in the digestion of proteids than the extract of any 
other organ tried by Miss Alcock, Subsequently in the vertebrate 
the gastric ond pancreatic glands arise and relieve the liver of the 
burden of proteid digestion. 

It is, to my mind, somewhat significant that the liver on its first 
formation in the vertebrate should have arisen as a digestive organ of 
the samo character as the so-called liver in the arthropods; whether 
it originally belonged to any separate segment is in our present state 
of knowledge dificult to say. 


Conciosion, 


In conclusion, I will endeavour to illustrate crudely the way in 
which, on my theory, the notochord und vertebrate gat may Te 
been formed, the agencies at work being in the main ig | 
dwindling of appendages as mere organs of locomotion, and the 
conversion of a ventral groove into a tube. 

1 imagine that, among the Protostraca, forms were found some 
what resembling trilobites with markedly polychwtan affinities ; 
which, like Apus, possessed a deep ventral groove from one end of 
the body to the other, and also pleural fringes, as in many trilobites, 
This might be callod the Trilobite stage (Fig. 167, A), 

This groove became converted into a tube and so gave rise to the 
notochord, while the appendages were still free and the pleune had 
not met to forma new ventral surface, This might be ealled the 
Chordate Trilobite stage (Fig. 167, B). - 

Then, passing from the protostracan to the palwostracan sta 
the orl and respiratory chambers were formed, nol committe 
with each other, in the manner described in previous ; 
ventral groove in the metasomatic region being the cay eae 
between respiratory chamber and cl This might be called ‘has 
Chordate Palcostracan stage (Fig. 167, C), 
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Fro. 167,—A, Discnas ov Section sinoven 4 Tervonrre-tike Asmat; B, 
DIAGHAM TO ILLUSTRATE THE Seooxerno Fouwariox or smixe NorocwoRy 
rnow 4 Venta Gaoove; ©, DIAGRAM TO ILLOSTHATH Tie StaGEareo 
FORMATION OP THE PORT-BRANOMIAL CUT HY THE CONTINUATION OF TIDE SAMR 
vnocess ov Viewrmat Groove-FonMarios, COMBISED WITR OUEErERATION OF 
Arruxpsons axp Gnowns or Prmvnau Fonps; D, Disvma To sLu0arkare 
rite ComvLerion OF THe Viextasnats Tre wx tts Meerexo Or mix Prownat 
Foupa 18 Tine MrneViewrnar, Dix wirm rae ONLITRLATION OF THE ATRIAG 
Cavery axp Tae ComvEMSION OV ‘TH VixXTHAL GROOvK INTO TIE CLORED 
Atuemtauy CaNAr, 

lL, alimentary canal; Ni, nervous system; My. myotome; Pl, plouron; App, 
appendage; Neph., nephrocele; Met., metacorle; Sd,, segmental duct; Mes, 
imesonophros; Al, stelal chamber; Ne. notochord; 2. heart; #., tat bely 
Ng., notoshordal groove. (Those diagrams aro intended to complete the 
diagrams on p. 18, which, 4 stated there, wore purposely left Enooeplete.) 


L 
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Finally, with the conversion of this groove into a tube, the opening 
of the oral into the respiratory chamber, and the formation of an 
atrium by the ventralwards growth of the pleural folds, the formation 
of a Vertebrate was completed (Fig. 167, D). 

Tn my own mind I picture to myself an animal which possessed 
enrypterid and trilobite characters combined, in which a notochordal 
tube had been formed in the way suggested, and a respiratory chamber 
which communicated with the cloaca by means of a grooved channel 
along the mid-ventral line of the metasomatic portion of the body. 
On each side of this channel were the remains of the metesomatic 
appendages (pronephric). The whole was enveloped in the pleural 
folds, which probably at this time did not yet meet in the middle 
line to form a new ventral surface. This respiratory chamber, owing: 
to the digestive power of the epidermis, assisted in the proceas of 
alimentation to such an extent as to supersede the temporary noto- 
chordal tube, with the effect of bringing about the conversion of the 
metasomatic groove into a cloged canal, and 20 the formation of an 
alimentary tube continuous with the respiratory chamber, The 
amalgamation of the pleural folds ventrally completed the process, 
and so formed an animal resembling the Cephalaspide, Ammoomtes, 
or Amphioxus, 

T have endeavoured in this chapter to make some suggestions 
upon the origin of the notochord and of the vertebrate gut in aecomanee: 
with my theory of the origin of vertebrates. I feel, however, strongly 
that these suggestions are much more speculative than those put 
forward in the previous chapters, and of necessity cannob give the 
same feeling of soundness as thoze based directly upon comparative 
anotomy and histology, Still, the fact remains that the origin of the 
notochord is at present absolutely unknown, and that my speculation 
that it may have originated as an accessory digestive tube is at all 
events in accordance with the most widely spread opinion that it 
arises in close connection with an alimentary canal, 





CHAPTER XIV 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EMBRYOLOGY 
‘The law of recapitulation —Vindication of this law by the theory advanced 


:portan 
for Phylogeny.—Derivation of free-living cells from germ-cells.— } 
of calom.—Formation of neural canal.—Gastrala of Amphioxus ani of 
Lucifer —Summary, 


Iv a discussion upon this theory of mine, which took place at 
Cambridge on November 25 and December 2, 1895, it was said that 
such a theory was’absolutely and definitely put out of court, because 
it contravened the principles of embryology, was opposed, therefore, 


to our surest guide in such matters; and the law was laid down with 
great assurance that no claim for genetic relationship between two 
groups of animals can be allowed which is based upon topographical 
and structural coincidences revealed by the study of the anatomy of 
two adult animals, however numerous and striking they may be, if 
there are fundamental differences in the embryology of the members 
of these two groups. 

According to my theory the old gat of the arthropod still existe in 
the vertebrate as the tubniar lining of the central nervous system, 
and the vertebrate has formed anew gut. According to the principles 
of embryology as held up to the present, in all animals above the 
Protozoa, the different stractures of the body arise from three definite 
embryonie layers, the epiblast, mesoblast, and hypoblast, and in all 
cases the gut arises from the hypoblastic layer. In the vertebrate 
the gut also arises from the hypoblast, while the neural canal is 
cpiblastic. My theory, then, makes the impossible assertion that 
what was hypoblast in the arthropod has become epiblast in the 
vertebrate, and what was epiblast in the arthropod has become 
hypoblast in the vertebrate. Such a conception is supposed to be so 
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absolutely impossible that it only requires to be stated to be dis- 
missed as an absurdity. 

Against this opinion I claim boldly that my theory is not only 
not contrary to the principles of embryology, but is mainly based 
upon the teachings of embryology. I wish here not to be mis- 
understood. The great value of the study of embryology for questions 
of the sequence of the evolution of animals is to be found in what is 
known as the Law of Recapitulation, which asserts that every animal 
gives some indication in the stages of ite individual development of 
its ancestral history. Naturally enough it cannot pass through all 
the stages of its past hiatory with equal clearness, for what has taken 
millions of years to be evolved has to be compressed into an evolution 
lasting only a few months or weeks, or even less. 

When in the highest vertebrate a vestigial organ, suoh ax the 
pineal gland, can be traced back without leaving the vertebrate 
kingdom to a distinct median eye, such as ix found in the lsmproy, 
that rudimentary organ is evidence of an organ which was funotional 
in the earliest vertebrates or their immediate ancestors. So it is 
genemlly with well defined vestigial organs found in the adult: 
animal; they always indioate an organ which was functional in the 
near ancestor, 

Passing from tho adult to the embryo we still find the game law. 
Tore, also, vestigial organs are met with, which may leaye no trace in 
the adult, but indicate organs which were functional in the near 
ancestor. Thus, but for embryology, we should have no certainty: 
that the air-breathing vertebrates had been derived from water= 
breathing fishes; the indication is not given by any close resemblance: 
between the formation of the embryos in their earliest stages, but 
by the formation of vestigial yill-urches even in the embryos of the 
highest: mammal 

For all questions of evolution the presence of vestigial organs im 
the embryo is the important consideration, for they give an indication: 
of near ancestry; the carly formation of the embryo concerus a 
much more remote ancestral period, all vestigial organs of which 
may well have been lost and obscured by cosnogenotic changes. Let 
us, then, consider the two things—the vestigial organs and the early 
formation of the embryo—soparately, aud eee how far my oppo 
are justified in their statement that my theory ore 
principles of embryology. 
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Firat, Lwill take the teachings of vestigial organs and the arrange- 
ment of organs foundin the vertebrate embryo. Here it is impossible 
to say that my theory is contrary to the teaching of embryology, for 
as the previous chapters have shown again and again, the argument 
is based very largely upon the fuets of embryology, In the first 
place, the comparison which I have chiefly made is a comparison 
between the larval form of a very low vertebrate and the arthropod 
group, a comparison which exists only for the larval form, and not 
for theadult, ‘The whole theory, then, is based upon a developmental 
stage of the vertebrate, and not upon the anatomy of the adult, 

Throughout the whole history it seems to me perfectly marvellous 
how completely the law of recapitulation is vindicated by my theory 
of the origin of the vertebrate. The theory asserts that the clue 
to the origin of vertebrates is to be found in the tubular nature 
of the central nervous system of the vertebrate; in that tho vorte- 
brate central nervous system is in reality formed of two things: (1) 
@ central nervous ayatem of the arthropod type, and (2) an epithelial 
tube in the position of the alimentary canal of the 

Is it possible for embryology to recapitulate such a phylogenetic 
history more clearly than is here the case! In order to avoid all 
possibility of our mistaking the clue, the nerve-tube in the 
always opens into the anus at its posterior end, while in the larval 
Amphioxus it is actually still open to the exterior at the anterior end, 
The  Soparatenass of the tube from the norvous system ab its first 

shown especially well in the frog, where, as Assheton has 

out, owing to the pigment in the cells of the external Jayer 

epithelium, a pigmented tube is formed, on the outside of which 

nervous tissue is lying, and step by step the gradual inter- 

mingling of the nerve-cells and the pigmented lining cells cau be 
followed out. 

Consider the shape of the nerve-tube when first formed in the 
vertebrate, At the cephalic end a simple bulged-out tube with two 
simple anterior diverticula, which passes into e narrow straight spinal 
tube; from this large cephalic bulging a narrow diverticulum, the 
infundibulum, passes to the ventral surface of the forming brain. 
This tube is the embryological expression of the simple dilated cephalic 
stomach, with its ventral esophagus and two anterior diverticula, 
which opens into the straight intestine of the arthropod. Nay, more, 
by its very shape, and the invariable presence of two anterior 
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diverticula, it points not only to an arthropod ancestry, but to a 
descent from a particular group of primitive arthropods, Then 
comes the formation of the cerebral vesicles, and the formation of 
the optic enp, telling us as plainly as can be how the invasion of 
nervous material over this simple cephalic stomach and its diverticula 
has altered the shape of the original tube, and more and more 
enclosed it with nervous elaments, 

So, too, in the spinal cord region, When the tube is first formed, 
it is a large tube, the latero-ventral part of which presents two 
marked bulgings; connecting these two bulgings is the anterior 
commissure, ‘These two lateral bulgings, with their transverse 
commissure, represent, with marked fidelity, the ventral ganglion- 
anasses of the arthropod with their transverse commissure, and oceupy 
the same position with respect to the spinal tube, as the ganglion- 
muisses do with respect to the intestine in the arthropod, ‘Then the 
further development shows how, by the subsequent growth of the 
nervous material, the calibre of the tube is diminished in size, and 
the spinal cord is formed. 

Again, I say, is it possible vo conceive that embryology should 
indicate the nature of the origin of the vertebrate nervous system 
more clearly than it does? 

It is the same with all the other organs. Take, for instance, the 
skeletal tissues. The study of the vertebrate embryo asserts that the 
cartilaginous skeleton arose as simple branchial bars and a simple 
cranio-facial skeleton, and also that the parenchymatous variety of 
cartilage represents the embryonic form, Word for word, the early 
embryonic stage of the vertebrate skeleton closely resembles the 
stage reached in the arthropod, as shown by Limulus, and again 
records, unmistakably, the past history of the vertebrate. 

So, too, with the whole of the prosomatic region ; the situation 
of the old mouth, the manner in which the nose of the eophalaspidian 
fishes arose from the palwostracan, are all shown with vivid clearness: 
by Kupffer’s investigations of the early stage of Ammoovetes, while 
at the same time the closure of the oral cavity by the septum shows: 
how the oral chamber was originally bounded by the operculum. 
Nay, further, the very formation of this chamber embryologically was 
Drought about by the forward growth of the lower lip, just as it must 
have been if the chilaria grew forward to form the metastema, - 

So, too, the study of the embryo teaches that the branchiw arise as 
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ingrowths, that the heart arises as two longitudinal veins, just as the 
theory supposes from the facts provided by Limulus and the scorpions. 
No indication of the origin of the thyroid gland is given by the study 
of ita structure in any adult vertebrate, but in the larval form of the 
lamprey there is still preserved for us a most graphic record of its 
past history, 

The close comparisons which it is possible to make between the 
eye-musclos of the vertebrate and the recti muscles of the scorpion 
group on the one hand, and between the pituitary and coxal glands on 
the other, are based upon, or at all events are strikingly confirmed by, 
the study of the coelomic cavities and the origin of these muscles in 
the two groups. In fact the embryological evidence of the double 
segmentation in the head and. the whole nature of the cranial 
segments is one of the main foundation-stones on which the whole of 
my theory rests, 

So it is throughout. Turn to the excretory organs—it is not the 
kidney of the adult animnl which leads direct to the excretory organs 
of the primitive arthropod, but the early embryonic origin of that 
kidney. 

So far from having put forward a theory which runs counter to 
the principles of embryology, I claim to have vindicated the great 
Law of Recapitulation which is the foundation-stone of embryological 
principles, My theory is largely based upon embryological facts, and 
its strength consists in the manner in which it links togethor into 
one harmonious whole, the facts of Embryology, Palwontology, Ana- 
tomy, and Physiology. Why, then, is it possible to assert that my 
theory disregards the principles of embryology, when, as we have 
seen, embryology is proclaiming as loudly as possible how the verte- 
brate arose? In my opinion, it is because the embryologists have 
to a large extent gone wrong in their fandamental principles, and 
have attached more weight to these faulty fundamental principles 
than to the obvious facts which, looked at thoughtfully, could not 
have failed to suggest a doubt as to the correctness of these 
‘ principles,’ 

‘The current laws of embryology upon which such weight is Inid 
‘are based on the homology of the gorminal layers in all Metazoa, and 
tate that in all cages after segmentation is finished a blastula ix 
formed, from which there arises a gastrula, formed of an internal 
hs the hypoblast, and an external layer, the epiblast ; subsequently 
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between these arises a third layer, the mesoblast. These layers are 
strictly morphological conceptions, and are stated to be homologous 
in all cases, so that the hypoblast of one animal must be homologous: 
to the hypoblast of another, In order, therefore, to compare two adult 
animals for the purpose of finding kinship between them, it is neces- 
sary to find whether parts such as the gut, which in both eases have 
the same function, arise from the same germinal layer in the embryo. 
We can, in fact, have no certainty of kinship, even although the tro 
animals are built up aa far as the adult state is concerned on & 
remarkably similar plan, unless we can study their respective 
embryos and find out what parts arise from the hypoblast and what 
from the epiblast. The homology of the germinal layers constitutes 
in all cases of disputed relationship the court of final appeal. A 
new gut, therefore, in any animal can only be formed from hypoblast, 
and any theory, such as that advocated in this book, which deals 
with the formation of a new gut, and does not form that gut from 
pre-existing hypoblast, must of necessity be wrong and needs no 
farther consideration. 

Such is the result of current conceptions—conceptions which to 
be valid must be based upon an absolutely clear morphological 
definition of the formation of the germinal layers, a definition not 
based on their subsequent history and function, but detormined solely 
by the uniformity of the manner of their origin. 

What, then, is a germinal layer? How can we identify it when it 
first arises ? What is the morphological criterion by which hypoblast 
can be distinguished from epiblast, or mesoblast from either ? 

‘This is the question put by Braem, in an admirable series of 
articles in the Biologisches Centralblatt, and is one that must be 
answered by every worker who bases his views of the process of evolu- 
tion upon embryological investigation. As Braam points out, the 
germinal layers are definable either from « morphological or physio- 
logical standpoint, In the one case they must arise throughout om 
the same plan, and whatever be their fate in the adult, they must form 
at an early stage structures strictly homologous in all animals, In 
the other case the criterion is based on function, and the hypoblast, 
for instance, is that layer which is found afterwards to form the defi- 
nitive alimentary canal. There is no longer any morphological homo- 
logy ; such layers are analogous ; they may be, but are not necessarily, 
homologous, Bracm gives a sketch of the history of the views held ou 
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the germinal layers, and shows how they were originally a purely 
physiological conception, and how gradually such coneeption changed 
into « morphological one, with the result that what had up to that 
time been looked upon as analogous structures became strictly homo- 
logous and of fundamental importance in deciding the position of any 
animal in the whole animal series. 

‘This change of opinion was especially due to the lively imagina- 
tion of Haeckel, who taught that the germinal layers of all Metazoa 
must be strictly homologous, because they were all derived from a 
common ancestral stock, represented by a hypothetical animal to 
which he gave the name Gastriea ; an animal which was formed by 
the simple invagination of a part of the blastula, thus giving riso 
to the original hypoblast and epiblast, and he taught that throughout 
the animal kingdom the germinal layers were formed by such an 
invagination of a part of the blastula to form a simple gastrula. If 
further investigation had borne out Haeckel’s ides, if therefore the 
hypoblast was in all cases formed as the invagination of a part of 
a single-layered blastula, then indeed the dogma of the homology of 
the germinal layers would be on so firm a foundation that no specula~ 
tion which ran counter to it could be expected to receive acceptance ; 
but that is just what has not taken place. The formation of the 
gastrula by simple invagination of the single-layered blastula is the 
exception, not the rule, and, as pointed out by Brazm, is signifi- 
cantly absent in the earliest Metazoa; in those very places where, on 
the Gastroa theory, it onght to be most conspicuous, 

Braem discusses the question most ably, and shows again and 
agnin that in every case the trae criterion upon which it is decided 
whether certain cells are hypoblastic or not is not morphological but 

ysiological, ‘The decision does not rest upon the answer to the 
question, Are these cells in reality the invaginated cells of a single 
celled blastula? but to the question, Do these cells ultimately form 
the definitive alimentary canal? The decision is always based on 
the function of the cells, not on their morphological position. Not 
only in Braem’s paper, but elsewhere, we see that in recent years the 
physiological criterion is becoming more and more accepted by 
tmorphologists, Thus Graham Kerr, in his paper on the development 
of Lepidosiren, says: “It eeems to me quite impossible to define a 
layer as bypoblastic except by asking one or other of the one 
tiona: (1) Doe Iie ee ls ity 7 and 
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Does it become a certain part of the definitive epithelial lining of 
the gut 2” 

‘The appearance of Braem’s paper was followed by a criticism from 
the pen of Samassa, who agrees largely with mom, but thinks that 
he prosses the physiological argument too far. He coneiders that 
morphological laws must exist for the individual development as well 
aa for the phylogenetic, and finishes his article with the following 
sentence, 4 sontence in which it appears to me he expresses what is 
fast becoming the prevailing view: “ Mit dem Satz, den man mitunter 
Jeson kann: ‘es muss doch auch fir die Ontogenie allgemeine Ge- 
satze geben' kann Jeicht Missbrauch getrieben werden ; diese allge- 
meinen Gesetze giebt es wohl, aber sie liegen nicht auf flacher Hand 
und bis zu ihrer Erkenntnis hat es nock gute Wege; das eine kann 
man aber wohl heute schon sagen, die Keimblatterlohre gehirt zu 
diesen allgemeinen Gesetzen nicht.” 

Tconelude, then, that we ought to go back to a time previous to 
that of Haeckel and ask ourselves seriously the question, When we 
lay stress on the germinal layers and speak of this or that organ arising 
from this or that germinal layer, are we thereby adding anything to 
the knowledge that we already possess from the study of the anatomy 
and physiology of the adult body? If by hypoblast we only mean 
the internal surface or alimentary canal and its glands, ete. and by 
epiblast we mean the external gurface or skin and its glands, ete., 
while mesoblast indicates the middle structures between tho other 
two, then T fail to see what advantages we obtain by using Greek 
terms to express in the embryo what we express in English in the 
adult, 

The evidence given by Braem, and it could be strengthened con~ 
siderably, is conclusive against the morphological importance of the 
theory of the germinal layers, and transfers the fundamental impor- 
tance of the carly embryonic formation, from that of a three-layered: 
embryo to that of a single-layered embryo—the blastula—from which, 
im yarious ways, the adult animal has arisen. 

‘The derivation of both arthropod and vertebrate from such a 
single-layerod animal is perfectly conceivable, even though the gut of 
the latter is not homologous with the gut of the former. We have 
soon that the teachings of embryology, a3 far as its later stages are 
concerned, afford one of the main supports upon which this theory 
rests, What, therefore, is required to complete the story is the way 
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in which these later stages arize from the blastula stage; here, as in 
all cases, the ontogenctic laws must be in harmony with the phylo- 
genetic; of the latter the most important is the steady develop- 
ment of the contral nervous system for the upward progress of the 
animal race, The study of comparative anatomy indicates the central 
nervous system, not the gut, as the keystone of the edifice. So, also, it 
anvet be with ontogeny; here also the central factor in the formation 
ot the adult from the blastula ought to be the formation of the 
central nervous system, not that of the gut. 

Such, it appears to me, is the case, as may be seen from the 
following considerations, 

‘The study of the development of any animal can be treated in 
two ways: either we can trace back from the adult to the very 
beginning in the ovum, or we can trace forward from the fertilized 
egg to the adult. Both methods ought to lead to the same reault; 
tho difference is, that in the first case we are passing from the more 
known to the lees known, and are expressing the unknown in terms 
of the known, In the second case wo are passing from tho loss 
known to the more known, and are expressing the known in specula~ 
tive terma, invented to explain the unknown, What has just been 
said with respect to the germinal layers means that, however much 
we may study the embryo and try to express the adult in terms of it, 
we finally come back to the first way of looking at the question, and, 
starting with the adult, trace the continuity of function back to the 
first formation of cells having a separate function. 

Let us, then, apply this throughout, and see what are the logical 
results of tracing back the various organs and tissues from the adult 
to the embryo. 

‘The adult body is built up of different kinds of tissues, which fall 
naturally, from the standpoint of physiology, into groups, Such 
groups are, in the first place— 

1, All those tissues which are connected with the central nervous 

system, including in that group the nervous system itself. 

2. All those tissues which have no connection with tho nérvous 

system, 

In the second group the physiologist places all germinal cells, all 
blood- and lymph-corpuscles, all plasma-cells and connective tissue 
and its derivatives—in fact, all free-living cells, whether in a free 
state or in a quiescent, so to speak encysted, condition, such as is 
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found in connective tissue. Tn the first group the physiologist 
recognizes that the central nervous system is connected with all 
muscular tissues, Whether striped or unstriped, somatic or splanch- 
nic, and that such connection is of an intimate character. Further, 
all epithelial cells, either of the outer or inner surfaces, whether 
forming special sense-organs and glands, such as the digestive and 
sweat-glands, or not, are connected with the nervous system, 
Besides these stractures, there is another set of organs a3 to which 
we cannot speak definitely at present, which must be -eonsidored 
separately, viz. all the cells, together with their derived organg, which 
line the body-spacos, Whatevor may be the ultimate decision ag to 
this group of cells, it must fall into one or other of the two main 
pa. 

athe members of these two groups are so interwoven with one 
another that either, if taken alone, would still give the form of the 
hody, so that, in a certain sense, we can speak of the body as formed 
of two syncytia, separate from each other, but interlaced, of which the 
one forms a continuous whole by means of cells connected together 
hy a fluid medium or by solid threads formed in such fluid medium, 
while the other does not form a syncytium in the sense that any cell 
of one kind may be connected with any cell of another kind, but a 
syncytium of which all the different elements are connceted together 
only through the medium of the nervous ayatem, 

If wo choose to speak of the body as made up of two syncytia 
in this way, we must at the same time recognize the fundamental 
‘difference in character between them, In the one case the elements 

hat may be called non-living 
activity caused by the action 

n consequence of such connee- 

the second ease there is a living 
is sere influenced Ly the 


activity of of ano} 
such functional 


eytinl host formed : of the master-tissues, which 
contains within its meshes a system of free-living cells, none of 
which have any connection with the nervous system, ‘This syneytial 
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host is in the adult composed of a number of double elements, a 
nerve-cell element, and an epithelial clement, such os musele-cell, 
gland-cell, etc. connected together by nerves; and if such connection 
is always present as we pass from the adult to the embryo, if there is 
no period when, for example, the neural element exists alone free from 
the muzcle-cell, no period when the two can be seen to come together 
and join, then it follows that when the single-layered blastula 
stage ig reached, musele-cell and nerve-cell must have fused together 
to form a neuro-muscular cell. Similarly with all the other neuro- 
epithelial organs; however far apart their two components may be 
in the adult, they must come together and fuse in the embryo to 
form a neuro-epithelial element, 

‘The close connection between musele and nerve which has always 
‘been recognized by physiologists, together with the origin of muscle 
from a myb-epithelial cell in Hydra and other Celenterata, led the 
older physiologists to accept thoroughly Hensen's views of the neuro: 
epithelial origin of all tissues connected with the central nervous 
system, Of late years this conception has been largely given up 
owing to the statement of His that the nervous system arises from a 
number of neuroblasts, which are entirely separate cells, and have at 
first no connection with muscle-cells. or any peripheral epithelial 
cells, but subsequently, by the outgrowing of an axial fibre, find 
their way to the musele, ete, and connect with it. I do not think 
that His’ statement by itself would have induced any physiologist to 
give up the conception of the intimate connection of muscle and 
nerve, if the work of Golgi, Ramén y Cajal, and others had not 
brought into prominence the neurone theory, ic. that each element 
of the central nervous system is an independent element, without 
real connection with any other clement and capable of influencing 
other cells by contact only. These two statements, emanating as they 
did from embryological aud anatomical studies respectively, have 
done much to put into the background Hensen’s conceptions of the 
syncytial nature of the motor, neural, and sensory elements, which 
make up the master-tissues of the bedy, and have led to the view 
that all the elements of the body are alike, in so far as they are 
formed of separate cells each leading an independent existence, 
withont any real intimate connection with each other. 

‘The further progress of investigation is, it seems to me, 
us back to the older conception, for not only has the neuroblast theory 

2u 


4 
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proved very difficult for physiologists to accept, but also Grabam 
Kerr, in his latest papers on the development of Lepidosiren, has 
shown that there is continuity between the nerve-cell and the muscle- 
cell from the very first separation of the two sets of elements; in 
fact, Hensen is right and His wrong in their respective interpretation 
of the earliest stages of the connection between muscle and nerve. 
So also, it seems to me, the intimate connection between the meta- 
bolism of the gland-cell, as seen in the submaxillary gland, and the 
integrity of its nervous connection implies that the connection 
between nerye-cell and gland-cell is of the same order as that between 
nerye-cell and muscle-cell, Graham Kerr also states in his paper 
that from the very commencement there is, he believes, continuity 
between neryo-cell and epithelial cell, but so far he haz not obtaiaed 
sufficiently clear evidence to enable him to speak positively on this 
point. 

Further, according to the researches of Anderson, the cells of the 
superior cervical ganglion in a new-born animal will continue to 
grow healthily as long as they remain connected with the periphery, 
even though entirely separated from the central nervous system by 
section of the cervical sympathetic nerve, and conversely, when 
separated from the periphery, will atrophy, even though still eon 
neeted with the central nervous system. So, also, on the sensury 
side, Anderson has shown that the ganglion-cells of the posterior 
root-ganglion will grow and remain healthy after separation of the 
posterior roots in a new-born animal, but will atrophy if the peripheral 
nerve is cut, even though they are still in connection with the central 
nervous system. Further, although section of a posterior root in the 
now-born animal does not affect the development of the nerve-cells 
in the spinal ganglion, and of the nerve-fibres connecting the 
posterior root-ganglion with the periphery, it does hindor the 
development of that part of the posterior root connected with 
the spinal ganglion, 

‘These experiments of Anderson are of enormous importance, and 
force us, it seems to me, to the same conclusion as that to which he 
has already arrived, His words are (p. 511); "I suggest, therefore, 
that the section of peripheral nerves checked the development of 
motor and sensory neurones, not because it blocked the passage of 
efferent impulses in the first case and the reception of stimuli from 
the periphery ia the second, but for the same reason in both cases, 
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viz that the lesion disturbed the chemieo-physical equilibrium of an 
anatomically continuous (neuro-museular or neuro-epithelial) chain 
of cclls, by separating the non-nervous from the nervous, and that 
the changes occurring in denervated muscle, which 1 shall describe 
Inter (end possibly tow in denervated skin ore in part due to the 
reciprocal chemico-physical disturbance effected in these tissuea by 
their separation from the nervous tissues; also that tho section of 
the posterior roots checked the development of those portions of 
them still attached to the spinal ganglia, because the chomico~ 
physical equilibrium in those processes is maintained not only by 
the spinal gauglion-cells, but also by the intra-spinal cells with which 
these processes are anatomically continuous.” 

What is seen so strikingly in the new-born animal can be seen 
also in the adult, and in Anderson's paper references are given 
to the papers of Lugaro and others which lead to the same 
conclusion, 

These experiments seem to me distinctly to prove that the 
connection between the elements of the peripheral organ and the 
proximate neurone is more than one of contact. - 

We can, however, go further than this, for, apart from the 
observations of Apathy, there is direct phyviological evidence that 
the vitality of other neurones besides the terminal neurones is 
dependent upon their connection with the peripheral organ, even * 
though their only connection with the periphery is by way of the 
terminal neurone, Thus, a8 is seen from Anderson's experiments, 
section of the cervical sympathetic nerve in a very young animal 
causes atrophy of many of the cells in the corresponding intermedio- 
Interal tract, cells which I supposed gave origin to all the vaxo- 
constrictor, pilomotor, and sweat-gland nerves. A still more striking 
experiment given by Anderson is the effect of the removal of the 
periphery upon the medullation of those efferent fibres which arise 
from these same spinal cells, for, as he has shown, section of the 
nerves from the superior cervical ganglion to the periphery in a very 
young animal delays the medullation in the fibres of the cervical 
sympathetic—that is, in preganglionic fibres which are not directly 
conneoted with the periphery but with the terminal neurones in the 
superior cervical ganglion. Be lee. Ha tens aie sai cheatl 
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the secondary neurones show by their degenerative changes the 
importance of their connection with the peripheral organs, 

In this way I can conceive the formation of a series of both 
efferent and afferent relays in the nervous system by proliferation of 
the original neural moiety of the neuro-epithelial elements, every 
one of which is dependent upon its connection with the peripheral 
epithelial elements for its due vitality, the whole system being 
scheme for co-ordination of a larger and larger number of peripheral 
elements, Thus the cells of the vasomotor centre are in connection — 
with tho whole aystem of segmental vaso-constrictor centres in the 
lateral horns of the thoracie region of the cord, so that to cause 
atrophy of these cells a vory extensive removal of the vascular 
system would be required. Each of the segmental centres im the 
cord supplies a number of sympathetic segments, the connection 
with all of which would have to be eut in order to ensure 
removal of the connection of each of its cells with the periphery, and 
finally each of the cells in the sympathetic ganglia supplies a number 
of peripheral elements, all of which must be removed to ensure com- 
plete severance. 

Thus, if we take any arbitrary number, such as 4, to represent: 
the number of peripheral organ-elements with which each terminal 
neurone is connected, and suppose that each neurone has proliferated 
into sets of 4, then a cell of the third order, such as a cell of the 
vasomotor centre, would require the removal of G4 peripheral clements 
to cause its complete separation from the periphery, one of the 
second order {a cell of the thoracic lateral horn) 16 elements, one of 
the first order (a cell of a e: 

‘Such intimate inter-rel 


for ee as the proliferation 

‘thelial or muscular sheet, 

all, connected Logether that 

pendent upon such connection, so 

m of the neural elements may form con- 

nections: between nerye-cell and nerve-cell of a similarly loose 
nature. 

It is this kind of proliferation which, in my opinion, would bind 

together the separate relays of efferent ond afferent neurones, and 
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so give origin to reflex actions at different levels, Such neurones 
would not be in the direct chain of either the afferent or efferent: 
neurones, and so not directly connected with the periphery, and 
could therefore be removed without affecting the vitality of either 
the efferent or afferent chain of neurones, In other words, the 
vitality of the cella on the efferent side ought not to be dependent 
on the integrity of the reflex are, With regard to the development 
of the anterior roote, Anderson has shown that this is the case, for 
section of all the posterior roots conveying afferent impulses from 
the lower limb in a new-born animal does not hinder the normal 
development of the anterior roots supplying that limb. Also Mott, 
who originally thought that seetion of all the posterior roots to a 
limb caused atrophy of the corresponding anterior roots, has now 
come to the same conclusion as other observers, and can find no 
degeneration on the efferent side due to removal of afferent impulses, 

Again, the process of regeneration after section of a nerve is 
not in favour of the neuroblast theory, There is no evidence that 
the cut end of a nerve can grow down and attach itseli to a 
musoular or epithelial clement without the assistance of a nerve 
tube down which to grow, When the cut neryes connected with 
the periphery degenerate, that applies only to the axis-cylinder 
and the medullary shoath, not to the neurilemma; the connective 
tissue elements remain alive and form a tube into which the growing 
axon finds its way, and so is conducted to the ond-plate or end- 
organ of the peripheral structure, 

Possibly, as euggeated by Mott and Halliburton, the products 
of degeneration of the axis-cylinder and medullary sheath stimulate 
these connective tissue sheath-cells into active proliferation, and 
so bring ubout the great multiplication of cells arranged as coll- 
chains, whieh are so often erroneously spoken of as forming the 
young nerves, These sheath-cells arm then supposed to re-form 
and secrete a pabulum which is important for the process of re- 
generation of the down-growing axis-cylinder and medallary sheath, 
Without such pabulum regeneration does not take place, as is 
seen in the central nervous system, where the sheath of Schwann 
is absent, 

Again, it is becoming more and more doubtful whether the 
peripheral terminations of nerves are ever really free, As far as 
offerent nerves are concerned the nervous element may entirely 
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predominate over the muscular or glandular, as in tho formation of the 
electric organs of the Torpado and Malapterurus, but still the final 
effect is produced by the alteration of the muscle or gland-cell. On 
the afferent side especially free nerve-terminations are largely recog- 
nized, or, as in Barker's book, nerves are spoken of as arising in 
connective tissue. Thos the numerous kinds of special 

such as Pacinian bodies, tendon-organs, genital corpuscles, etc., ane 
all refered to by Barker under the heading of “sensory nerve 
beginnings in mesoblastic tissues.” Yet the type of these organs 
has been known for a long time in the’shape of Grandry’s corpuscles 
or the tactile corpuscles in the duck’s bill, where it has been proved 
that the nerve terminates in special large tactile cells derived from 
the surface-epithelinm. 

So algo with all the others, further investigation tends to put 
them all in the same category, all special sensory organs originating 
from a localized patch of surface-epitheliam, Thus Anderson has 
shown me in his specimens how the young Pacinian body is 
composed of rows of epithelial cells, into each of which a twig 
from the nerve passes, He has also shown me how, in the case of 
the tendon-organ, each nerve-fibre passes towards the attachtnent of 
the tendon and then bends back to supply the tendon-organ, thus 
indicating, a8 he suggests, how the nest of epithelial cells has 
wandered inwards from the surface to form the tendon-organ, Again, 
Meisgner’s corpuscles and Herbst's corpuscles are evidently referable 
to the same class as those of Grandry and Pacini_ 

Yet another instance of the same kind is to be found in the 
chromatophores of the frog and other animals which are under the 
influence of the central nervous system and yet have been supposed 
hy various observers to be pigmented connective tissue cells. The 
most recent work of Leo Loeb and others has conclusively shawn 
that such cells are invariably derived from the surface-epithelium. 

Finally, in fishes we find the special sense-organs of the lateral 
line and other accessory sensory organs, all of which are indisputably 
formed from modified surface epithelial cells. 

‘The whole of this evidence sccms to me directly against Barker's 
classification of sensory nerve-beginnings in mesoblastic tissues; in 
none of these cages are we really dealing with free neryous tiaaue 
alone, the starting point is always a neuro-«pithelinl couple, Sm 

‘We may then, I would suggest, look upon the adult aa formed of 
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a neural syncytium, which we may call the host, which carries with 

‘its meshes a number of free celle not connected with the nervous 
system, If, then, we confine our attention to the host and trace back 
this neural syneytium to its beginnings in the embryo, we see that, 
from the very nature of the nenro-epithelial couple, each epithelial 
moiety must approach nearer and nearer to its neural moiety, until 
at last it merges with it; the original neuro-epithelial cell results, 
and we must obtain, as far as the host is concerned, a single-layered 
blastula as the origin of all Metazoa. It follows, further, that there 
must always be continuity of growth in the formation of the host, 
i.e. in the formation of the neuro-epithelial syncytium ; that there- 
fore cells which have been previously free cannot settle down and 
take part in its formation, as, for instance, in the case of the formation 
of any part of the gut-<pitheliam or of muscle-cells from free-living 
celle, 


Farther, since the neural moiety is the one element common to 
all the different factors which constitute the host, it followa that the 
convergence of each epithelial moiety to the neural moiety, as we 
pass from the adult fo the embryo, is a convergence of all outlying 
parts to the neural moiety, i.e, to the central nervous system, if there 
is a concentrated nervous system. Conversely, in the commencing 
embryo the place from which the spreading out of cells takes place, 
ie. from which growth proceeds, must be the position of the central 
nervous system, if the nervous system is concentrated. If the nervous 
system is diffuse, and forms a general sub-epithelinl layer, then the 
growth of the cmbryo would take place over the whole surface of 
‘the blastula, 

‘Turning now to the consideration of the second group of tissues, 

those that are not connected with the central norvous system, we 
find that they include among them such special cells as the germinal 
cella, free colls of markedly phagocytic nature, and cells which were 
originally free and phagocytic, but have settled down to form a 
supporting framework of connestive tissue, and are known az plasma- 
cells, In the embryo we find also in many cases free cells in tho 
yolk, forming more or less of a layer, which function as phagocytes 
and prepare the pabulum for the fixed cells of the growing embryo; 
these cells are known by the name of vitellophags, and in meroblastic 
vertebrate eggs form scmewhat of:e, layer known, uy th 

periblast, Such cells must be in: d in o 
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indeed, have been sald again and again to give origin to the free- 
living blood-corpuseles of the adult. In other cases they are said to 
disintegrate after their work is done. 

Tn the adult the free-living lymphocytes and hiemocytes reproduce 
themselves from already existing free-living cells, but as we pass back 
to the embryo there comes a time, comparatively late in the history 
of the embryo, when such free-living cells are not found in the fluids 
of the body, and they are said to arise from the proliferation and 
setting free of cells which form a lining epithelium, Such formation 
of leucocytes has been especially described in connection with the 
lining epithelium of the colomic cavities, as stated in Chapter NIL, 
so that anatomists look upon the origin of these free cells as being 
largely from the colomic epithelium, or mesothelium, as Minot 
calls it, 

‘Then, again, the free cells which form the germinal cella can be 
traced back to a germinal epithelium, which also is part of the eolom. 
‘Thug the suggestion arises that in the embryo a cellular lining is 
formed to a coelomic cavity (mesothelium) composed of cells whioli 
have no communication with the nervous system, and are capable of a 

mee 3, either in the form of germinal 

nocytes, und plasma-cells, so that these 

\ sukidered ad living an independent existence 

in the body, and ministering to it in the same sense as the germ-cells 

live an independent existence in the body. Again, the function of this 

mesothelium apart from the germ-cell is essentially excretory and 
phagocytic, It is the cells 


cells of the modified excretory org ans, a3 mentioned in Chapter XII, 
which, according to ‘Kowalewsky ind others, give origin to the free 


lencooytes, 
of a syncytial neuro-epithelial 
‘cells leads dineetly to the’ 


an example of the latter rene take = heonuse it is a 
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primitive form, and because its development has been carefully 
worked out recently by Brauer, 

Tn Hydra we find a dermal layer of cells and an inner layer of 
cells separated by a gelatinous mass known as mesoglea; in this 
‘mass between the dermal and inner Jnyers scattered cells are found, 
the interatitial cells. Now, according to Brauer the position of the 
germ in Hydra is the interstitial cell-layer. One cell of the ovarinmn 
becomes the egg-cell, the others have their substance changed into 
yolk-grains, forming the so-called psendo-cells, and ax such afford 
pabulum to the growing egg-cell. Thus we see that in between the 
dermal and gastral Iayer of cells a third layer of cells is found, com- 
posed of free living germ-cells, some of which, by the formation of 
yolk-granules, become degraded into pabulum for their more fayoured 
kinsfolk. These interstitial cells are said to arise from the dermal 
layer, or ectoderm, but clearly, as in other cases, germ-cells constitute 
a class by themselves and cannot be spoken of as originating from 
ectoderm-cells or from hypoderm-colls. 

So alzo in Porifera, Minchin states: “ Ln addition to the collared 
cells of the gastral layer, and the various cell-olements of the dermal 
layer, the body-wall contains numerous wandering cells or amcbo- 
cytes, which occur everywhere among the cells and tissues. Though 
lodged principally in the dermal layor, they are not to be regarded 
as belonging to it, but as constituting a distinct class of cells by 
themselves, They are concerned probably with the functions of 
nutrition and excretion, and from them arise the genital products.” 
Further (p, 31): “At certain seasons some of these colls become 
yerm-eells; henee the wandering cells and the reproductive cells 
may be included together under the general term archieooytes.” Also 
(p. 41): “The mesoglea is the first. portion to appear asa stractune- 
less layer between the dermal and gastral epithelia, and is probably 
a secretion of the former,” 

He also points ont that in these, the very lowest of the Metazoa, 
the separate origin of these arcbwocytes can be traced back to a very 
early period of embryonic life. Thus in Clethrina tlanee the ovum 
undergoes & regular and total cleavage, resulting in the formation of 
« bollow ciliated blastulao6\ oval: fares. es eee ee 
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sexual cells of the adult. Thus, as he says, from the very earliest 
period a distinction is made between the “ tissue-forming ” cells (my 
synoytial host) and the archwooytes, 

Wee see, then, that the origin of all these free-living cells can be 
traced back to the very earliest of the Metazoa, Here between the 
dermal and gastral layers a gelatinous material, the mesoghea is 
secreted by these layers, This imaterial is non-living, non-collular, 
In it live free celle which may either be germ-colls, ammbocytes, 
or ‘eolleneytes" (connective tissue cells), If this mesogloa were a 
fluid secretion, thon we should have a tissue of the nature of blood 
or lymph; if iv were solid, then we should have the foundation of 
connective tissue, cartilage, and bone. 

From this primitive tissue it is easy to see how the special 
elements of the vascular, lymphatic, and skeletal tissues gradually 
arose, the matrix boing provided by the cells of the syneytial host 
and the cellular elements by the archewooytes. Tn fact, we have no 
right to speak of these lowest members of the Metazoa as mot being: 
triploblastic, as possessing nothing corresponding to mesoblast, for 
in these free cells in the mesoglua we have the origin of the 
mesenchyme of the higher groups. Thus Lankester, talking of 
mesenchyme, says think we are bound to bring into considera- 
tion here the existence in many Coclentera of a tissu resembling 
the mesonohyme of Ceclomocerla, In Seyphomedusc, in Ctenophora, 
and in Anthozoa, branched fixed and wandering cells are found 
in the mesoglwa which seom to be the same thing as a good 
deal of what is distinguished az mesenchyme in Coslomocela, 
These appear to be derived from both the primitive layers; some 
produce spicules, others fibrous substanco, others again seem to be 
amcebovytes with varioua functions. It appears to be probable that, 
though it may be necessary to distinguish other elements in it, the 
mesenchyme of Con a is largely constituted by colls, whieh 
are the mother-cells of the letotrophic group of tissues, and are 
destined te form connectivi tissmes, Poa and pe. 


necting the parts toget 

around free living: of varying function, all of which may be 
looked on as derived from archmocytes, ic, germ-<cells, From these 
the calomatous animals arose, and here also we find, according to — 
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present-day opinion, that the calom arose in the first place in the 
very closest connection with the germ-cells or gonads, Thus 
Lankester, in his review of the history of the ceelom, states :— 

“The numerous embryological and anatomical researches of the 
past twenty years seem to me to definitely establish the conclusion 
that the coslom is primarily the cavity, from the walls of which the 
gonad cells (ova or spermata) develop, or which forms around those 
cells. We may suppose the first ccelom to have originated by a 
closing or shutting off of that portion of the gencral archentaron of 
Enterocela (Ceclentera), in which the gonads developed as in Aurelia 
or as in Ctenophora, Or we may auppose that groups of gonad 
mother cells, having proliferated from the endoderm, took up a 
position between it and the ectoderm, and there acquired a vesicular 
arrangement, the cells surrounding the cavity in which liquid 
aceurnulated. 

“The ‘culom is thus essentially and primarily (as first. clearly 
formulated by Hatschek) the perigonadial cavity or gonocel, and 
the lining cells of gonadial chambers are eolomic epithelium. Tn 
some few groups of Culomoccla the coloms have remained small 
and limited to the character of gonoco:ls. Thix seems to be the case 
in the Nemertina, the Planarians, and other Platyhelmia, In some 
Planarians they are limited in number, and of individually large size ; 
in others they are numerous.” 

When Lankester says that “the lining cells of gonadial chambers 
are coclornic epithelium,” that is equivalent to saying that the lining 
cells of the ccelom form an epithelium which was originally gonadial, 
provided that, as seems to me most probable, his second suggestion, 
of the coslom being formed from gonacial mother-cells which have 
taken up an intermediate position between endoderm and ectoderm 
and there acquired a vesicular arrangement, is the trae one. It does 
not seem to me possible to conceive of the gonads arising from cells 
of the epiblast or of the hypoblast, in the sense that such cells are 
differentiated cells belonging to a layer with a definite meaning. 
When we consider that the gonad gives origin to the whole of a 
new individual, that in the protozoan ancestors of the Metazoa their 
ultimate aim and object was the formation of gonads, it seems a wrong 
pepaapertiacior tite h Sor oan te 

V eee 
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while the other cells represent only a part; they cannot therefore be 
derived from the latter. They may, and indeed do, give rise to cella 
‘of a subordinate character, but they cannot rightly be spoken of as 
derived from such celle. The very fact mentioned by Lankester, that 
in the lowest ccclomatous Metazoa, the Platyhelminthes, the ccloms: 
are limited to the character of simple gonoccrls, strongly points to 
the conclusion that all the ccelomic cells were originally of the nature 
of gonndial colls, and therefore free-living and independent of the 
rest of the cells of the body. Whether the germecells appear, as in 
Hydra, to be derived from the ectoblast, or, as is usually stated, from 
the endoblast, in neither case ought they ta be classed with the internal 
or external epitheliam; they are germ-cells, and the epithelium which 
they form is neither epiblastic nor hypoblastic, but germinal, forming 
originally a simple gonoccele, afterwards, in the higher forms, the 
cwlom with its cells of various function. Thus, to quote again from 
Lankester, “The coslomic fluid and the ccclomic epithelium, as well 
4s the floating corpuscles derived from that epithelium, acquire special 
properties and importance over and above the original functions 
subservient to the maturation of the gonadial cells . . . the moat 
important developmenta of the ccelom are in connection with the 
establishment of an exit for the generative products through the 
body-wall to the outer world, and farther in the specialization of 
parts of ils lining epitheliam for renal excretory functions” 

Such exits led very early to the formation of coelomeduets, which 
are true outgrowths of the colom itself (p. 14): “The colomoduets 
and the gonocels of which they are a part, frequently acquire a renal 
excretory function, and may retain both the function of genital con- 
duits and of renal organs, or may, where several pairs are present: 
(metamerized or segmented animals), subserve the one function in 
some segments of the body, and the other function in other segments.” 

The origin of the cawlom and its derivatives from a germinal 
membrane, as suggested by Lankester, appears to me most | eae 
and, if trae, it carries with it conclusions of far-reaching 
for it necessitates that all the celle which line true ecelomic 
and their derivatives, belong to the category of free-living cells, and 
are not connected with the nervous system. The cells in queatio: 
are essentially those which line serous cavities and those wh 
exoretory glands such as the kidneya. Tn the latter organ 
especially to be able to obtain a clear answer to this q 
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it not a gland which secretes into a duct and might therefore he 
expected to be innervated in the same way as other secretory glands? 
Although there is a strong primd facie preaumption in favour of 
the existence of renal seoretory nerves, yeb according to the univeral 
opinion of physiologists no evidence in favour of such nerves has 
hitherto been found; all the phenomena of excretion of urine 
consequent on nerve stimulation are explicable by the action of 
nerves on the renal vessels, not on the renal cells. Not only is the 
physiological evidence negative up to the present time, but also, I 
think, the histological. On the one hand, Retzius has failed to find 
nerve-connections with kidney-cells; on the other, Berkley has 
obtained such evidence with the Golgi method, but failed entirely 
with methylene blue. I do not myself think that the evidence of 
the Golgi method alone is sufficient without corroboration by other 
methods, and, in any case, Berkley’s evidence does not show the 
nerve-fibres terminating in the kidney-cells, in the same way a8 can 
be shown by modern methods to exist in the case of epithelial cells 
of the surface, ete. Quite recently another paper on this subject has 
appeared by Smirnow, who appears to have obtained better results 
‘than thove given by Berkley. 

Apart from these physiological and 
this question is also dependent upon the nature of the 
of the excretory organs, for, according to Lankester, all exeretory 
organs may be divided into the two classes of nephridial organs and 
coelomostomes, of which the former are largely derived from epiblast, 
We should, therefore, expect to find secretory nerves to nephridial 
organs, though possibly not to coolomostomes. The kidneys of the 
Mammalia are supposed to be true coelomostones, although, xcoording 
to Goodrich’s researches, the excretory organs in Amphioxus are 
solenocytes, i,¢, true nephridia, 

As to the lining epithelium of the peritoneal, pleural, and 
pericardial cavities—ie. the mesothelium—thore is no definite 
evidence that these eclls are provided with nerves, Such surfices 
are remarkably insensitive in the healthy condition, and the pain 
in sno oats ea a a oes Dee nano se aes 
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medullate at the same time as those in the skin, and both obtain 
their medullary sheaths earlier than any other nerves, whether 
afferent or efferent. However difficult it may be to explain this fiet, 
only one conclusion seems to me possible—these Pacinian bodies, like 
the skin Pacinians, originate from a nest of surface epithelial cells, a 
conclusion which is extremely probable on my theory of the origin of 
vertebrates, but not, as far as I can see, on any other. 

At the present moment the weight of evidence is, to my mind, 
in favour of the lining endothelium of the colomic cavities being 
composed of free cells, unconnected with the nervous system rather 
than the reverse, but I must confess that the question is undecided. 
Tf it be true that the coslomic lining is partly enterocclic and partly 
gonoecelic, a3 Lankester teaches, then it would be natural that its 
celle should be in connection with the nervous system, to some 
extent at all events, This view is, however, based on very slender 
foundations. If the mesothelium is composed of cells capable of 
becoming free, it cannot give rise to the skeletal muscles, and it 
cannot therefore be right to speak of the skeletal muscles as 
derived from the lining cells of a part of the primary colom, 
The phylogenetic history of the musculature of the different 
animals points strongly to its intimate connection with and deriva 
tion from surface epithelial cells rather than feom ccelomie mesothelial 
cells, ‘Thus in the corlenterates, as seen in Hydra, the muscular 
layer arises directly from a modification of the surface epithelial 
cells; and right up to the anuelids, even to the highest form in the 
Polychicta, we still sce it stated that the musculature, both cireular 
and longitudinal, arises from the ectoderm. In the Oligocheta and 
Hirudinea, according to Bergh, there are five rows of teloblasts on 
cach side, of which four are cctodormic and give rise to the nerve~ 
ganglia and the circular muscles, while one is mesoblastic and forma 
the nephridial organs and the longitudinal muscles. (The latter 
statement is, according to Bergh, well known, and is not partieularly 
shown by him, These longitudinal musole-bands always lie close 

the nervous system at their first formation, and may well 
have been derived in connection with it.) f 

Tt is apparently only in the Vertebrata that the lining cells of | 
corlomic cavity are definitely stated to give origin to the body 
latur, and taking into account on the one hand the e 
Graham Kerr as to the intimate connection between 
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tmuscle-cell from the very beginning, and on the other the manner in 
which all the skeletal muscles of the adult are lined with a lymphatic 
endothelium, T am strongly inclined to believe that at the closing 
up of the myoeele, when the myomere separates from the mesomere, 
the lining cells remain scattered in among the forming muscle-cells 
and form the ultimate lymphatic tissue of the muscles. If this 
is really so, then the evidence in favour of the mesothelium being 
composed of free cells not connected with the nervous system 
would be much strengthened, for, on the one hand, an intimate 
relation exists between the connective tissue cells and the endo- 
thelium of the roots of the lymphatic vessels, a relation which, 
according to Virchow, has rendered it impossible to draw any sharp 
line of distinction between the two; and,on the other, the lymphatic 
endothelium merges into the lining cells of the great serous cavities 
of the body. 

It is impossible to conceive of an animal possessing a nervous 
system which is not in connection with sensory and muscular 
tissues; an isolated nerve-cell is & meaningless possession ; but it is 
equally natural to conceive of & germ-cell being isolated, capable of 
living an independent existence. Such a difference between the two 
kinds of tissues must have existed from the very commencement of 
the Metazoa, so that we must, it seems to me, imagine that in the 
formation of the Metazoa from the Protozoa the whole of the body 
of the latter did not break up into a mass of separate gonads, each 
capable of becoming a free-living protozoan similar to its parent, but 
that o portion proliferated into a multinucleated syncytium while 
the remainder formed the free-living gonads, This multinucleated 
syncytium, or host, as it might be callod, would still continue to 
exist for the purpose of carrying furthor afield the immortal gonads, 
which need no lenger be all shed at one time, 

Tn such an animal as Volver globator we bave an indication of 
the very kind of animal postulated as connecting the single-celled 
Protozoa and the multi-cellular Metazoa, for it consists of a many- 
celled cas: which forms a hollow sphere, each of the cells 
provid wth ageless Dood spespootins of the sphere, 
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This conception of the predecessors of the Metazoa being com- 
posed of a mortal host, holding within itself the immortal sexual 
products, leads naturally to the idea of the separate development 
of the host from that of the germ-cells ad initio, so that the 
study of the development of the Metazoa means the study of two 
separate constituents of the metazoan individual—on the one 
hond, the elaboration of the clements forming the syncytial host, 
on the other, of those derived from the free-living independent germ- 
cells, The elaboration of the host means the differentiation of the 
protoplasm into epithelial, muscular, and nervous elements, by means 
of which the gonads were carried further afield and their nourishment 
as well as that of the host ensured. 

The wile of the nervous system as the middleman between internal 
and external muscularand epithelial surfaces was, T imagine, initiated 
from the very earliest time. The further evolution of the host con- 
sisted in a greater and greater differentiation and elaboration of this 
neuro-epithelial syneytium, with the result of a steadily increasing: 
concentration and departmental centralization of the main factor of 
the syncytium; in other words, it led to the origin and elaboration 
of a central nervous system. In the interstices of this syncytium 
the gonads were placed, and at first, doubtless, the life of the host 


and dig’ was, I » the law of the Metazoa at its earliest 

origin, and throughout the ages, during all the changea of evo- 

lution, the reminiscence of such law still manifests itself even up 

to the highest forms as yet reached. With the differentiation of 

the syncytial host there came also differentiation of the froe-living 

ies 80 that only some of them attained to the perfection of 
lependes 


ives yolk-spherules, and thus in 

the developing egy-cell. Thus 

which only a few of the elements 
rfect individuals, the remainder being 
| these few, Such yolk-cells of the 


freo cells totally indepondon the syncytial host, and, eincalaaias 
they were betwoon the internal and external epithelium, capable of 
amecboid movement, would naturally haye their phagocytic action 
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utilized either aa yolk-cells for the providing of pabulum to the ogg- 
coll, or as excretory cells for the removal and rendering harmless of 
deleterious producte of all kinds, Thus the free celle of the body 
would become differentiated into the three classes of gorm-cells, 
yolk-cells, and exeretory cells. 

Further, the mass of gonads, which originally occupied eo large 
a space within the interior of the host, necessarily, as the tissues of 
the host differentiated more and more, took up less and less space in 
proportion to the whole bulk of the host and formed a germinal mass 
of cells between the outer and inner epithelial layers. This germinal 
mass formed an epithelium, some of the members of which acted as 
scavengers for the inner and outer layers of the host, with the result 
that fluid accumulated between the two parts of the germinal 
epithelium in connection respectively with the external and internal 
epithelial surfaces of the host, and thus led to the formation of a 
gonoccele, which, by obtaining an external opening, a ewlomostome, 
gave origin to the ccelom. 

Again, with the longer life of the host, the setting free of the 
gonads no longer necessitating the destruction of the host, and also 
the gonads themselves requiring a longer and longer time to be fed 
up to maturity, the bulk and complexity of the whole organism 
increased and special supporting structures became a necessity. The 
host itself could and did provide thexe to a certain extent by secre- 
tions from its epithelial elements, but the intermediate supports were 
provided by the system of phagocytic cells utilizing the fluids of the 
body, at first in the shape of plasma-cells able to move from place to 
place, then settling down to form a connective tissue framework, and, 
later on, cartilage and bone, 

So also were gradually evolved the whole of the endothelial 
structures ; the lymph-cells, blood-cells, ete., all having their origin 
from the free cells of the body, which themselves originated in 
the extension of a germinal epithelium, Just as in a bee-hive the 
egg-cells may form the fully developed sexual animal, whether drone 
or queen bee, or the asexual host of workers, #0 in the body of the 
Motazoa the free cells may form either male or female germ-cells 
spermatozoa, or ova, or a host of UR BORO, iron: 
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at the problem. First, the evolution of the animal kingdom means 
casentially the evolution of the host, for that is what forms the 
individual; secondly, a2 the host is composed of a syncytium, the 
common factor of whose elements is the neural moiety, it follows 
that the tissue of central importance for the evolution of the host 
must be, as indeed it is, the nervous system. Farther, seeing 
the growth of the individual means the orderly spreading out of the 
epithelial moiety away from the neural moiety, it follows that the 
germ-band or germ-area from which growth starts must be in 
the position of the nervous system. Tf then, the nervous system in 
the animal is a concentrated one, then the growth will emanate 
from the position of such nervous system. Tf, on the other hand, 
the nervous system is diffused, then the growth will also be diffused. 

In this book I have throughout argued that the ancestors of verte- 
brates belonged to a great group of animals which gave origin also to 
Limulus and scorpion-like animals; it is therefore instructive to see 
what is the nature of the development of such animals. For this 
purpose I will take the development of the scorpion, as given by 
Brauer, for he has worked out ita development with great thorough- 
ness and care, Hig papers show that the segmentation is discoidal, 
and results in an oval blastodermio area lying on a large mage of yolk, 
Very early thore soparates out in this area genital cells and yolk 
cells, which latter move freely into the yolk and prepare it into a 
fluid pabulum for the nutrition of the cells of the embryonic shield 
or germ-band, These free yolk-cells do not take part in the formation 
of the germinal layers, nor does the endoderm when formed give 
origin to free yolk-cells 

‘The cells of the germ-band form a small compact area, in whieh 
by continual mitosis the cells become more than one-layered, and soon 
it is found that those cells which He close against the fluid pabalum 
form a continuous layer and absorb the nutritious material for them= 
selves and the rost of the embryo, While this area is thus increasing: 
in thickness by continuous development, the group of genital cells 
remains always apart, increasing in number, but being always in a 
state of isolation from the cells of the rest of the growing arca, ‘Thus 
from the very first Brauer’s observations on the development 
the scorpion point to the formation of a syncytial host cont 
separate genital cells. The continuous layer of cells against 
fluid pabulum, which is already functioning ss a gut, and 
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therefore be called hypoblast, spreads continuously over the yolk, as 
also does the surface epithelial layer, or epiblast. Such spreading 
is always a continuous one for both surfaces, so that the yolk is 
gradually enclosed by a continuous orderly growth from the germ- 
hand, and not by the settling down of free cells in the yolk here 
and there to form the gut-lining. This steady orderly development 
proceeds owing to the nourishment afforded by the activity of the 
free cells or vitellophags and the absorbing power of the hypoblast, 
a steady growth round the yolk which results in the formation of the 
gut-tube, the outer covering and all the muscular and oxeretory 
organs. Where, then, is this starting-point, this yerm-band from 
which the whole embryo grows? It forms the mid ventral area of 
the adult animal, it corresponds exactly to the position of the 
central nervous system. The whole phenomenon of embryonic 
growth in the scorpion is exactly what must take place on the 
argument deduced from the study of the adult that the animal 
arises a8 a neuro-epithelial syncytium, and we see that that layer of 
cells which is situated next to the food-material forms the alimen= 
tary tube. It is not a question whether such layer is ventral or 
dorsal to the neural cells, but whether it is contiguous to or removed 
from the food-material. 

‘Take, again, a meroblastic vertebrate egg as of the bird. Again we 
find free cells passing into the yolk to act as vitellophage, the eo-called 
periblast cells; again we see that the embryo starts from a germ- 
band or embryonic shield, and spreads from there continuously and 
steadily ; again we see that the layer of colls which lies against the 
yolk absorbs the fluid pabulum for the growing cells; agnin we see 
that the area from which the whole process of growth starts is that 
of the central nervous system, and again we see that those cells 
which are contiguous to the food form the commencing gut, and are 
therefore called hypoblast, though in this case they are ventral not 
dorsal to the neural layer, 

The comparison of these two processes shows that there is one 
aa Glice aaa the two, one thing that is 
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Where the food is not, there will be no gut formation, whatever may 
have been the previous history of that layer. If, then, we suppose, 
a8 T do, that the vertebrate arose from a scorpion-like animal without 
any reversal of dorsal and ventral surfaces, and that the central 
nervous system remained the same in the two animals, then the 
vomparison of the development of the two embryos shows that the 
one would be derived from the other if the yolk-mass shifted from 
the dorsal to the ventral side of the nervous system. This would 
Teave the dorsal epithelial layer of the original syncytiom free from 
pabulum; it would no longer form the definite gut, bu i swonld 
still tend to form itself in the same manner as before, wold still grow 
Jrom a ventrally situated germ-band dorsalwards to form a tube, scoule 
recapitulate its past history, and show how the alimentary canal of the 
arthropod became the neural canal of the vertebrate. Although this 
alimentary canal is formed in the same way as before, it i# no longer 
recognized as homologous with the scorpion's alimentary canal, but 
because it no longer absorbs pabulum, and docs not therefore form 
the definite gut, it is called an epiblastic tube, and, in the words of 
Ray Lankester, has no developmental importance. 

All the arthropods are built up on the same type, and in all the 
development may in its broad outlines be referred to the typa just 
mentioned, So also with the vertebrate group; in both cases the 
position of the central nervous system determines the starting area 
of embryonic growth, In both cases the absorbing layer shows the 
position of the definite gut. A concentrated nervous system of this 
type is common to all the segmented animals from the annelids to 
the vertebrates, and in all cases the germ-band which indioates the 
first formation of the embryo is in the position of this nervous system, 

As far ag the embryo is concerned, there is no great difficulty in 
the conception that the yolk-mass may have shifted from one side to 
the other in passing from the arthropod to the vertebrate, for in the 
arthropod the embryo at first is surrounded by yolk and then passes 
to the periphery of the egy. If it is permissible to speak of a dorsal 
and ventral surface to an egg, and we may imagine the egg held with 
such dorsal surface uppermost, then the yolk would be situated 
ventrally to the embryo, as in the vertebrate, if the protoplasmic 
eells of the embryo rose from their central position to the surfaces 
through the yolk, while if they sank throngh the yolk, the yolk 
would be situated dorsally to the embryo, as in the arthropod, 


\ 
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In cases where there is no yolk, or very little, as in Lucifer and 
Amphioxus respectively, the embryo is compelled to feed itself at a 
very early age ; such embryos form a free-swimming pelagic ciliated 
blastula, the invagination of which, for the purpose of collecting food 
material out of the open sea, is the simplest method of obtaining 
nutriment. Here, a8 in other cases, it is the physiological necessity 
which dotermines the method of formation of the gut, and such 
similarity of appearance as exists between the gastrula of Lucifer and 
that of Amphioxus, by no means implies that the gut of the adult 
Lucifer is homologous with the gut of Amphioxus, 

T have compared two meroblastic eggs of the two classes respec- 
tively, because the scorpion’s egg is meroblastic, I imagine that no 
real difficulty arises with respect to holoblastic eggs, for the experi- 
ments of O, Hertwig and Samassa show that by centrifugelizing, 
stimulating, and breaking down of large spheres the holoblastic 
amphibian egg may be converted into a meroblastic one, and then 
development will proceed regularly, é¢, in this case also the growth 
proceeds from the animal pole; the large cells of the vegetal pole, like 
the yolk-cells of the meroblastic egg, manufactur: pabulum for the 
growing syneytial host, 


Svsotary. 


Any attomyt to discovor how vortebentes arose from invertebrates must be 
‘based upon the study of Comparative Anatomy, of Palwontology, and of Embryo- 
logy. The argaments and evidence pat forward in the preceding chapters 
show most clearly how the theory of the origin of vertebrates from palmos- 
tracans ix supported by the geological evidonce, by the anatomical evidence, 
and by the embryological evidence. Of the three the latter is the strongest 
and inoat conclusivo, if it he taken to include the evidence given by the tarval 
age Cae 

The stronghold of embryology for questions of this sort is the Law of 
Recapitulation, which asserts that the history of the race is rvcapitulated to 


by anatomical 

Therw is, howerer, another side to embryology, which claims that the tisraes 

of al Oe Neate ae Suit ts ab comes Pn Bes ey 
three layers 
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homologons, epiblast in all forming the external 
Ra ouuboa aie oo ae - <e 


Such o theory, therefory, as ix wilvocated in this book, which turns 
of the arthropod into the neural canal of the vertebrate, and makes a 
for the vertebrate from tho external surface must bo wrong, as it fl 
contrndicts the fundamental germ-layer theory. 

Of rocont youre gruve doubts have been thrown upon the validity 
theory, doubts which have increased in force your by year as more and | 
facts lave boon discovernd which ax not in agreement with the theory. 
much is it now discredited that any criticism ogainst my theory, which is based 
upon it, weighs nothing in the balance against the positive evideace of recapita- 
lation already stated. Tf the germ-layer theory ia no longer credited, pon 
what fundamental laws is ombryology based 2 

Tn this chapter T have ventured to suggest a raply to this question, based on 
the uniformity of the laws of growth throughout the existence of the individaal. 

Tn the adult onimal the boidy is composed of two kinds of tissues, thee which 
are connected with or at all events are under the control of the nervous: 
and thove which aro capable of lending a free life independent of the 
system. ‘These two kinds of tissues can be traced back from the adult to | 
embryo, and {t is the task of embryology to find out how these two kinds of 
tinane originate, 

The following out of this line of thought leads to the that, 
throughont the Motazoa, the body {x composed of a host which consists of the: 
master-tivsnes of the body, and takes the form of a ithelial synoytinm, 
within the meshes of which frve living independent organiams or cells Hew, 50 
to xpeak, a symbiotic existence. 

Tho ovidence points to the oriyin of all these free calls from grerm-cells, and 
‘thus Jews to the conception that the Ulastula stage of every embryo ropresents 
two kinds of colle, the ono which will form the mortal host being the locomotor: 
neuro-epithelial cell, ths other the independent immortal symiblotie gorm-coll, 
Such sonoeption leads direotly to the conclusion that the blastula #tago of every 
member of the Metazon is the embryonic representation of a Protosoan ancestor 
of the Metaxoa; an ancestor, whose nature may bo illnstented by such a 
form an Volvow globator, which, like a blastula, is composed of a layer of 
forming a hollow sphere, ‘These cells partly bear cilia, and so form a locomotor 
host, partly are of a different charactor, and form male and female germ-cells 
The latter leave the surface of the sphere, pass as free individuals into its 
fluid contents, form spermaries and ovaries, and then by the rnptnme of the 
mortal locomotor host pass ont into the oxternal modium, as froe swimming 
young Volvox, 

Tt te of Interest to note that such members of the Proteaoa ane among the 
most highly developed of the mombere of this great group. 

From snch a beginning arore in orderly evolution, on the ono hand, all the 
‘nenro-muscular and neuro-epithelial structures of the body—the so-called maxter= 
tienes; on the other, the germ-cells, the blood-corpaseles, lymph-corpaseles 
plasma and excretory cells, connective tissue cells, cartilage and bone-cells, ete, 
all of them independent of the central nervous system, all traceable to. 
modification of the oriyinal gurm-cells 
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Sask a vies of the arrose of marlon Irian euieyolory Into hermoor 
with comparative anatomy and phylogeny, for it makes the central nervous 
ryetom ond not the alimentary canal the most important factor in the develop- 
ment of the host. 

‘The growth of the individual, whother arthropod or vertebrate, apreads from 
the position of the central nervous system, rogardies of whether that position 
‘is a ventral or dorsal one with respect to the yolk-mass. Where the 


canal of the arthropod, it is now called 
1a ontheats niente a Roopa the oeeal tcbakt Ie oemtte 
This is the great fallacy of the germ-layer theory, a Slay yhish somalia 


Niten, alee fie espoemof seezmenionsea en ber. Secdietee SFr Stan 
Dlastula results, unprovided with any store of pabulum in the shape af yolk, 
then the sane physiological necessity oxusee such a form to obtain ite nutriment 
from the surrounding medium. The simplest way to do this is by a process 


reat of the mesoblast woald consist of the free-living oells of the body, which 
are not connected with the central nervous systom. In watching, then, the 
formation of mesoblast, defined in this way, we are watching the separation 
out from the master-tissuor of the body of the independent skeletal and 
exerotory cells, 





CHAPTER XV 
FINAL REMARKS 


Problems requiring investigation— 
Gant norve-colls anil giant-hres ; their comparison in fishox and in mrtlino= 
pods; blood- ae ea yr ‘natunsof tho skin; origin of system of 
unstriped muscles; origin of the sympathetic nervous «ystom ; biological 
ttost of relationship. 

Criticiem of Balanoglowsas theory.—Theory of parallol devolopment.—Tmport= 
anot of the theory wlyocated in this book for all problems of Evolution, — 


‘Tne diseussion in the last chapter on the “ Principles of Embryology” 
completes the evidence which Lam able to offer up to the 

time in fayour of my theory of the “ Origin of Vertebrates.” 

are various questions which I have left untouched, but still are well” 
worth dizenesion, and may be mentioned here, Tho first of these is, 
the significance of the giant nerve-cells and giant nerve-fibres 80 
characteristic of the brain-region of the lower Tease i 
fishes two very large cells are most conspicuous objects in any 
transverse section of the medulla oblongata wt the level of entranee 
of the auditory nerves. Each of these cells gives off a number of 
processes, some of which pass in the direction of the auditory nerves: 
and one very large axiseylinder process which forms a giant-fibre, 
known by the mame of a Ma r 


the innervation of the muscles of the tail-fin,” They do 
the eel, according to Haller, or in Silurns, according t 
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‘Their absence in those fishes, in which a well-developed tail-fin is 
also absent, increases the probability of the trath of Fritsch’e original 
conclusion that these giant-fibres ar’ associated axis-cylindors for 
certain definite co-ordinated movements of the fish, especially for the 
Jateral movement of the tail. 

In Ammooccetes, instead of two Mauthnerian fibres, a number of 
giantefibres are found. They are called Mallerian fibres, and arise 
from giant-cells which are divisible into two groups, ‘The first group 
consists of three pairs situated headwards of the level of exit of the 
trigeminal nerves. Two of these lie in front of the level of exit of 
‘the oculomotor nerves, and one pair is situated at the same level as 
the origin of the oculomotor nervea. The second group consists of 
a number of colls on cach side at the level of the entrance of the 
fibres of the auditory nerves. 

‘The Miillerian fibres largely decussate, as described by Ahlborn, 
and then become the most anterior portion of the white matter of the 
apinal cord, forming a group of about eight fibres on each side 
(Fig, 73). A few fibres are also found laterally, and slightly 
dorsally, to the grey matter, These giant-fibres pass down the spinal 
cord right to the anal region ; their ultimate destination is unknown. 
Mayer considers that in the first part of their course they correspond 
to those tracts of fibres known as the “ posterior longitudinal bundles * 
in other vertebrates, I imagine, therefore, that the spinal part of their 
course represents the two antero-lateral descending tracts, The 
second group of giant-cells, which appears to haye some connection 
with the auditory nerves, may represent “Deiter’s nucleus,” Tho 
whole system is probably the central nervous part of a co-ordination 
mechanisw, which arises entirely in the pro-otic ar prosomatic region 
of the brain—the great co-ordinating and equilibrating region par 
excellence, 

If we turn now to the arthropod it is a striking coincidence that 
in the erayfish and in the lobster the work of Retzius, of Celesia, 
of Allen, and of many others demonstrates the existence of an 
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giant-fibres exist, each of which breaks up, ab the last abdominal 
ganglion, into smaller fibres, which pass directly out with the nerves 
to the tail-fin, Allen has shown that, in addition to these two 
specially large giant-fibres, there are a number of others, 30 
which, similarly to the Millerian fibres of Ammocotes, cross the 
middle line, while some do not, Each of these arises from a lange 
nerye-cell and passes to one or other of the lat pair of 

ganglia, Tho latter fibres, he eays, end off collaterals, while the 
two specially large giant-fibres do not, ‘The cells whieh give origin 
to all these large, long fibres are situated in or in front of the preso- 
matic region of the brain, similarly to the giant-eells, which give rise 
to the corresponding Miillerian fibres of Ammocentes. Tdo nat aia 
how far this system is represented in Limulus or 

Tb is, to my mind, improbable that the Manthnerian filwos oan 
directly as motor fibres to the muscles of the tuil-fin; ib is more 
ed that they are conducting paths between the equilibration 

mechanism in connection with the VIIIth nerve and the spinal 
centres for the movements of the tail. Similarly, with respect to 
the arthropod, it is difficult to believe that the motor fibres for the 
tail-muscles arise in the brain-region, In either case, the striking 
coincidence remains that the movements of the tail-end of the body — 
‘are regulated by means of ginnt-fibros which arise from giant-cells in 
the head-region of the body in both the Arthropoda and the lowest 
members of the Vertebrata, 

The meaning of this system of giant-cells and giant-fibres in both 
elasses of animals is well worthy of further investigation. 

Another important piece of comparative work which onght: 44 
help in the elucidation of this problem is the comparison of the blood- 
and Lymph-eorpuseles of the vertebrate with those of the invertebrate 
groups. As yet, I have not myself made any observations in this 
direction, and feel that it is inadvisable to discuss the results of 
others until T know more about the facts from personal observation, — 

The large and important question of the manner of formation af 
the vertebrate skin has only been considered to a slight extent. 


Ammocectes on the one side, and of Limulus and the 
on the other. 
The mnzcular system requires further investigation, nob 
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the different systems of the striated voluntary musculature—for those 
have been for the most part compared in the two groups of animale 
in previous chapters—as the involuntary unstriped musculature, 
about which no word has been said. The origin of the different 
systems of unstriped muscles in the vertebrate is bound up with 
‘the origin of the sympathetic system and its relation to the cranial 
and sacral visceral systems, ‘The reason why T have not included in 
this book the consideration of the sympathetic nervous system is or 
account of the difficulty in finding any such system in Ammocertes, 
Also, 0 far as T know, the distribution of unstriped muscle in 
Ammoceetes has not been worked out. 

One clue bas arisen quite recently which is of great importance, 
and must be worked out in the future, viz, the extraordinary con- 
nection which exists between the action of the sympathetic nervous 
system and the action of adrenalin. ‘This substance, which is 
obtained from the medullary part of the adrenal or suprarenal glands, 
when injected into an animal produces the same effects as stimulation 
of the nerves, which belong to the lambo-thoracic outflow of viseeral 
nerves, ic. the system known as the sympathetic nervous system, 
which is distinct from both the cranial and sneral outflows of visceral 
nerves, ‘The similarity of its action to stimulation of nerves is 
entirely confined to the nerves of this sympathetic systom, and never 
vosembles that of oither the cranial or sacral visceral nerves. 

Another most striking fact which confirms the great importance 
of this connection between the adrenals and the sympathetic nervous 
system from the point of view of the evolution of the latter aystem is 
that the extract of the adrenals always produces the samo effect 
as that of stimulation of the nerves of the sympathetic system, 
whatever may be the animal from which the extract is obtained. 
Thus adrenalin obtained from the elasmobranch fishes will produce 
in the highest inammal all the effects known to occur upon stimula- 
tion of the nerves of its sympathetic system. 

Further, the cells, which are always associated with the presence 
of this peculiar substance—adrenalin—stain in a characteristic manner 
in the: preemies i okeviaaia Het rasenssntes paises of cells 

n with 
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Possible that further investigation into the nature and connection of 
these “chromaffine” cells may afford a clue to the origin of the 
sympathetic nervous system. At present it is premature to discuss 
the question further. 

Finally, another test as to the kinship of two animals of different 
species must be considered more fully than T have been able to da 
up to the present time. This test is of a totally different nature to 
any put forth in previous pages. It is known as the “biological 
test” of relationship, and is the outcome of pathological rather than 
of physiological or anatomical research. It is possible that this test 
may prove the most valuable of all, At present we do not know 
sufficiently ita limitations and its sources of error, especially in the 
ease of cold-blooded animals, to be able to look upon it as decisive in 
a problem of the kind considered in this book, 

The nature of thia test is a3 follows: It has been found that the 
serum of the blood of another animal, when injected in sufficient 
quantity into a rabbit, will cause such a chenge in the serum of that 
rabbit's blood that when it is added to the serum of the other animal 
acopious precipitate is formed, although the serum of normal rabbit's 
blood whou mixed with that of another animal will cause no precipi- 
tate whatever. This extraordinary production of a precipitate in the 
one case and not in the other indicates the production of some new 
substance in the rabbit’s seram in consequence of the introduction of 
the forsign serum into the rabbit, which brings about a precipitate 
when tho rabbit's seram containing it is mixed with the serum 
originally injected, The barbarous name “antibody ” has been used 
to express this supposed substance ia accordance with tha meaning 
of such a word as “antitoxin,” which has boen a long time in mse in 
connection with preventive remedies against pathogenle bacteria. 
Now, it is found that the rabbit's serum containing 9 particular 
© antibody " will eauge a precipitate only when added to the soram. 
of the blood of the animal from which the “ antibody” was produced 
or to the serum of the blood of a nearly related animal. 

Further, if that animal is closely related w precipitate will be 
formed nearly as copious as with the original serum, if more 
related a cloudiness will occur rather than « precipitate, and if the 
relationship is still more distant the mixture of the two sera will” 
romain absolutely clear, Thus this tesb demonstrates the close 
relationship of man to the anthropoid apes and his more distant 
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relationship to monkeys in general. By this method yery evident 
blood-relationships have been demonstrated, especially between 
members of the Mammalia, 

1 therefore started upon un investigation into the possibility of 
proving relationship in this way between Limulus and Ammocostes, 
with the kind assistance of Mr, Graham Stith, I must confess I 
was not sanguine of success, as I thought the distance between 
Limulus and Ammoccetes was too great. Dr, Lee, of New York, 
kindly provided me with most excellent serum of Limulus, and 
the first experiments showed that the anti-serum of Limulus gave a 
most powerful precipitate with its own serum. Graham Smith then 
tried this anti-serum of Limulus with the seram of Ammocates, and 
to his surprise, and mine, he obtained a distinct cloudiness, indicative 
of a relationship between the two-animals. ‘This, however, is not 
considered sufficient, the reverse experiment must also succeed, I 
therefore, with Gmham Smith, obtained a considerable amount of 
blood from the adult lampreys at Brandon, and produced an anti- 
serum of Potromyzon, which gave some precipitate with its own 
serum, but not a very powerful one, This anti-sorum tried with 
Limulus gave no result whatever, but at the same time it gaye no 
result with serum from Ammocovtes, so that the experiment not only 
showed that Petromyzon wag not related to Limulus, but also was 
not related to its own larval form, which is absurd. 

Considerable difficulties were encountered in preparing the 
Petromyzon anti-serum owing to the extreme toxic character of the 
lamprey's serum to the rabbit; in this respect it resembled that of 
the eel. Tt is possible that the failure of the lamprey's anti-serum 
was due to the necessity of heating the serum sufficiently to do 
away with its toxicity before injecting it into the rabbit. At this 
point the experiments have been at present left. It will require « 
long and careful investigation before possible to speak decisively 
one way or the other. At present experiment is positive to a 
certain extent, and also negative; but the latter proves toe much, for 
it proves that the larva is not related to the adult. 

biological test” will be of ase for 
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of the Tunicata or Enteropneusta. Neither the Tunicata nor 
Amphioxus can by any possibility be on the direct line of ascent 
from the invertebrate to the vertebrate, ‘They must hott be looked 
upon a8 persistent failures, relics of the time when the great change 
to the vertebrate took place. The Enteropneusta ars on a different 
footing; in their case any evidence of affinity with vertebrates ix 
very much more doubtful. 

‘The observer Spengel, who has made the most exhaustive study 
of these strange forms, rejects in foto any connection with vertebrates, 
and considers them rather as aberrant annelids. The sowalled 
evidence of the tubular central nervous system ix worth 
There is not the slightest sign of any tubular nervous system in the 
Joust resembling that of the vertebrate, Ttis simply that in one place 
of the collar-region the piece of skin containing the dorsal nerve of 
the animal, owing to the formation of the collar, is folded, and thus 
forma just at this region a short tube, My theory explains in a 
natural manner every portion of the claborate and complicated tube 
of the vertebrate central nervous system. In the 
theory the evolution of the vertebrate tube in all its details from this 
collar-fold is simple guesswork, without any reasonable standpoint. 
Similarly, the small closed diverticulum of the gut in Balanoplogeus, 
which is dignified with the name of “ notochord,” has no right to the 
name, As I have already said, it may help to understand why the 
notochord has such a peculiar structure, but it gives no help to 
understanding the peculiar position of the notochord. The only 
really striking resemblance is between the gill-slits of Amphioxus 
and of the Euteropnousta. Tu this comparison thers is a very great 
difficulty, very simi the original attempts to derive 

bra 0 Y is—tile its open ventrally in the one 
animal and dorsally in Tn both animals an atrial cavity 
exists which is nd by pleural | folds, and in these pleural folds 
that the similarity of the two branoliahl 
chambers seem: 

however, tl are co 
folds have not the ‘mid-line i ‘in this branchial region, and in. 
i i ible that these folds, with their gonads, a 

line and arch over the dorsal region of 

ly. Equally clearly Amphioxus shows that its pleural 

with the gonads, spring from the dorsal side of the 
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and grow veutralwards until they fuse in the ventral mid-line (of, 
Fig. 168). 

As fur, then, as this one single striking similarity between 
Amphioxus and the Enteropneusta is concerned it necessitates the 
reversal of dorsal and ventral surfaces to bring the two branchial 
chambers into harmony. 

Ina snud-dwelling animal, like Balanoglossus, which possesses no 
appendages, no special sense-organs, it seems likely enough that 
yontral and dorsal may be terms of no particular meaning, and con- 
sequently what is called ventral in Balanoglossus may correspond to 
what is dorsal in Ampbioxus ; in this way the branchial regions of the 


Pic. 168.—Diacham ILLUSTRATING THe Posimos oF THE Pixvnan Pons ax 
Gosars 1x Prycwopmna (A) Asp Asrrmoxvs (B) nesrectirkny. 
Al, alimentary canal; D.d., doraal veel; V.A., ventral vewol; g., gunads; NC,, 
notochord; O.N.S,, central nervous system. 


two animals may be closely compared. Such comparison, however, 
immediately upsets the whole argument of the vertebrate mature 
of Balanoglossus based on the relative position of the central nervous 
system and gut, for now that part of its nervous system which is 
looked upon as the central nervous syatem in Balanoglostus is yentral 
to the gut, just as in a worm-like animal, and not dorsal to it as 
in a vertebrate, 

There is absolutely no possibility whatever of making such a 
detailed comparison betwoen Balanoglossus and any vertebrate, as 
1 have done between a particular kind of arthropod and Ammoccotes. 
papers sitesi ongan 
in the two animals is the same, but the ri i 
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the vertebrate organs is absolutely hypothetical, no clue is given in 
Balanoglossus, not even to the segmented nature of the vertebrate, 
‘The same holds good with the evidence fm Embryology and from 
Pakeontology. I have pointed out how strongly the evidence in both 
cases confirms that of Comparative Anatomy, In neither case is the 
strength of the evidence for Balunoglossus in the slightest degree 
comparable. In Embryology an attempt has beea made to compare 
the origin of the calom in Amphioxus and in Balanoglossus, Tn 
Pukeontology there is nothing, only an assumption that in the 
Cambrian and Lower Silurian times a whole series of animals were 
evolved between Balanoglossus and the earliest armoured fishes, which 
have left no trace, although they were able to hold their own against 
the dominant Palwostracan race. ‘The strangeness of this 

is that, when they do appear, they are fully armoured, as in Ptaraspis 
and Cophalaspis, and it is extremely hard luck for the belioyers in 
the Balanoglossus theory that no intermediate lees armoured forms 
have been found, especially in consideration of the fact that the 
theory of the origin from the Palwostracan does not require such: 
intermediate forms, but finds that those already discovered exactly 
fulfil its requirements. 

One difficulty in the way of accepting the theory which I have 
advocated is perhaps the existence of the Tunicata. 1 cannot sea 
that they show any affinities to the Arthropoda, and yet they are 
looked upon as allied to the Vertebrata, I can only conclude that: 
both they and Amphioxus arose late, after the vertebrate stock had 
become well established, so that in their degenerated condition they 
give indications of their vertebrate ancestry and nob of their more 
remote arthropod ancestry, 

In conclusion, the way in which vortebrates arose on the earth as 
suggested in this book carries with it many important fer-resohiing 
conclusions with respect to the whole problem of Evolution, 

When thestudy of Embryology began, great hopes were entertained 
that by ite means it would be possible to discover the pedigrea of 
‘every group of animals, and for this end all the stages of 
in all groups of animals were songht for and, as far as possible, 
studied, It was soon found, however, that the interpretation of 
what was seen was so difficult, as to give rise to all manner of views, 
deponding upon the idiosyneracy of the observer, At his will he: 
decided whether any appearance was ccnogenetic or palingenetic, 
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with the result that, in the minds of many, embryology has failed to 
afford the desired clue. 

At the same time, the geological record was Jocked pon as too 
imperfect to afford any real help; it was said, and is said, that the 
Cambrian and pre-Cambrian periods were so immense, and the animals 
discovered in the lower Silurian so highly organized, as to compel 
us to ascribe the origination of all the present-day groups to this 
immense early period, the animals of which have lef no trice of 
their existence as fossils. 

Tn consequence of, or at all events following upon, the supposed 
failure of embryology and of geology to solve the problem of the 
sequence of evolution of animal life, a new theory has arisen, which 
goes very near to the denial of evolution altogether. ‘This is the 
theory of parallel development, It discards the old picture of a genealo- 
gical tree with main branches arising at different heights, these again 
branching and branching into smaller and smaller twige,and eubstitutes 
instead the picture of the ribs of a fan, every rib ly 
of every other, each group represented by a rib reaching its highest 
development on the circumference of the fan and coming nearer 
and nearer to a common point at the handle of the fan. This point 
of convergence, where all the groups ultimately meet, is so far back 
as to reach to the lowest living, 

This, in my opinion, unscientific and inconceivable suggestion has 
arisen largely in consequence of a conception which has become 
firmly fixed in the minds of very many writers on this subject—the 
conception that in the evolution of every group, the higher members 
of the group are the most specialized in the peculiarities of that group, 
and it is impossible to obtain a new group with different peculiarities 
from such specialized members, If, then, a higher group is to arise 
from a lower, it must arise from the generalized mombers of that 
lower group, in other words, from the lowest members or those 
nearly akin to the next lower group. 

Similarly, the highest members of this latter group are too 
specialized, and again we must go to the more generalized members 
of the group. In this way each separate specialized group is put on 
cone side, and so the conception of parallel development comes into 
being. 
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image of the sequence of evolution of animal forms in orderly upward 
progress, caused by the struggle for existence among the members of 
the race dominant at the time, which brought about the origin of the 
next higher group not from the lowest members of the dominant 
group, but from some one of the higher members of that group, 

‘The great factor in evolution has been throughout the growth of 
the central nervous system; from that group of animals which 
possessed the highest nervous aystem evolved up to that time the 
next higher group must have arisen, 

Tn this way we can trace without a break, always following ont 
the same law, the evolution of man from the mammal, the mammal 
from the reptile, the reptile from the amphibinn, the Bee: 
feom the fish, the fish from the arthropod, the arthropod from 
the annelid, and we may be hopeful that the same law will enable 
us to arrange in orderly sequence all the groups in the animal 
kingdom. 

This very game law of the paramount importance of the develop- 
ment of the central nervons system for ali upward progress will, T 
firmly believe, lead to the establishment of a new and more fruitfol 
embryology, the leading feature of which will be, a8 suggested in the 
last chapter, not the attempt to derive from the blastula three germ= 
layera common to all animals, but rather two gets of organs—thoss 
which are governed by the nervous system and those which are not— 
and thus by means of the development of the central nervous aystem 
obtain from embryology surer indications of relationship than ars 
given at present. 

The great law of recapitulation, which asserts that the past 
history of the race is d more or less in the development of 
each individual, a law which of late years has fallen somewhat into: 
disrepute, owing especi © the difficulty of interpreting the 
embryological 
by the theory put 
organ, one after the ot! 
development the manner 
organ of the arthropod, here is no failure in the evidence of 

thi hoists 3s thervof, 


failure here; on the ceca renee of the rocks proclaims with, 
startling clearness not only the sequence of eyolution in the 
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vertebrate kingdom itself, but the origin of the vertebrate from the 
most highly-developed invertebrate race, 

‘The etudy of the comparative anatomy of organs down to the 
finest details has always been a most important aid in finding out 
relationship between animals or groups of animals. My theory 
endorses this view to the uttermost, and especially indicates the 
study of the central nervous system and its outgoing nerves as that 
comparative study which is most likely to afford valuable results. 

As for the individual, so for the nation; as for the nation, so for 
the race; the law of evolution teaches that in all cases brain-power 
wins. Throughout, from the dawn of animal life up to the present 
day, the evidence given in this book suggests that the same law 
has always held, In all cases, upward progress is associated with 
a development of the central nervous system, 

The law for the whole animal kingdom is the same as for the 
individual. “ Sueceas in this world depends npon brains.” 


=| 
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4 Nervous system, central, 8 
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» olfactory apparatus, 218 


organs of vision, 68 
palwontology, 20, 497 

pineal or median eyes, 74 
Prosomatic musculature, 247 
respiratory apparatus, 148 
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Evolution of brain in brain-oase, 210 
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ie excretory organs, 889 
” eye of Vertebrate, 114 
3 nervous system, central, $4 
” tissues, 19 
” Vertebrate from Balanoglossus and Amphioxus, 88 
Eyos, 68 
«lateral, 87, 105, 108 
+» median or pineal, 74, 77, 78, 79 


Far-cetts in muco-cartilage, 882 
Fat-column of Ammocostes, 181, 182 








Fibres, Mauthnerian, 488 
‘Miillerian, of Ammoccetes central nervous system, 489 
‘s retina, 96, 107 





Fishes, classification, 218 
» Sneient, classification, 826, 348 
ae » Cloacal region, 450 
» dominance, 28 
a eyes, 75 
» —head-shields. See Head- 
” » pleural folds, 414 
Fissure, posterior, 48 
Fittest, survival of, 16, 84 
Fiabellum, 359, 860, 362, 363, 366 
Folds, pleural, 410, 414 
Fanetion of auditory organ, double, 358 
a lateral line sonse-organs, 857 
»— erves, 448 
in thyroid, 912, 215 
Fusion of ganglia, 52 





Gatzopes, 280 
» brain, and camorcstome, 222, 228 
primordial cranium, 841 
» _ Faoquet-organs, 869, 875 
Ganglia, intracesophageal, 4, 12, 14, 51, 221 
» — Supracesophagesl, 4, 12, 14, 49, 62, 921, 295 
» origin of, of cranial and spinal nerves, 281 
Ganglion, opibranchial, 164, 282 
»— habenulee, 48, 78 
Optic of retina, 72, 89, 97 
i» Of posterior root, 466 
+» cells of sympathetic system, 494, 498, 448 
Ganoids, 28, 845 
Gastruls theory, 165, 459 
Genital corpuscles, 470 
Geological record, 20 
» strate, 22 
Geotria australis, 80 
Germ-band, 482 
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Germ-oells, 471 
Giant-fibres, 489 
Gigantostraca, 25, 284 
Gills, 148, 161, 185, 214, 494 
Glabellum, 889 
Glands, carotid, 427 
» — coxal, 242, 246, 319, 321, 425, 429 
» ductloss, 418 
» generative, of Limulus, 209 
» internal secretion of, 214 
»» lymphatic, 418 
» Pineal, 15, 68, 75, 456 
» Pituitary, 244, 246, 819, 425 
» Segmental, of Crustacea, 422 
»  Submaxillary, 466 
» Sweat, 448 
» thymus, 425 
» thyroid, of Ammocxtes, 193, 194, 196, 201, 205, 429 
»»  tisgue round brain of Ammocestes, 209, 879 
uterine, of Scorpion, 202, 208, 204, 205 
Gnathostomata, 60, 348 
Goblet, 859, 860, 378 
Goitre, 215 
Gonad, 475, 479 
Gonoceele, 475, 481 
Grooves, ciliated, 168, 197, 212 
»_hyper-pharyngeal of Amphioxus, 410 
hy Ventral, of apus and trilobites, 436 
Gymnophiona, 393 


Hamocytes, 472 
Head of embryo dogfish, 121, 123 
Hoad-shield, dorsal, of Ammocortes, 830, 381, 338 
* |. Atchenaspis, 29, 31, 888 
Cophalaspis, 327, 328, 330, 338, 348 
Cyathaspis, 340 
Didymaspis, 838 
» evidence of segmentation, 339 
- + Keraspis, 328 
4 » Ostreostraci, 827, $48 
. »— Palwostracan, 348 
is » — Pteraspis, 29 
i Thyestes, 29, 31, 327, 382, 338, 340, S41, 348 
‘ventral, Seaphaspis, 849 
Heart, nerves, 2, 447 
origin of vertebrate, 179, 451, 459 
relative position in vertebrate and invertebrate, 175 
«Veins forming vertebrate, 180 
Hemiaspis, 24, 25, 249, 250, 351, 414 
Hemispheres, cerebral, 47 
Hepatopancreas of Ammocastes, 452 
“ Limulus, 211 
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Hetorostraci, 29, 275, 826, 343 
Hirudines, 478 
Histolysis in transformation of the lamprey, 59 
‘Homology of branchial region of vertobrate and invertebrate, 149 
ductless glands and nophridial organs, 418 
external genital ducts of arthropods and nephridia of annolids, 429 
+» Germinal layers in all Motozoa, 459 
pituitary body of Ammocantes and coxal glands of Limulus, 819 
tubular muscles of Ammocostes and vono-pericardial muscles of 
Limulus, 909 
» — Yentral aorta of vertebrate and longitudinal venous sinuses of Limulus, 
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Hydra, 441, 465, 472, 476 
Hydrophilus larva, cyo, 84 
Hyoid sogmont in Ammoco:tes, 186, 267 
‘Hypoblast, 434, 488, 444, 445, 459 
Hypoctonus, cartilage colls in ontostornite, 188 

» operculum, 189, 207 
Hypogastric plexus, 8 
Hypogeophis, 898 
Hypophysis, 229, 244, 817, 318, 840 





Invenpisuiex, position, 122, 182 
tube, tho ancestral asophagus, 4, 87, 244, 818 
is 1» Folation to neural canal, 14, 96, 318, 440, 457 
. » ~~ Rotochord, 818, 485, 440 
5 » ~—» Olfactory tube, 280, 298, 818, 840 
Insects, chordotonal organs, 364, 370 
Invortobrato, hoart, 175, 179 
»— exerotory organs, 418 
t-Borvous system, 18, 54 
= segmental nerves, 152 


Kenasvis, 75, 828, 888 

Kidney, 420, 459, 476 
nervos, 477 
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LauyuistHovost, 21, 28 
Lamina terminalis, 49 
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Larva, v, Transformation of tho Lamproy 
Lateral line system, 261, 856, 411, 470 
Law of Progress, 19 

»»  Recapitulation, 484, 456, 498 
Layer, germinal, 459 

» laminated, 347, 348. 
Leoch, 421 
Lens, formation, 83, 115 
Lopidosiren, 148, 461, 466 
Limulus or king-crab, 25, 140, 286, 240 

»» appendages, branchial, 138, 164, 175 
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Limulus appendages, prosomatic, 381 








brain, 54 
circulation, 174, 176 
classification, 96, 249 
ccalomic cavities, 252, 828 
coxal glands, 821, 889, 897, 408, 429 
eyes, median, 62, 74, 81 
entosternite or plastron, 143, 148 
flabellum, $60, 362, 368, 980, 381 
generative organs and ducts, 189, 202, 908, 909, 880 
heart, 180 
musculature, branchial, 170 
»—_prosomatio, 247 
»  Yeno-pericardial, 177, 297, 809, 818 

nerves, appendage, 140, 157 

» cardiac, 314 

»» Segmental, tripartite division of, 167, 285, 267, 855 
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operculum, 189, 202, 285, 295 
sense-organs, poriferous, of appendages, 859 
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Lip, lower, of Ammocostes, 246, 289, 297, 458 
»» ‘Upper, ” 228, 248, 303, 836 
Liver, Ammocostes, 452 
» Limulus, 209, 211 
Lizard, pineal eye, 80 





suprarenals, 424 
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Lobes, optic, 101 

Lobster, 489 

Lungs, 148 

‘Lung-books of scorpions, 150 
Lymph, 474 
Lymph-corpusclos, 463, 490 
Lymphocytes, 472 


Mataprervnvs, 470 

Mammal, dominance of, 21 
Man, dominance of, 17 
‘Marsipobranchs, 23, 35 
Modullation of nerve-fibres, 20, 267, 467, 477 
Membranes, basement, 436 
Meroblastic egy, 485 
Merostomata, 25, 249, 321 
‘Mesencepalon, 48, 

Mosoblast, 444, 455, 459 
Mosogloea, 474 

Mesonephros, 389, 400, 424, 429 
Mesosoma, 52 

‘Mesothelium, 472, 477 
Metanephros, 389 
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‘Metasoma, 52, 887, 411 
Metastoma, 289, 246, 272, 289, 842, 458 
Metazoa, 444, 459, 471, 472 
Meynert’s bundle, 48, 77 
Mollusca, dominance of, 23 
Mouth, old, or palmostoma, 14, 317, 922, 440, 458 
» Vertebrate, $17 
Muco-cartilage, v. Cartilage 
‘Muscles, antagonistic, 447 
+» branchial, 170 
» connection of, with central nervous system, 464 
» eye, and their nerves, 268 
» Prosomatic, 248, 247 
phylogeny of origin of skeletal, 478 
» rudimentary, in Ammoccetes, 289 
» somatic trunk, origin of, 406 
+ striated, 90, 155 
» tubular, of Ammoccstes, 309 
»»  Unstriped, 20, 447, 491 
+» Visooral and parietal, 155, 172 
vono-pericardial of Limulus and Scorpion, 177, 297, 909 
Muscle-spindles, 267 
Mygalide, stomach, 109 
» ° Segmentation, 249, 806 
Myomeres, 262, 887, 414, 479 
Myotomes, 382, 887, 888, 391, 407, 408 
Mysis, eyes, 100 
1» ductless glands, 432 
Myrxine, 290, 392, 402, 419 





Newauta, 144, 492 

Nemertina, 475 

Nephridia, 895, 421, 429 

Nephroooale, 480 

Nephrotome, 393 

Nerves, abducons, 155, 268, 266 

» auditory, 856, 876 

» autonomic, 8 

+» facial, 155, 156, 186, 188, 192, 311, 856, 378 


of »  Yamus branchialis profundus, 311 

1» to flabellum, in Limulus, 861, 875 

1» glossopharyngeal, 155, 156, 186, 356 : 
»» hypoglossal, 166 

inhibitory, 447 


+» inedullation of, 20, 967, 467, 477 
» — occulomotor, 155, 254, 263, 274 
» olfactory, 229 
optic, 101, 104 
1» of pineal eyo, 79 
» origin of ganglia of cranial and spinal, 281 
1» to peoten of Scorpion, 375, 876 
preganglionic, 2 
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Organs, auditory, of arachnids and Insects, 968 
»» branchial, innervation of vertebrate, 151 


” +» Sense-organs of embryo vertebrate, 261, 281 


»  chordotonal, of insects, 864, 869, 870 
» electric, 470 
generative, of Limulus, 208, 209 


5h 1» connection between Thyroid gland and, 215 


»» Genital, of sea-scorpions, 206 
» lateral line, 855, 411 
1» lyriform, of arachnids, 364, 869 
+ olfactory, of Scorpion group, 290 
» Phagocytic, 420 
» — tacquet, of Galoodes, 869, 875 
» Segmental excretory, 389, 391, 408, 418, 459, 477 
wy Sense, of appendages of Limulus, 858 
» vestigial, 466 
1» of vision, evidence of, 68 
vital, 67 
Origin of alimentary canal, 444 
arthropods from annelids, 895 
1» atrial cavity, 409 
» auditory capsules and parachordals, 877 
»— ecplom, 475, 481 
» — ductloss glands, 428 
fro colls, 472 
, _hoart of vertobrato, 179 
» Interval line organs, 856 
muscles, 478 
» Musculature, branchial, 170 
< » Somatic trank, 406 
»» — Mervous systom, central, 480 
» notochord, 484 
Segmental excretory organs, 889 
» skeleton of vertebrates, 119 
vertebrates, 9, 96, 351, 438, 493, 
Ostracodermata, 826, 343 
Osteostraci, 29, 75, 275, 826, 348 
Otoliths, 878 
Ovum, 473 





Pactntan bodies, 470, 477 
Paleemon, 20, 422 
Palwontology, evidence of, 20, 497 
Palostoma, 317 
Paleostraca, 27, 396 
modian eyes, 74 
‘ mesosomatic appendages, 188 
* olfactory organs, 221 
segments, compared to Ammoceetes, 308 
Pantopoda, glands, 43 
Patachordals, 121, 182, 377 
Parapodia, 357 
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Parapodopsis, foot glands, 422 
Parathymus, 427 
Parathyroids, 427 
Parietal organ, 76 
Pecten of scorpion, 114, 959, 966, 371, 872, 878, 374 
Pedipalpi, 190 
Periblast, 471 
Peripatus, 396, 399, 400, 411, 421, 429 
Petromyzon, alimentary canal, 405, 445 
» auditory organ, 878 
3 branchial segments, 169 
» life-history, 59 
» Olfactory tube, 219, 226 


Hy Pronephric duct, 402 
3 retina and optic nerve, 95 
ms skeleton, 125 


i suctorial apparatus, 287, 804 
% transformation, v. Transformation of the Lamprey 
Phagocytes, 420, 471 
Pharynx of Amphioxus, 410 
» Vertebrate, 440 
Phoronis, 489 
Phrynus, brain, 58 
» caudal brain, 450 
carapace and carapace removed, 250 
» — ccecal diverticula, 109 
w _ evidence of segmentation of carapace, 249, 250, 941 
operculum, 191 
+» prosomatic appendages, 806 
+» crossing of dorso-ventral muscles, 271, 277 
»» _ stridulating apparatus, 368 
Phyllodoce, 395 
Phyllopoda, 321 
Pigment, in Ammocettes, in position of atrial cavity, 412 
1» epithelial lining of central nervous system, 43, 457 
choroid of vertobrate eye, 104, 107 
between glandular cells round brain of Ammocestes, 211, 379 
+ tapetal layer of retina, 70 
1. White, of right pineal eye of Lamprey, 76, 80 
Pineal body, 14, 15 
hs eyes, 74, 233, 244 
1) nm of Ammocantes, 80, 78, 85 
gland, 63, 75, 456 
Pits, epithelial, of diaphragms in Ammocates, 164 
i iM skin in Ammocotes, 173, 200 
Pituitary body, 244, 246, 319, 321, 425, 490 
Plasma-cells, 471 
Plakodes, 283 
Planarians, 475 
Plastron, formation of cranial walls from the, 86, 322, 341 
» of Limulus, 136, 142, 143 
+ Palwostracan, compared to trabecule of Ammocattes, 145, 877 
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Pisstron, muscles attached to the, 270 
»_ of Thelyphonus, 148 
Platyhelmia, 475 
Pleuron, 410, 415 
Plexus, of Auerbach, 447 
w» choroid, 88, 45, 49, 108 
» hypogastric, 8 
Polychata, 857, 895 
Pores, abdominal, 480 
Porifera, 478 
Pouch, formation of gill, 165, 166 
Prestwichia, 24, 25, 249, 351 
Principle of concentration and cephalization, 51 
5 embryology, 455 
Pristiurus, 424 
Progress, law of, 19 
» result of, 56 
Pronephros, 889, 897, 419, 494, 449 
Prosencophalon, 48 
Prosoma, 52 
Protopterus, 148 
Protostraca, 27, 896, 417 
» dominance of, 28 
Protozoa, 166, 479 
Paoudoniscus, 25, 249 
Ptoraspis, 29, 80, 275, 826, 848, 844, 350 
Ptorichthys, 29, 81, 989, 826, 851 
Pterygoid, pedicle of, 295 
Pterygotus, 25, 27, 56, 170, 191, 221, 235, 233, 249, 276 
Ptychoders, 494, 495 





Rawvs branchialis profundus of facial nerve, 811 
» communicans, 2, 8 
Raphe, 46 
Recapitulation, law of, 484, 456, 498 
Rogoneration of nervor, 469 
Reptiles, dominance of, 21 
Retina, compound, 71 
development of, 101 
i inversion of, in Vertobrates, 114 
inverted, 70 
‘ Inyers of compound, 73 
im Crustacean eye, 100 
‘of lateral eye of Ammoccstes, 98, 95, 11 
Musca, 89 
»»  Pecten and Spondylus, 114 
» Upright compound, 72 
” » simple, 69 . 
Rhabdites, 69, 81 . 


Saccvs vasculosus, 244, 898 
Scales, 845 
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Scaphaspis, 349 
Schwann, sheath of, 469 
Sclerotomes, 888. 
Scorpion, bean, 54 
branchial lamelle, 175 
+ development, 483 
” entochondrites, 37 
» excretory organs, 337 


= eges, 75 

» —Tung-books, 150, 170 

» Tymphatic glands, 438 

+ Muscles, oblique, 278 

* Feet, 271 

» »  Fespiration. 171 





»  Yeno-pericardial, 
” muscular system, 247, 268, 269 
v»— Merves to Chelicers, 237 
» olfactory organs, 220 
+. operculum of male, 189, 206, 212 
»— Pecten, 859, 866, 871, 878, 374, 877 
» under surface, 372 
uterus, 189, 202, 203, 204, 205, 212 
Sea-scorpions, 25, 26, 27, 56, 150, 170, 191, 208, 221, 232, 235, 241, 849, 359 
‘Segmentation, branchiomeric, 124 
é body-muscles in vertebrate, 888 


* eye-muscles, 248 
a of head, double, 155, 157, 173, 284, 258, 411, 459 
* of head-shield, 399 


history of cranial, 258 
Segments, branchial of Ammoca‘tes, 161, 178, 186 
» _ byoid, in Ammoceetes, double, 186, 201, 267, 300 
+ innervation of branchial, 151 
+ first mesosomatic, in Limulus and its allies, 188 
»- Mesosomatic, of Eurypterus, 192 
prosomatic of Limulus and its allies, 288, 249 
i: x Ammoce:tes, 236 
+ of spinal region of Vertebrates, 388 
of trigeminal nerve-group, 257. 279 
} tubular muscles of hyoid, 299 
Seuse-organs of Amphioxus, 34 
i branchial, of Limulus, 359, 360 
7 lateral, of Annclids, 357, 367 














A Jateral-line system. 356, 411, 470 
Serum, 492 
Significance of the optie diverticula, 102 
‘Silurus, 488. 


Sinus, longitudinal venous, of Limulus, 176, 312, 451 
+ rhomboidal of bird, 46 
Skeleton, Ammocivtes, 126, 296, 335 
is branchial, 126, 126 
. ‘4 basi-cranial, 182 
4 A muco-cartilaginous, 291, 296, 380, 331 
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Skeleton, aponeurotio, 414 
» Cophalaspis, 414, 415 
vidence of the, 119 
» Limulus, cartilaginous, 126, 186 
” ” mesosomatic, 137 
” ” prosomatic, 142 
» Petromyzon, 125 
» Vertebrate, commencoment of bony, 120, 121 
Skin, digestive power of colls of, in Ammoccetes, 58, 442 
» of Ammocontes, 846 
v» Derves of, 448 
Skull of dogfish, 128 
» Pig-embryo, 121 
Slimonia, 27, 56, 170, 235, 288, 249, 276, 803. 
Solenocytes, 395, 477 
Solpugide, 109 
Spheroma serratum, brain, 62, 90, 101, 225 
Spiders, oyos, 75 
» stomach, 109 
Spina bifide, 50 
Spinal cord, difference between brain and, 45 
yw Fogion of, 885 
iy termination in bird-embryo, 51 
Spondylus, retina of, 114 
Squilla, eyes, 100 
glands, 429 
Stomach, cephalic, 4, 48, 102, 244 
Stylonurus Legani, 27, 285, 289, 249 
Substantia gelatinosa Rolandi, 44 
Suprarenal body, 493, 
Surfaces, dorsal and ventral, 11 
1 Reversal of, 15, 29, 96, 87, 176, 952, 489, 484 
Synapse, 72 
Syncytium, 464, 471, 479 











‘Tat of lizards, 50 
Tapetum, 69 
Teloosteans, 23, 345, 490, 424 
‘Tendon-organs, 470 
Tontacles of Ammocortes, 246, 289, 308 
‘Torgo-coxal muscles, 247 
Tost, biological, of rolationship of animals, 492 
‘Thalamencephalon, 48 
‘Thelodus, 344 
Thelyphonus, 231 
” brain, 58, 54, 56, 224 
i caudal, 450 
caweal diverticula, 109 
entosternite, 143 
genital organs, 206 
i lyriform organs, 363 
is olfactory passage, 226, 306 
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‘VaLvE, ileo-colic, 449 
» of Vieussens, 48 
Variation in dominant races, 21, 88 
,  meristic, in spinel nerves, 154, 887 
Veins, forming vertebrate heart, 180 
‘Volum, 298, 289, 298, 302 
Vertebrates, alimentary canal, innervation of, 446 





” atrial cavity, 410 

auditory apparatus and latoral-line system, 356 
im body-cavity, 401, 480 

» brains, 40 

» branchial organs, 151 


” ccelomic cavities in head region, 251, 266 
” cranium, evolution of, 342 

” egg of, 483 

” evolution of, 11 

& — exeretory organs, 389, 894, 408 

glands, ductless, 418 

‘“ » internal secretion of, 215 

” heart, 175, 179, 180 


++ muscles, evidenoo of segmentation of oye, 248 
" » oblique, 278 
ii w» —_ ofigin of somatic trunk, 406 


‘ Rervous system, central, 18 
{-Rorves, segmental, 152 
‘-Rotochord and gut, 494 

6 Organs of, 10 

» _ oFigin of, 9, 411, 488, 457 
‘Segments, prosomatic, 257 


” skeleton, commencement of bony, 120, 458 

a spinal cord and medulla oblongata, 44 

+ spinal region, 885 

4 thyroid, connection betwoon genorative organs and, 215 


tubes, meoting of four, 318, 440 
Vesicles, corcbral, formation of, 48, 458 
Vitellophags, 471, 488 

Volvox, 479 

Worrrian Bopy, 890 

Xrnosuna, 24, 26, 249 


Youx, 482 


THE END 
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